
eANDHI THE HUMANIST 

By F. R. Moraes 

P OSTERITY, in assessing the place of Mahatma Gandhi, will probably 
rank him higher as a humanist than as a politician. No man in our 
times has blended more successfully the temporal and the spiritual without 
injury to either. On the temporal plane Gandhi has accepted the bvo 
western criteria of political well-being — Justice and Liberty — but to each 
he has given an essentially eastern emphasis. Justice, he translates as 
devotion to the cause of the oppressed and the outcast, and it is significant 
that his main charge against the British Raj in India is that it has led to 
the degradation of tiic poor. Similarly he seeks to cleanse Hinduism by 
uplifting the untouchable. To him Liberty connotes duties rather than 
rights; in the Gandhinn vocabulary patriotism is identified with public duty. 

This concept of patriotism e.xplains the strong religious tinge in the 
Mahatma’s politics. “For me,” he wrote many years ago, “there are no 
politics devoid of religion." By western standards this statement seems 
startling but for Gandhi (lolitics cannot be divorced from religion since 
both share the same ideal of human service. According to the Mahatma 
both tlic political leader and the religious devotee labour for the good 
of humanity, and their roles arc identical. If western politics has shed 
moral values it is, so he argues, precisely because the west has tended to 
keep politics and religion apart. The westerner may retort that India 
herself provides a warning against identifying politics with religion, and 
few will deny that Gandhi by elevating his fellow-men to his own moral 
plane tends to take a far too optimistic view of human nature. 

Yet between the communalist’s idea of impregnating politics with 
religion and Gandhi’s purpose of importing moral values in the country’s 
public life there is obviously a world of difference. Staunch Hindu though 






HIS GREATEST GIFT 

Thus from the very dawn of Satyagraha to this day his vision of 
it has been clear and undimmed, his faith in it unflinching and his use of 
it in all fields of life continuous and effective. It is not only the meek 
Hindu that fights with this weapon. The warlike Sikh took to it with 
avidity and fought his way to success in many a social conflict. The 
Pathan of the Frontier, who may be said to be born with a rifle, saw in it 
the salvation of his tribe. 

It is not only in India that this new technique is appreciated. In 
every country there are thousands of honest men and women who are 
seriously tliinking of a way out of bloody conflicts. The liberals, the pacif- 
ists, the conscientious objectors, tlie internationalists are all eager for an 
alternative method. 

As early as 1910, William James voiced this yearning in his Moral 
Equivalent of JFar. He said, ‘‘‘So far war has been the only force that 
can discipline a whole community, and until an equivalent discipline is 
organized, I believe that war must have its way. I have no serious doubt 
that tlie ordinary prides and shames of social man, once developed to a 
certain intensity, are capable of organizing such a moral equivalent as I 
have sketched, just as effective for preserving the manliness of type." 
Later in the same strain Walter Lippman writes, "It is not sufficient to 
propose an equivalent for the military virtues. It is even more important 
to work out an equivalent for the military^ methods and objectives. War 
is not a mere release of certain subjective impulses clamouring for expres- 
sion. It is also one of the ways by which great human decisions are made. 
If that is true, then the abolition of war depends primarily upon invent- 
ing and organizing other ways of deciding those issues which have been 
liitlicrto decided by war.” 

Satyagraha can very well claim to be a moral equivalent for war. 
So far as India’s .struggle for freedom is concerned, Gandhiji has often 
said that it is a complete substitute for armed revolt. And so it has 
proved to be. If Satyagralia had not been in the field in India, the lovers 
of freedom would have gone the same way as in other countries who won 
. it by violence. Even as regards the other countries, sooner than later a 
substitute will have to be found if mutual slaughter is to stop. At least 
at the present moment there is no other method that can replace violence 

except Satyagraha. . • j 

A comparison between war and Satyagraha is both instructive and 
interesting. Both are direct actions_wnJji|ij^^ They 
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NON-COOPERATION 

all violence. It becomes a duty when co-operation means degradation or 
humiliation or an injury to one’s cherished religious sentiment. England 
cannot expect a meek submission by us to an unjust usurpation of rights 
which to Muslims means a matter of life and death. . .” 

The publication of the terms of peace with Turkey on May 14, 1920, 
roused the indignation of the Muslim world. The Khilafat committee 
met in Bombay on May 28, 1920, and adopted a programme of non- 
co-operation. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya in his History of the Congress 
writes: “It was about this time that Gandhi resolved to refer the question 
of non-co-operation, which was mainly concerned at this time with the 
Khilafat movement, to a conference of leaders of all parties which met 
at Allahabad on June 2, 1920. At this conference the policy of non- 
co-operation was decided upon, and a committee was appointed, composed 
of Gandhi and some Muslim leaders, to draw up the programme. The 
committee published their programme which comprised the boycott of 
schools and colleges and law courts. As a matter of fact, the All-India 
Khilafat Conference held at Delhi in November 1919 had resolved to 
withdraw co-operation from Government under Gandhiji’s advice — a deci- 
sion which was reaffirmed by Muslim meetings in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
as well as by the Madras Khilafat Conference on April 17, 1920, where 
the progressive scheme of non-co-operation was further defined as renun- 
ciation of titles and posts and memberships of councils, appointments in 
the police and military and refusal to pay tax.” 

It is thus clear that the original impulse to the non-co-operation move- 
ment, as projected bj' Mahatma Gandhi, came from the Khilafat agitation. 
To quote again, from Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s History of the 
Congress: “By the summer of 1920, the ‘Triveni’ of Khilafat and Punjab 
wrongs and the invisible flow of inadequate reforms became full to the 
brim and by their confluence enriched both in volume and contact the 
stream of national discontent. Even the Lokamanya promised to abide by 
the decision of the All-India Congress Committee." The non-co-operation 
programme was formally inaugurated on August 1, the day on which the 
Lokamanya died. The special session of the Congress held in September at 
Calcutta decided by 1,886 votes against 884 that there was no course left 
open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the policy of 
progressive non-co-operation inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi until the 
Khilafat and Punjab wrongs were righted and swaraj was established. In 
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A Word for the Reader 


JVho ran nccepf the propriety of my ’leritimj 
a preface for this venture ? But if by doing so I ran 
help fill the purse for the poor, ’ivhy need I hesitate ? 
J understand this is not meant to be a presentation 
volume. The profit from its sale tcill add to the purse to 
he presented to me for Daridranarayan. A fere words 
from me by way of a foreword will, they argue, help 
the cause. This is enough temptation for me. If the 
book correctly e.Kpresses my views on truth and non- 
violence and kindred matters I am sure its circulation 
will do good. Looking at the list of contributors, I 
feel they must have done justice to what I stand for. 


S E V A G R A M 
2 8 - 8 - ’4 4 • 
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PRINCES AND PEOPLE 

When tyranny anti oppression increased in States such as Dhenkanal, 
1 alchar and Limbdi, Gandhiji was not slow in reminding the Paramount 
Power tliat “the treaties, if they oblige the British Government to protect 
the Princes, equally compel them to protect the rights of the people.” As 
early as 18/5 Lord Northbrook had laid down that “misrule on the part 
of a Government which is upheld by the British Power is misrule in the 
responsibility of which the British Government becomes in a measure 
involved.” If the findings of the Butler Committee, which had a definitely 
imperialistic bias, could be any guide nothing should prevent the Paramount 
Power from “giving advice” to or even exerting “pressure” on the Princes 
to introduce constitutional changes to bring States in line with British Indian 
Provinces. Professor Barriedale Keith has put the constitutional aspect 
very clearly: “It is impossible for the Crown’s advisers to contend that 
the peoples of the States shall be denied the rights of Indians in the provin- 
ces, and it is their clear duty to advise the King-Emperor to use his author- 
ity to secure that the Princes shall enter upon constitutional reforms which 
will result at no distant date in securing responsible government therein. 
No federation can be deemed in the interest of India, if in it representatives 
of the people of the provinces are compelled to sit with the nominees of 
irresponsible rulers. There is, in fact, no answer to Mr. Gandhi’s claim 
that the Princes arc bound to follow the Crown in its transfer of authority 
to the people.” 

One cannot but be struck with astonishment how Gandhiji can take 
up the burden of so many responsibilities on his already bent shoulders 
and do everything with such thoroughness. He has a technique all his own 
in handling men and matters. If he has to guide the people of a State he 
will have a representative of theirs at his own seat in Sevagram. Tims 
are forged indissoluble bonds between the States people and himself, while 
the message of non-violence is transmitted to the actual theatre of the 
struggle. 

The public only read Gandhiji’s writings about the States. But much 
of his work for them is done in private, through friendly correspondence 
or negotiations. He might be counselling moderation to a people eager 
to give fight and holding them back, but that would not mean he was keep- 
ing quiet. He would be tackling the State concerned with the sanction of 
the intrinsic moral justice of his case and of the non-violent strength of the 
people. If the State would not yield to moral persuasion he would then 
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BASIC EDUCATION 


the gulf, which the existing system has created between the educated and 
the uneducated classes, making the culture of the former superficial and 
cut off from its natural roots in the soil, and leaving the latter in ig^norance 
and superstition. He aims at exalting co-operation above competition, 
service above exploitation, non-violence above violence. Above all, his 
educational scheme — as it has finally emerged from the committee — is 
inspired by the hope that, by making all children learn co-operatively 
through craft work thus sharing the life and labour of the masses, it will 
not only release their productive powers for the service of the common 
good but deepen their sense of humanity and kinship with their fellowmen 
all over the world. 

What practical success has the scheme so far achieved? I do not 
suppose Gandhiji himself would be very much concerned about it, because 
He is more interested in the rightness of an idea than in its general 
acceptance. Education is naturally a plant of slow growth, and educational 
changes can come about only very gradually. This scheme, however, 
has met already with an unexpected measure of success. It has created 
a real ferment of thought and heart-searching in educational circles and, 
directly or indirectly, influenced the attempts at educational reconstruction 
in different provinces and states. There is no part of India where Basic 
schools have not been established, either experimentally or on a large 
scale, with the object of providing a demonstration of their possibilities. 
The general principles underlying the scheme have been accepted by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India, and 
its recent report definitely contemplates that the education of the masses 
will be organized on Basic lines. 

This is no small success for a scheme, which originated only a few 
years ago from politically suspect sources and which was looked upon by 
highly placed educational officials and administrators as yet another “fad” 
of Gandhiji’s — interesting but entirely impracticable! - Wherever the 
Basic schools have been properly run, they have triumphantly vindicated 
the soundness of its underlying principles. Over and over again, I have 
found — when inspecting the Basic schools in the Kashmir State — that 
the children in them are mentally more alert, more happy and more 
co-operative than children in corresponding primary schools. And what 
greater ambition can a teacher have than making the life of the children 
rich and joyous and draw’ing out their latent powers in an atmosphere 
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Einstein on Gandhi 

A leader of his people, unsupported hy any 
outicard authority ; a politician ichose success rests not 
upon craft nor mastery of technical devices, but simply 
on the convincing power of his personality ; a victorious 
fighter who has always scorned the use of force; a man 
of wisdom and humility, armed with resolve and 
inflexible consistency, who has devoted all his strength 
to the uplifting of his people and the betterment of 
their lot; a man who has confronted the brutality of 
^Europe with the dignity of the simple human being, 
and thus at all times risen superior. 

Generations to come, it may be, will scarce believe 
that such a one as this ever in flesh and blood walked 
upon this earth. 


PRINCETON 
N.J., U. S. A. 
vii-44 
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...to the Gates of Liberty 


The fujurc 'j( Gandhi /' iiii oni fn rhenuhle la the 
IFcst. He is derided hy same, itjuau-d hy many, and 
admired hy lhase nho are 'une lieiaiise he has taken 
literally and as ted afsan the teaihim/s aj i/ieat men, 
even Christians are puzvled h. him. ami he /' 
reproai hed lint all t/real men ha: e heen i epi aai heil 
and deitded and sometimes iaiK/hed at )t is tiandhi's 
(jreatness that he has it/noied the deiision and aiiepted 
the lanijhter and has tontinned la he himself Some- 
how that self still stands intait. and laiu/hter is dyinp 
down and derision is hernmiiuj futile. 

To me Gandhi has been, Ihroiu/h his own 
personality, an e.\pression of what 1 ndia is. Much of 
it is what we all are, human, yet seamhimj, ihamjeful, 
yet constant, and praeTua! and dreaminy, shrewd and 
selfless. Bui the contrasts and the variety in Gandhi 
are typical of I ndia, and in all that seems s oiUradictory, 
there is the unity which is India's deep unity, too, the 
determination for independence and the indomitable 
spirit — free, however the flesh is imprisoned. 

By findituj out all I tan about Gandhi, by tryimj 
to understand him, I hax'e understood India at least 
to some degree, even in all its contrasts. 



This emergence of ti single individual as a sort of 
epitome of his people ahcays has significance. It means 
not only that there is a clarification of the people 
through this single figure. It means, too, that the people 
are ready for clarification, or they could not have 
produced this figure. Gandhi has helped his people 
to knoic ‘ichat they -Leant and he has set their feet firmly 
on the path of freedom, but before be did this, he was 
himself a product of their crystallising desire to be 
free. He could not have become the vessel for their 
longings, had not those longings been ready for fusion 
in his one being. He has expressed for the people of 
India what they want and are. 

This is to say, he is one of the greatest leaders of 
people that there have been in human history. Such 
a leader comes only at the confluence of a people’s need 
and desire with the birth of an individual able, by his 
natural gifts, to feel that need and express that desii'C. 
I never doubt for a moment that Gandhi’s purposes 
will be achieved. He has brought his people to the 
very gales of liberty. If they arc not opened,, the people 
of India will open them. 





From the Editors 


This is not a book of tributes to Bapu; he is in no need 
of such homage. This volume was planned, when Bapu was 
under detention, as a birthday greeting to him. It is a token 
of gratitiide on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. 

Here we have made an attempt to reassess his lasting 
contribution to world thought and progress, and particularly 
to the advancement of India. 

What Bapu means to the West cannot be better expressed 
than in the messages we have received from Albert Einstein 
and Pearl S. Buck, two of the finest spirits of our times. What 
he means to millions of us in India can best be expressed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and we are thankful that it has been 
possible to reproduce from his autobiography his estimate of 
Bapu’s personality. 

To Bapu we owe much for allowing us to tell in his own 
words the story of Kasturba’s life. 

The limitations of this book are obvious. Many of Bapu’s 
close associates, who would have enriched this book with the 
benefit of their intimate experience and knowledge, are behind 
prison-bars. Even so the present contributions reveal how 
far-neaching has been Bapu’s influence. We thank the 
contributors for their generous co-operation. 

The net profits from the sales of the book in its various 
language editions — English and Indian— will be presented 
to Bapu as a modest contribution to the causes dear to him. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 


T his llttle man of poor physique had something of steel in him, some- 
thing rock-like which did not yield to physical powers, howev^er great 
they might be. And in spite of his unimpressive features, his loin-cloth 
and bare body, there was a royalty and a kingliness in him which compelled 
a willing obeisance from others. Consciously and deliberately meek and 
humble, yet he Avas full of poAver and authority, and he kneAv it, and at 
times he Avas imperious enough, issuing commands Avhich had to be obeyed. 
His calm, deep eyes Avould hold one and gently probe into the depths; 
his A'oice, clear and limpid, Avould purr its Avay into the heart and evoke 
an emotional response. Whether his audience consisted of one person or 
a thousand, the charm and magnetism of the man passed on to it, and 
each one had a feeling of communion Avith the speaker. This feeling had 
little to do Avith the mind, though the appeal to the mind AA'as not Avholly 
ignored. But mind and reason definitely had second place. 

This process of “spell-binding” Avas not brought about by oratory or 
the hypnotism of silken phrases. The language Avas ahvays simple and 
to the point and seldom Avas an unnecessary Avord used. It was the utter 
sincerity of the man and his personality that gripped; he gave the impress- 
ion of tremendous inner reserves of poAA'er. Perhaps also it Avas a tradi- 
tion that had groAvn up about him Avhich helped in creating a suitable 
atmosphere. A stranger, ignorant of this tradition and not in harmony 
Avith the surroundings, Avould probably not have been touched by that spell, 
or, at any rate, not to the same extent. And yet one of the most remark- 
able things about Gandhiji Avas, and is, his capacity to Avin over, or at least 
to disarm, his opponents. 

Gandhiji had little sense of beauty or artistry in man-made objects, 
though he admired natural beauty. The Taj Mahal Avas for him an 
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cnibodliucnt of forced labour and little more. Mib ^en^c of .smell was 
feeble. And yet in his own way he had discovered the art of roing anti 
had made ol his life an artistic whole. livery {testurc hail meanin}^ and 
grace, without a lal.se touch. I here were no rough eilges or sharp corners 
about him, no trace of vulgarity or commonness, in which, tinhappily, our 
middle classes excel. Having found an inner peace, he radiated it to 
others and marched through life’s tortuous ways uith linn and undaunted 
step. . . 

Gandhiji had pleaded for the adoption of the way of non-violence, of 
ijcaceful non-co-operation, with all the clotpience and persuasive power 
which h e so abundantly jiossessed. His language had been simple and 
unadorned, his voice ant! appearance cool and clear and devoiti of all 
emotion, but behind that outward covering of ice there was the heat of a 
blazing lire and concentrated passion, and the words he uttered winged 
their way to the innennost recesses of our mincK and hearts, and created 
a strange ferment there, 'I'he way he pointed out was hard and dillicult, 
but it was a brave path, and it seemed to lead to the promised land of 
freedom. . . 

What a wonderful man was Gandhiji, with his amazing and almost 
irresistible charm and subtle power over people. His writings and his 
sayings conveyed little enough impression of the man behind; his person- 
ality was far bigger than they would lead one to think. And his 
services to India, how vast they had been. He bad instilled courage and 
manhood in her people, and discipline and endurance, and the power of 
joyful sacrifice for a cause, and. with all his humility, pride. Courage is 
the one sure foundation of character, he had said, without courage there 
is no morality, no religion, no love. "One cannot follow truth or love so 
long as one is subject to fear.” With all his horror of violence, he had 
told us that "cowardice is a thing even more hateful than violence." And 
“ discipline is the pledge and guarantee that a man means business. There 
is no deliverance and no hope without sacrifice, discipline, and self-control. 
Merc sacrifice without discipline will be unavailing.” Words only and 
pious phrases perhaps, rather platitudinous, but there was jnnver behind 
the words, and India knew that this little man meant business. 

He came to represent India to an amazing degree and to express the 
very spirit of that ancient and tortured land. Almost he was India, and 
his very failings were Indian failings. A slight to him was hardly a 
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personal matter, it was an insult to the nation; and Viceroys and others 
who indulged in these disdainful gestures little realised what a dangerous 
crop they were sowing. I remember how hurt I was when I first learnt that 
the Pope had refused an interview to Gandhiji when he was returning 
from the Round Table Conference in December 19.31, . . 

People who do not know Gandhiji personally and have only read his 
writings are apt to think that he is a priestly type, extremely puritanical, 
long-faced, Calvinistic, and a kill-joy, something like the “priests in black 
gowns walking their rounds.” But his writings do him an injustice; he is 
far greater than what he writes and it is not quite fair to quote what he 
has written and criticise it. He is the very opposite of the Calvinistic 
priestly type. His smile is delightful, his laughter infectious, and he 
radiates light-heartedness. There is something childlike about him which 
is full of charm. When he enters a room he brings a breath of fresh air 
with him which lightens the atmosphere. . . 

He represents the peasant masses of India; he is the quintessence 
of the conscious and subconscious will of those millions. It is perhaps 
something more than representation; for he is the idealised personifica- 
tion of those vast millions. Of course, he is not the average peasant. A 
man of the keenest intellect, of fine feeling and good taste, wide vision; 
very human, and yet essentially the ascetic who has suppressed his pas- 
sions and emotions, sublimated them and directed them in spiritual chan- 
nels; a tremendous personality, drawing people to himself like a magnet, 
and calling out fierce loyalties and attachments — all this so utterly unlike 
and beyond a peasant. And yet withal he is the great peasant, with a 
peasant’s outlook on affairs, and with a peasant’s blindness to some aspects 
of life. But India is peasant India, and so he knows his India well and 
reacts to her lightest tremors, and gauges a situation accurately and almost 
instinctively, and has a knack of acting at the psychological moment. 

What a problem and a puzzle he has been not only to the British 
Government but to his own people and his closest associates! Perhaps 
in every other country he would be out of place today, but India still seems 
to understand, or at least appreciate, the prophetic-religious type of man, 
talking of sin and salvation and non-violence. Indian mythology is full of 
stories of great ascetics, who, by the rigour of their sacrifices and self- 
imposed penanee, built up a “mountain of merit” which threatened the 
dominion of some of the lesser gods and upset the established order. 
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These myths have often come to my miml wlicn 1 have vatcliccl the 
amav.ing energy and inner power of Gandhiji, coming out of some in- 
c.xhaustihle spiritual reservoir. He was obviously not of the world’s ordi- 
nary coinage; he was minted of a different and rare variety, and often 
the unknown stared at us through his eyes. 

India, even urban India, even the new industrial India, hatl the 
impress of the peasant upon her, and it was natural enough for her to 
make this son of hers, so like her and yet so unlike, an idol and a beloved 
leader. He revived ancient and half-forgotten memories, and gave her 
glimpses of her own soul. Crushed in the dark misery of the present, she 
had tried to find relief in helpless muttering ami in vague dreams of the 
past and the future, but he came and gave hope to her mind ami strength 
to her much-battered body, and the future became an alluring vision. 
Two-faced like Janus, she looked both backwards into the past and 
forward into the future, and tried to combine the two. 

Many of us had cut adrift from this peasant outlook, and the old 
ways of thought and custom and religion had become alien to us. \Ve 
called ourselves moderns, and thought in terms of "progress” and indus- 
trialisation and a higher standard of living and collectivisation. We 
considered the peasant’s view-point reactionary, and some, and a growing 
number, looked with favour towards socialism and communism. How 
came we to associate ourselves with Gandhiji politically, and to become, 
in many instances, his devoted followers? The question is hard to 
answer, and to one who docs not know Gandhiji no answer is likely to 
satisfy. Personality is an indefinable thing, a strange force that has power 
over the souls of men, and he possesses this in ample measure, and to all 
who come to him he often appears in a different aspect. He attracted 
people, but it was ultimately intellectual conviction that brought tlicm to 
him and kept them there. They did not agree with his philosophy of life, 
or even with many of his ideals. Often they did not under.stand him. But 
the action that he proposed was something tangible which could be under- 
stood and appreciated intellectually. Any action would have been welcome 
after the long tradition of inaction which our spineless politics had nur- 
tured; brave and effective action with an ethical halo about it had an 
irresistible appeal, both to the intellect and the emotions. Step by step he 
convinced us of the rightness of the action, and we went with him, although 
we did not accept his philosophy. To divorce action from the thought 
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underlying it was not perhaps a proper procedure and was bound to lead 
to mental conflict and trouble later. Vaguely we hoped that Gandhijl, 
being essentially a man of action and very sensitive to changing conditions, 
would advance along the line that seemed to us to be right. And in any 
event the road he was following was the right one thus far. . . 






KASTURBA 


I T is my painful duty to have t«i record my marriaf'c at tlie a^c of 
thirteen. I can see no moral arRument in support <if Mich a preposter- 
ously early marriape. 1 was married, not betrothed. It appears I uas 
betrothed thrice, thouRh I do not know s\hen. 1 do not think it meant tr» 
me anything more than the jirospcct of good clothes to wear, drum- 
heating, marriage processions, and a strange girl to play with. 

About the time of my marriage, little pamphlets costing a pice, or 
a pic (I now forget how much), used to he issued, in which conjugal love, 
thrift, child marriages, and other such subjects were discussed. Whenevci 
I came across any of these, I used to go through them from cover to 
cover, and it was a habit with me to forget what 1 ditl not like, and to 
carry out in practice whatever 1 liked. Life-long faithfulness to the wife, 
inculcated in these booklets as the duty of the husband, remained |)erma- 
nently imprinted on my heart. Furthermore, the passion for truth was 
innate in me, and to be false to her was therefore out of the question. And 
then there was very little chance of my being faithless at that tender age. 

But the lesson of faithfulness had also an untoward eltect. "If I 
should be pledged to be faithful to my wife, die also should be pledged 
to be faithful to me," I said to mvsclf. The thought made me a jealous 
husband. Her duty was easily converted into mv right to e.\act faithful- 
ness from her, and if it had to be evacted, 1 should be watchfully tenacious 
of the right. I had absolutely no reason to suspect nn wife’s fidelity, but 
jealousy docs not wait for reasons. 1 must needs be for ever on the look- 
out regarding her movements, and therefore she could not go anywhere 
w'ithout my permission. This sowed the seeds of a bitter quarrel between 
us. The restraint was virtually a sort of imprisonment. And Kasturbai 
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was not the girl to brook any such thing. She made it a point to go out 
.whenever and wherever she liked. More restraint on my part resulted in 
more liberty being taken by her, and in my getting more and more cross. 
Refusal to speak to one another thus became the order of the day with 
us, married children. I think it was quite innocent of Kasturbai to have 
taken those liberties with my restrictions. How could a guileless girl 
brook any restraint on going to the temple or on going on visits to 
friends? If I had the right to impose restrictions on her, had not she 
also a similar right? All this is clear to me today. But at that time I had 
to make good my authority as a husband. 

Let not the reader think, however, that ours was a life of unrelieved 
bitterness. For my severities were all based on love. I wanted to make 
my wife an ideal Avife. My ambition was to make her live a pure life, 
learn what I learnt, and identify her life and thought with mine. 

1 do not know Avhether Kasturbai had any such ambition. She was 
illiterate. By nature she was simple, independent, persevering and, Avith 
me at least, reticent. She Avas not impatient of her ignorance and I do 
not recollect my studies having cA'er spurred her to go in for a similar 
adventure. I fancy, therefore, that my ambition Avas all one-sided. My 
passion Avas entirely centred on one Avonian, and I Avanted it to be recipro- 
cated. But even if there Avere no reciprocity, it could not be all unrelicA’^cd 
misery because there Avas active loA’’e on one side at least. 

1 must say I Avas passionately fond of her. EA^en at school I used 
to think of her, and the thought of nightfall and our subsequent meeting 
Avas ever haunting me. Separation AA'as unbearable. I used to keep her 
aAvake till late in the night Avith my idle talk. If AA’ith this deAmuring 
passion there had not been in me a burning attachment to duty, I should 
either liaA^e fallen a prey to disease and premature death, or haA^c sunk 
into a burdensome existence. But the appointed tasks had to be gone 
through eA^ery morning, and lying to anyone Avas out of the question. It 
Avas the last thing that saA^ed me from many a pitfall. 

I haA^e already said that Kasturbai AA'as illiterate. I Avas A-ery anxious 
to teach her, but lustful Ioa^ left no time. For one thing the teaching had 
to be done against her Avill, and that too at night. I dared not meet her 
in the presence of the elders, much less talk to her. KathiaAvad had then, 
and to a certain extent has even today, its OAvn peculiar, useless and 
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barbarous purdah. Circumstances were thus unravourablc. I must there- 
fore confess that most of my cHorts to instruct Kasturbai in our youth 
were unsuccessful. And when 1 .awoke from the sleep of lust, I had 
already launched forth into public life, which did not leave me much spare 
time. 1 failed likewise to instruct her through private tutors. As a result 
Kasturbai could with difliculty write simple letters and understand simple 
Gujarati. I am sure that, had my love for her been absolutely untainted 
with lust, she would be a learned woman, for I could then have conquered 
her dislike for studies. I know that nothing is impossible for pure love. 

One thing, however, I must mention now, as it pertains to the same 
period. One of the reasons of my difiercnccs with my wife was un- 
doubtedly the company of a friend. 1 was both a devoted and a jealous 
husband, and this friend fanned the (lame of my suspicions almiit my wife. 
I never could doubt his veracity. And 1 have never forgiven myself the 
violence of which I have been guilty in often having pained my wife by 
acting on his information. Perhaps only a Mindu wife would tolerate 
these hardships, and that is why 1 have regarded woman as an incarnation 
of tolerance. A servant wrongly suspected may throw uj) his job, a son in 
the same ease may leave his father's rool', and a friciul may put an end 
to the friendship. The wife, if she suspects her husband, will keep «|uiet, 
but if the husband suspects her, she is ruined. Where is she to go? A 
Hindu wife may not seek divorce in a law court. Law has no remedy for 
her. And I can never forget or forgive my.self for having driven my uife 
to that desperation. 

The canker of suspicion was rooted out only when 1 understood 
ahimsa in all its bearings. I saw then tlic glory of hrahmacharya and 
realized that the wife is not the husband's bondslave, but his companion 
and his helpmate, and an equal partner in all his joys and sorrows — as 
free as the husband to choose her own path. Whenever 1 think of those 
dark days of doubts and suspicions, I am filled with loathing of my folly 
and my lustful cruelty, and I deplore my blind devotion to tny friend. 

Even my stay in England had not cured me of jealousy. I continued 
my squeamishness and suspiciousness in respect of every little thing, and 
hence all my cherished desires remained unfulfilled. I had decided that 
my wife should learn reading and writing and that I should help her in 
her studies, but my lust came in the way and she had to suffer for my own 
shortcoming. Once I went the length of sending her away to her father’s 
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house, and consented to receive her back only after 1 had made her 
thoroughly miserable. I saw later that all this was pure folly on my part. 

The house (in Durban) was built after the western model and the 
rooms rightly had no outlets for dirty water. Each room had, therefore, 
chamber-pots. Rather than have these cleaned by a servant or a sweeper 
my wife and I attended to them. The clerks who made themselves com- 
pletely at home would naturally clean their own pots, but the Christian 
clerk was a newcomer, and it was our duty to attend to his bedroom. My 
wife managed the pots of the others, but to clean those used by one who 
had been a panchama seemed to her to be the limit, and we fell out. She 
could not bear the pots being cleaned by me, neither did she like doing it 
herself. Even today 1 can recall the picture of her chiding me, her eyes 
red with anger, and pearl drops streaming down her cheeks, as she 
descended the ladder, pot in hand. But I was a cruelly kind husband. I 
regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed her out of my blind love 
for her. 

1 was far from being satisfied by her merely carrying the pot; I 
would have her do it cheerfully. So I said, raising my voice: “I will not 
stand this nonsense in my house.” The words pierced her like an arrow. 
She shouted back: “Keep your house to yourself and let me go.” I 
forgot myself and the spirit of compassion dried up in me. I caught her 
by the hand, dragged the helpless woman to the gate, which was just 
opposite the ladder and proceeded to open it with the intention of pushing 
her out. Tears were running down her cheeks in torrents, and she cried: 
“Have you no sense of shame? Must you so far forget yourself? Where 
am I to go? I have no parents or relatives here to harbour me. Being 
your wife, you think I must put up with your cuffs and kicks? For 
Heaven’s sake behave yourself, and shut the gate. Let us not be found 
making scenes like this.” 

I put on a brave face, but was really ashamed and shut the gate. If 
my wife could not leave me, neither could I leave her. We have had 
numerous bickerings but the- end has always been peace between us. The 
wife, with her matchless poM'er of endurance, has always been the victor. 

Today I am in a position to narrate the incident with some detach- 
ment, as it belongs to a period out of which I have fortunately emerged. 

The incident in question occurred in 1898, when I had no conception 
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of bi itiniuit ltdi )'ii. It Mas a time when 1 tlimi[;lit tliat the wile was the 
ohjeet of her liusband's lust, horn to do her Itushand’s hchest, rather tiian 
a helpmate, a comrade and a partner in tlie hushand's jo\s and sorrows. 
It was in the jear 1900 tliat these ideas underwent a radical transforma- 
tion and in 1906 they took concrete shape. . . 

'I'hc Natal traditions bathed me with the nectai of hue. rarewel! 
meetings were arranged at every place, and costl) gifts were ptesciUcd to 
me. One of the gifts was a gold neckl.ice worth hft\ guineas, meant lor 
my wile. Hut even that gift was given because of nn public woik, and 
so it could not be separated from the lest. 

The csening I was presented with the bulk o( these things I had a 
sleepless night. I walked up and down nn room tleepU agitated, but could 
find no solution. It was diflicult for me to lorigo gilts worth hundreds, 
it was more difficult to keep them. 

And even if I could keep them, what about nn childicn? What 
about my wife? They were being trained to a life ol sen ice, and to an 
understanding that service was its own reward. 

1 had no costly oinamenls in the house, we had been last smiplihing 
our life. How then could we allord to h.ne gold watches? How could 
we alTord to wear gold chains and diamond rings? l',\en then 1 was 
exhorting people to conquer the infatuation for jeweller). What was 1 
now to do with the jewellery that had come upon me? 

I decided that I could not keep these things. I drafted a letter, 
creating a trust of them in favour of the eonnnunit) and appointing I’arsi 
Rustomjee and others trustees. In the morning 1 held a consultation with 
my wife and children and finall) got rid of the hea\y incubus. 

I knew that I should ha\e some difficulty in persuading m\ wife, 
and 1 was sure that I should have none so far as the children were con- 
cerned. So 1 decided to constitute them my attorneys. 

The children readily agreed to my proposal. " We do not need these 
costly presents, we must return them to the community, and should we 
ever need them, we could easily purchase them,” they said. 

I w-as delighted. "Then you will plead with mother, won’t you?” 
I asked them. 
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“Certainly,” said they. “That is our business. She does not need 
to wear the ornaments. She would want to keep them for us, and if we 
don’t want them, why should she not agree to part with them?” 

But it was easier said than done. 

“You may not need them,” said my wife. “Your children may not 
need them. Cajoled, they will dance to your tune. I can understand your 
not permitting me to wear them. But what about my daughters-in-law? 
They will be sure to need them. And who knows what will happen 
tomorrow? I would be the last person to part with gifts so lovingly 
given.” And thus the torrent of argument went on, reinforced in the end 
by tears. But the children were adamant. And I was unmoved. 

I mildly put in; “The children have yet to get married. We do 
not want to see them married young. When they are grown up, they can 
take care of themselves. And surely we shall not have for our sons brides 
who are fond of ornaments. And if after all, we need to provide them 
with ornaments, I am there. You will ask me then.” 

“Ask you? I know you by this time. You deprived me of my 
ornaments: you would not leave me in peace with them. Fancy you offer- 
ing to get ornaments for the daughters-in-law! You who are trying to 
make sadhus of my boys from today. No, the ornaments Avill not be 
returned. And pray, what right have you to my necklace?” 

“But,” I rejoined, “is the necklace given you for your service or for 
my service?” 

“I agree. But service rendered by you is as good as rendered by 
me. I have toiled and moiled for you day and night. Is that no service? 
You forced all and sundry on me, making me weep bitter tears, and I 
slaved for them.” 

These were pointed thrusts, and some of them went home. But I 
was determined to return the ornaments. I somehow succeeded in extort- 
ing a consent from her. The gifts received in 1896 and 1901 were all 
returned. A trust-deed was prepared, and they were deposited with a 
bank to be used for the service of the community, according to my wishes 
or those of the trustees. . . 

Thrice in her life my wife narrowly escaped death through serious 
illness. The cures were due to household remedies. At' the time of her 
first attack Satyagraha (in South Africa) was going on or was about to 
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commence. She had frequent hacmnrrliapc. A medical friend advised a 
surgical operation, to which she agrecil after some hesitation. She was 
extremely emaciated, and the doctor had to perform the operation with- 
out chloroform. It was successful, hut slie had to sufter much pain. She, 
however, went through it with wonderful bravery. I'lie iloctor and his 
wife who nursed her were all attention. This was in Durban. The iloctor 
gave me leave to go to Johannesburg, ami told me not to have any anxiets 
about the patient. 

In a few days, however, 1 received a letter to the effect that 
Kasturbai was worse, too weak to sit up in beil, and hail once become 
unconscious. The doctor knew that he might not, without my consent, 
give her wines or meat. So be telephoned to me at Johannesburg for 
permission to give beef tea. 1 replied saying 1 could not grant tlie permi- 
ssion, but that if she was in a condition to express her wish in the matter, 
she might be consulted, and she was free to do as she liked. “Hut,” said 
the doctor, "1 refuse to consult the patient’s wishes in the matter. You 
must come yourself. If you do not le.ave me free to prescribe whatever 
diet I like, I will not hold myself responsible for your wife’s life." 

I took the train for Durban the same day, ami met the doctor who 
quietly broke this news to me: “I had already given Mrs. Gamlhi beef 
tea when I telephoned you." 

"Now, doctor, 1 call this a fraud," 1 said. 

“No question of fraud in prescribing mcilicine or iliet for a patient. 
In fact we doctors consider it a virtue to deceive patients or their relatives, 
if thereby we can save our patients," said the doctor with determination. 

I was deeply pained, but kept cool. The doctor was a good man and 
a personal friend. He and his wife had laid me under a debt of gratitmie, 
but I was not prepared to put up with his medical morals. 

“Doctor, tell me what you propose to do now. I would never allow 
my wife to he given meat or beef, even if the denial meant her death, 
unless of course she desired to take it." 

“You arc welcome to your philosophy. I tell you that, so long as 
you keep your wife under my treatment, I must have the option to give 
her anything I wish. If you don’t like this I must regretfully ask you to 
remove her. I can’t see her die under my roof,” 
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“Do you mean, to say that I must remove her at once?” 

“Whenever did I ask you to remove her? I only want to be left 
entirely free. If you do so, wife and I will do all that is possible for her, 
and you may go back without the least anxiety on her score. But if you 
will not understand this simple thing, you will compel me to ask you to 
remove your wife from my place.” 

I think one of my sons was with me. He entirely agreed with me, 
and said his mother should not be given beef tea. I next spoke to 
Kasturbai herself. She was really too weak to be consulted in this matter. 
But I thought it my painful duty to do so. I told her what had passed 
between the doctor and myself. She gave a resolute reply: “I will not 
take beef tea. It is a rare thing in this world to be born a human being, 
and I v'ould far rather die in your arms than pollute my body with such 
abominations.” 

1 pleaded with her. 1 told her that she was not bound to follow me. 
I cited to her the instances of Hindu friends and acquaintances who had 
no scruples about taking meat or wine as medicine. But she was adamant. 
“No," said she, “pray remove me at once.” 

I Avas delighted. Not Avithout some agitation 1 decided to take her 
aAvay. I informed the doctor of her resoNe. He exclaimed in a rage: 
"What a callous man you are!” 

It Avas drizzling and the station Avas some distance. We had to take 
the train at Durban station for Phoenix, Avhence our settlement Avas 
reached by a rough road of tAVO and a half miles. I Avas undoubtedly taking 
a very great risk, but I trusted in God and proceeded with my task. 

Kasturbai needed no cheering up. On the contrary, she comforted 
me, saying: “Nothing Avill happen to me. Don’t Avorry.” 

She Avas mere skin and bones, haAung had no nourishment for days. 
The station platform Avas very large, and as the rickshaAv could not be 
taken inside, one had to Avalk some distance before one could reach the 
train. So I carried her in my arms and put her into the compartment. 
From Phoenix aa^c carried her in a hammock, and there she sloAA'Iy picked 
up strength under hydropathic treatment. 

In tAVO or three days of our arrh^al at Phoenix a swami came to our 
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place. He had Iieard of the resolute way i» which we had rejected the 
doctor’s advice, and lie had, out of sympathy, come to plead with us. He 
held forth on the religious harmlessness of meat, citing autliorities from 
Manu. I knew that some of these verses from Mantisvinii were inter- 
polations. But Kasturbai’s faith was unshakable. For her, scriptural tc.xts 
were a sealed book but the traditional religion of her forefathers was 
enougii. "Swamiji,” she said, "whatever you may say 1 do not want to 
recover by means of beef tea. Pray don't worry me any more. Vou may 
discuss the thing with my husband and children if you like. But my miml 
is made up.” . . . 

It happened that Kasturbai, who liad a brief respite after her 
operation, had again begun getting haemorrhage, and the malady seemed 
to be obstinate. So when all remedies failed, I entreated her to give U|» 
salt and pulses. But she would not agree. She challenged me, saying 
that even I could not give up these articles if 1 was advised to do so. 1 
was pained and equally delighted — delighted in that I got an opportunity 
to shower my love on her: "You arc mistaken. If 1 was ailing and the 
doctor advised me to give up the.se or other articles, 1 should unhc.dlat- 
ingly do so. But there! Without any medical advice I give up salt and 
pulse.s for one year, wliether } ou do so or not.” 

She was rudely shaken and e.xclaimed it) deep sorrow: "Pray 
forgive me. Knowing you, I should not have provoked you. 1 prontisc 
to abstain from these things, but for Heaven's sake lake back your vow. 
This is too hard on me.” 

“It is very good for you to forgo these articles. 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that you will be all the better without them. As for nie, I 
cannot retract a vow seriously taken. And it is sure to benelit me, for all 
restraint, whatever prompts it, is wholesome for men. You will, therefore, 
leave me alone. It will be a test for me, and ))ioral support for you in 
carrj'ing out your resolve.” So she gave me up. “You arc too obstinate. 
You will listen to none,” she said, and sought relief in tears. 

She rallied quickly, hacniorrhage coinplctcly stopped, and I added 
somewhat to my reputation as a quack. 

I took the vow of brahmacharya in 1906. I clearly saw that one as- 
piring to serve humanity with his whole soul could not do without it. It 
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Avas borne in upon me that I should have more occasions for service of the 
kind I was rendering, and that I should find myself unequal to my task if 
I were engaged in the pleasures of family life and in the propagation and 
rearing of children. In a word, I could not live both after the flesh and 
the spirit. 

I had not shared my thoughts on the subject with Kasturbai until then, 
but only consulted her at the time of taking the vow. Kasturbai had no 
objection. But I was hard put to it in making the final resolve. I had 
not the necessary strength. But I launched forth with faith in the sus- 
taining power of God. 

From that day when I began brahviacharya, our freedom began. My 
wife became free from my authority as her lord and master, and I became 
free from the slavery to my own appetite which she had to satisfy. No 
other woman had any attraction for me in the same sense that she had. 
I was too loyal as husband, and too loyal to the vow I had taken before 
my mother, to be slave to any other woman. But the manner in which my 
brahmacharya came to me irresistibly drew me to Woman as the mother 
of man. She became too sacred for sexual love. And so every woman at 
once became sister or daughter to me. . . 

During the days of the first Satyagraha in South Africa, Kasturba 
said: “I am sorry that you arc not telling me about this. What defect is 
there in me which disqualifies me for jail ? I also wish to take the path to 
which you arc inviting the others.” 

“You know I am the last person to cause you pain. There is no ques- 
tion of my distrust in you. I would be only too glad if you went to jail, but 
it should not appear at all as if you went at my instance. In matters like 
this every one should act relying solely upon one’s own strength and cour- 
age. If I asked you, you might be inclined to go just for the sake of 
complying with my request. And then if you began to tremble in the law 
court or were terrified by hardships in jail I could not find fault with you, 
but how would it stand with me? Flow could I then harbour you or look 
the world in the face? It is fears like these which have prevented me from 
asking you too to court jail.” 

“You may have nothing to do with me,” she said, “if being unable to 
stand jail I secure my release by an apology. If you can endure hardships 
and so can my boys, why cannot I? I am bound to join the struggle.”. . . 
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I had not intended to say anything ahout iny wife Iravinfi joined in (lie 
Rajkot struggle. But sonic cruel criticism ahout Iier inteiveniion prompts 
an explanation. It liatl never occurred to me that she should join it. I'or 
one thing she was too old for such hardshiiis. But sir.iinte as it may ap- 
pear to critics, they must believe me when 1 say that though she was illi- 
tcratc, she was and has heen for years absolutely free to do what she 
liked. When she joined the struggle in South Africa or in India, it was 
of her own inner prompting. And so it was this time. When she heard 
of Manihen’s arrest, she could not restrain herself and asked me to let 
her go. I said she was ton weak. She had just then fainted in her bath- 
room in Delhi, and might have died but for Devadas’s presence of mind. 
She said she did not mind. 1 then referred to Sardar. lie would not hear 
of it cither. 

But this time he melted. He had seen my grief over the breach of 
faith by the Thakorc Saheb induced b\ the Resident. ICasturbai was a 
daughter of Rajkot. She felt a personal call. She coulil not sit still whilst 
the daughters of Rajkot were suftcring for the freedom of men and women 
of the State. . . 

She was blessed with one great quality to a considerable dcgicc, a 
quality which most Hindu wives possess in some measure. And it is this: 
willingly or unwillingly, consciously or unconsciouslv, she considered her- 
self blessed following in mv footsteps. 

She was a woman always of vciw’ strong will which in our early d.iys 
I used to mistake for obstinacy. But that strong will enabled her to he- 
come, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art and practice of non-violent 
non-co-operation. Although she had gone through several imprisonments, 
she did not take kindly to the present incarceration (1942-44) during 
which all creature comforts were at her disposal. My arrest simultane- 
ously with that of many others, and her own immediately following, gave 
her a great shock and embittered her. She was wholly unprepared for 
my arrest. T had assured her that the Government trusted mv non-vio- 
lence, and would not arrest me unless 1 courted arrest mvself. Indeed, the 
nervous shock was so great that after her arrest she developed violent 
diarrhoea and, but for the attention that Dr. Sushila Navyar who was 
arrested at the same time as the deceased was able to give her, she might 
have died before joining me in the detention camp, where my presence 
soothed her and the diarrhoea stopped without any further medicament. 
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Not so the bitterness. It led to frctfulncss ending in painfully slow 
dissolution of the body. Though for her sake I have welcomed her death 
as bringing freedom from living agony, I feel the loss more than I had 
thought I should. We were a couple outside the ordinary. Ours was a 
life of contentment, happiness and progress. 




MAHADEV 

By Verrier Elwin 


W HEN I heaicl over tlic radio of the death of Mahadev Dc';ai the 
jungle round me hecamc more desolate and all that night I lav 
awake, my mind thronged \\ith a score of memories of a dcarly-loveil 
friend. I remembered him on the battlefield among his belovcil peasants 
at Bardoli; I recalled how he had taught me to read Tolstoy at Sab.ir- 
mati; I remembered going to sec him in prison and how the mean and 
gloomy little ofllce where we had our interiiew seemed transformed bv 
the vitality and the beauty of this man whom no chains could bind. Then 
later I remembered him at the time of Gandhiji’s arrest after the Round 
Table Conference and how at a moment when most secretaries would have 
been fussed and distracted, he remained calm, unhurried and as always 
supremely efficient. 

Mahadcvbhai threw in his lot with Gandhi at the time of the 
Champaran Satyagraha in 1918; among the list of volunteers from the 
Bombay Presidency the name of Mahadev Harihhai Desai, n.A., 
then appeared for the first time. At Madhuban on January 17. 1918, a 
school was opened in the house of Seth Gansliyandas, and Mahadev and 
his wife were among the workers there. But Mahadev was already 
Gandhi’s secretary and in a very short time was dealing with problems 
even wider and more exacting than those of a village school. From that 
year onwards Mahadev was Gandhi’s const.int companion until his death 
in the Aga Khan Palace in 1943. He was officially the secretary, but he 
w’as much more than that. Me was in fact Home and Foreign Secret.iry 
combined. He managed everything. He made all the arrangements. He 
W’as equally at home in the office, the guest-house and the kitchen. He 
looked after many guests and nui.st have saved ten years of Gandhi’s time 
by diverting from him unwanted visitors. He had a wonderful way witli 
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elderly ladies. He knew just how to handle Emily Kinnalrd. When he 
went to England, he so charmed my own dear mother that she, of very 
orthodox stock, was completely converted to his politics and half-converted 
to his religion in an afternoon. 

Above all, Mahadev was Gandhi’s Boswell. Perhaps in view of 
Dr. Johnson’s liking for hot punch (a partiality which his biographer 
more than shared) it would be more accurate to say that Mahadev was 
Plato to Gandhi’s Socrates. But, unlike Socrates who never had the 
chance with Plato, Gandhi read and checked everything that was recorded 
of him. Mahadev’s task was to make Gandhi real to millions. He made 
him perhaps the best known man in the world, certainly the best loved. 
The punctual, vivid, intimate stories that appeared week by week in Young 
India and Harijan displayed to readers all over the world a personality 
so lovable that love was inevitably roused in response. I think there can 
be no doubt that today Gandhi has the personal love and affection of more 
people than any other man living; in the creation of that affection 
Mahadev had his important part, for without knowledge there cannot 
be lasting love. Without Mahadev a thousand jewels more precious than 
diamonds would have been lost to the world. 

But was the Gandhi that Mahadev showed us week by week the true 
Gandhi, or was he a Gandhi sentimentalized, romanticized, tidied-up as it 
were for presentation to the public? I think we had the truth. Mahadev 
was a journalist, it is true — he had the makings of a very great journalist, 
just as Boswell had — but like all the greatest journalists, he had not only 
a nose for news but a flair for truth. I believe the picture of Gandhi that 
he gave to the world was true in every respect. 

What are the chief elements in that portrait? The first thing that 
strikes one is the stress on Gandhi as a human, loving, witty personality. 
Mahadev loves to show his hero in contact with people and with people 
of every different kind. Some of the best things he ever wrote were his 
accounts of the English excursions. 

Then again Mahadev excels in showing us Gandhi the debater. Here 
is the true Socratic touch. He was never more pleased than when he could 
show his Bapu confounding an opponent in argument, putting him down, 
chuckling him out of countenance. I used to suspect that sometimes he 
deliberately introduced people into Gandhi’s presence for the express 
purpose of sharpening his wit and enabling him to display his truly 
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marvellous powers of debate. For Gaiuliii is not a monuIoj;ue-man : when 
you go to liini lie does not address you as il you were a public meeting; lie 
talks: he is one of the world’s great conversationalists. 

On the whole, in Mahadev’s portrait, the politician is somewliat in 
abeyance. That was natural, for Gandhi as a politician is fully represented 
by his own speeelies and statements. It was Mahadev’s special privilege to 
be able to show the world the Mahatma ofl the stage and below the plat- 
form. There were two things, however, that he never lircil of stress- 
ing. One was Gandhi’s love for khadi and the other his insistent war 
against untouchability. 

Above all, Mahadev's spiritual and intellectual gifts enabled him to 
penetrate to the heart of things. Me was able to sliow tis something of 
what the struggle really meant. He never exploited (iandlii’s suftcrings; 
he did not emphasize them; hut occasionally he lifteii the veil and gave 
us a glimpse of the stress and urgency, the almost intolerable burden, the 
unyielding pressure, the passion of a whole nation struggling for unity 
and freedom, focussed and concentrated in one human spirit. 

As a writer Maliadev revealed a very wide ami general culture, with 
a catholic taste in poetry, art and literature. Me had a clear, clean, 
idiomatic English style. He wrote prodigiously, hut never with careless- 
ness or inaccuracy. 1 have probably, like thousands of other men of my 
time, read every word that Mahadev ever published. Few writers can 
have commanded so many regular readers. In adtlition to his weekly 
articles, a number of his writings were collected in hook form. I have 
four of these books in my library; 1 believe they represent his complete 
published works. It would he a very proper token of love for his meim.'ry 
if everything he has written could be collected and republished in a uni- 
form memorial edition. 

The first of my books is entitled Gatidlii in Itulimi ('illatfcs and was 
published by Ganesan in 1927. It is an excellent account of the 
Mahatma’s tours In the villages of Kathiawad, Bengal, Malabar and 
Travancore in 1925. The following year Ganesan imblished another 
tour journal called IFilh Gandhiji in Ceylon, giving as the name suggests 
an account of Gandhi’s visit to Lanka in 1927. Then we have the ad- 
mirable piece of reportage. The Story of Bardoli, published in Alimcdabad 
in 1929. This is, as Mahadev himself says, " an authentic and somewhat 
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intimate record, of great value to all those interested in the methods of 
Satyagraha as a weapon to secure justice and freedom.” Although it is 
an account of a battle as determined and exacting in its non-violent way 
as any war of arms, the book is written in the true spirit of ahimsa. 
Mahadev himself admits that the writing “may not perhaps reveal a pen 
dipped in the ink of love — a positive and a most difficult virtue, but there 
is nothing wliich has the slightest trace of rancouf and malice.” This is, 
I think, the only book which is not directly about Gandhi himself and yet 
every page throws light on his character and teaching. I myself saw 
something of the spirit of the people of Gujarat in those days and there 
has never been a time when the spirit of Gandhi was more truly inter- 
preted and more bravely expressed. 

Finally, there is Mahadcv’s collection of letters from England which 
were assembled in The Nation's Voice. This, as I have said, is probably 
the best thing that he ever did. It is an exceptionally brilliant piece of 
work. It revealed to the people of India their Mahatma and represen- 
tative moving freely among the greatest and the humblest of the land, 
moving with dignity and freedom and at every point giving his message 
in a spirit of love and truth. If there is anything to compare with these 
passages it is the wonderful account that Mahadev gave of the operation 
in the Sassoon Hospital at Poona. This will rank in the corpus of 
Gandhian literature tvith the description by C. F. Andrews of the breaking 
of the Delhi fast in 1924. 

Mahadev wrote, in a sentence already quoted, the revealing words 
that love wa.s “a positive and a most difficult virtue,” Yet, when I think 
of him, I feel that it was probably this virtue which he achieved more 
finely than any other. I do not overlook his indefatigable power of work; 
I do not forget his profound loyalty, his strength of purpose, his fearless- 
ness, the charm that made him a thousand friends. He had all these 
things, but in the spirit of love he excelled. If, like Sir Thomas Browne, 
he could sometimes sit entranced and rapt in the evening beauty of the 
Sabarmati River to lose himself in an O Altitudo!, he was even more 
himself listening, like Herbert, to some old peasant’s tale of woe. Among 
the beautiful songs that I remember singing at the evening prayers in the 
Sabarmati Ashram was one by Tukaram: 

That man is true 

JVho taketh to his bosom the afflicted. 
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hi such (I VI nil 

D^i'cllrlh, augustly present, 

God him seif. 

The henrt of such a vuin is filled ahrim 
JJ^tlh pity, getilletiess dud iovc. 

He takelh the forsaken for his o:cn. 

The servants in hi< home 

lie treateth af his ozvn dear children. 

\ 

iVo need to praise him more: 

These xeords stifiee. 

hi such a man God dzeelleth. 

But I would not say that God was “auj^ustly present” in Mahadee; 
rather one saw tl)c Spirit of Man, simple, kindly, afioctionatc, natural. 
Never was a man less pompous. Never was a man less conscious of his 
own great powers. His heart was filled with pity, gentleness and love; 
his mind was dominated hy a great and holy cause. 'J'hcre was no room 
for selfishness and egotism. He was too Inisy to he mean. In the great- 
ness of the cause and in the love of his great leader and friend, Mahadev 
Desai found himself and in his sclf-reali/ation hrought nearer the unltv, 
the freedom and the peace of India. 
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he is, his concept of religion as a moral force transcends mere crctlal hclief. 

Towards other religions his attitude is mure than that <jl toleration; 
it is one invariably of positive appreciation, (jandhi is fond of interpret- 
ing the life of Christ as a trium|)hanl vindication i»f the princi]de of non- 
violence, and at his wife's cremation Mirahen sang the Mahatma’s 
favourite Christian hymn “Lead, Kindly Light." (ianilhi has read tlic 
Koran and for Islam's idea of puritanical simplicity and its sense of 
brotherhood he has often c.xpressed the deepest re\ erence. 

“Let me explain," he once said, "what I mean by religion. It is not 
the Hindu religion which I certainly pri/.e above all other religions, but 
the religion which transcends Hinduism, which changes one's very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to the truth within, and which e\ er purifies. 

It is the permanent clement in liuman nature which counts no cost too 
great in order to find full expression and which iea\es the soul utterly 
restless until it has found itself, known its Maker, and appreciated the 
true correspondence between the Maker and itself." 1 he idea is as old 
as human thought. Like the ancient r/.'/;;.' Ciandhi regards religion as 
self-realisation, as tlie striving of the human personality to express itself 
in .service, suffering and sacrifice. “You cannot divide social, political and 
purely religious work into walertiglu compartments. 1 do not know any 
religion apart from human activity,” he writes. 

Apply this norm to the Mahatma’s actions, and you begin to uiuUr- 
stand his approach to most problems. If tlie ordinary man were asked 
to explain his own idea of politics he uould prohahly define it as “the .art 
of government’’; economics he associates vaguely with various laws of 
supply and demand, with the gold standard and with the coinolutions of 
exchange and high finance. Gandhi’s views on politics and economics, 
because they are fundamental, appear to many to he elementary. To him 
the basic fact of economics is that man must eat. Freedom from want is 
the first article of his creed, and throughout his public life he lias worked 
passionately to free his countrymen from the degradation of po\ erty. 

There is a passage in tlie moving speech he made at his first trial in 
1922 where Gandhi indicts not only the Britisii Government but the Indian 
townsman for neglecting the poor peasant. “Little do town-dwellers know 
how the semi-starved masses of India arc slowly sinking into lifclcssncss. > 
No sophistry, no jugglery in figures, can explain aw.ay tlie c\'idcnce that 
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the skeletons in many villages present to the naked' eye. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers o£ India will have 
to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against humanity which 
is perhaps unequalled in history." The Bengal famine which came two 
decades later testified to the terrible truth of the indictment. 

What distinguishes Gandhi most clearly from the older school of 
Indian politicians is this quality of never standing apart from the people. 
An English friend records how the Congress leader was once asked 
whether his service was done through love of the cause for which he 
worked, or for love of the people whom he served. “He replied un- 
hesitatingly that -his motive was love of the people. To serve a cause 
without serving persons was a dead thing.” Gandhi with his loin-cloth 
and his simple way of life has integrated more than his personality with 
the masses; he has stamped the mass mind with his moral impress. Not 
for everyone perhaps the elation of knowing what Thoreau described as 
“the joy of possessing all and owning nothin^;." But behind the simple 
way of life, as Gandhi has demonstrated, is a whole philosophy of life. 
Behind it, for instance, are the economics of sivadeshi and khadi. 

Deep in the Indian social s5’stcm is the idea of self-sufficiency which 
Gandhi has made the basis of the s^vadeshi movement. As far back as 
1916 in a speech at a Missionary Conference in Madras, he described 
■sivadeshi as “that spirit in us which restricts us to the use and service of 
our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote." What 
else is that but the doctrine of self-sufficiency? 

Elsewhere, in an explanation of the ideals of ashram life the 
Mahatma enlarges and elaborates on the same theme. “So when we find 
that there are many things we cannot get in India we must try to do 
without them. We may have to do without many things; but, believe me, 
when you have that frame of mind )'ou will find a great burden taken off 
your shoulders, even as the Pilgrim did in that inimitable book Pilgrim’s 
Progress. There came a time when the mighty burden that the Pilgrim 
was carrying unconsciously dropped from him, and he felt a freer man 
than he Avas when he started on the journey. So will you feel freer men 
than you are noAV, if immediately you adopt the sioadcshi life." In other 
Avords, the swadeshi life is the simple life. As someone has put it: 
Swadeshi proA'ides an excellent example of the Mahatma’s method of 
“reform from Avithin.” 
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Smulcslii spells all things to all men. Ciaiulhi Itas ollcn said that 
India could spilt her way to muiraj. In the early days of tlie yyiadahi 
campaign the Mahatma was fond of aflirming that the clotit industry Itatl 
enabled England to keep India in subjection, and he claimed that by 
stopping its import and by encouraging luune protluction the country could 
save some Rs. 50 to 60 crores of the annual drain. "If India could make 
a successful cllort to stop that drain," he once declared, "she could gain 
■wcuruj by that one act." In the light of present-day ditViculties the claim 
may seem exaggerated, but underlying snadcshi is a positive spirit of 
discipline and self-denial. An India dedicateii to these ideals should prove 
irresistible. 

Gandhi holds that .ttcvu/cs/ii through the clunkha or spinning \\hccl 
by supplementing the peasant’s income provides him with an insurance 
against unemployment and want: tiuis it is not a full time substitute but an 
aid to profitable occupation. In that sense it does not conflict with capital 
by depriving industry of labour. "The entire foundation of the spinning 
wheel,” declared Gandhi in an article nritten in Youtuj India many years 
ago, “rests on the fact that there arc crores of semi-unemployed people 
in India. And I would admit that if there were none such there would be 
no room for the spinning wheel.” 

Mis antipathy to industrialisation is impelled by the same humanistic 
urge. Nothing in all of Gandhi’s teachings has been more misunderstood 
or more misinterpreted than his attitude to machinery. I'o say that he is 
opposed to all machinery is simply not true. What Gandhi regards as 
anti-social is the type of machinery which by displacing human labour 
increases unemployment, and in Hind Szvaraj, written in 1908, he states 
this view clearly. 

Asked on one occasion whether he was against all machinery, Gandhi 
replied: “How can I be when I know that even this body is a most delicate 
piece of machinery ? The spinning wheel is a machine: a little toothpick 
is a machine. What 1 object to is the craze for machines, not machinery 
as such. The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. Men 
go on saving labour till thousands go without work and are thrown on the 
open streets to die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, not for 
a fraction of mankind, but fori all. I want the concentration of wealth 
not in the hands of a few but in the hands of all. Today machinery merely 
helps a few to ride on the backs of millions. The impetus behind it all is 
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not philanthropy but greed. It is against this constitution of things that 
I am fighting with all my might. The supreme consideration is man. The 
machine should not tend to atrophy the limbs of man.” 

Has the Mahatma’s attitude to industrialisation undergone any 
change in recent years? There are indications that it has. Perhaps it 
would be' more correct to say that his views have developed rather than 
altered since the basic premises remain. He is still opposed to machinery 
which results in increasing unemployment, and his basic objection to large- 
scale industries which help to concentrate wealth in the hands of a few at 
the expense of the many persists. 

In his interesting and very revealing book A Week ivith Gandhi, 
Louis Fischer records a significant conversation with the Mahatma on 
June 7, 1942. Gandhi, discussing his favourite doctrine that wealth 
should be spread and not concentrated, suggests that the country’s assets 
should be distributed among India’s 700,000 villages. Fischer inquires 
what the villages will do “with the dollar that has come back to them 
from the irnperial bank of England.” Here is his account of Gandhi’s 
reactions. “One thing will happen,” Gandhi asserted. “Today the share- 
holders get no- return. Intermediaries take it away. If the peasants are 
masters of their dollars' they will use them as they think best.” “A peasant 
buries his money in the ground,” Fischer suggested. “They will not bury 
their dollars in the ground,” Gandhi said, “because they will have to live. 
They will go back to the bank, their own bank, and utifise it under their 
direction for purposes they think best. They may then build windmills or 
produce electricity or whatever they like. A central government will 
evolve, but it will act according to the wishes of the people and will be 
broad-based on their will.” 

“The state, I imagine,” Fischer said, “will then build more industries 
and develop the country industrially.” 

To this Gandhi makes no direct reply, but on the following day when 
Fischer presses the point he retorts: “You want to force me into an 
admission that we would need rapid industrialisation. I will not be forced 
into such an admission. Our first problem is to get rid of British rule. 
Then we will be free, without restraints from the outside, to do what 
India requires.” On many issues the Mahatma’s views are rigid if not 
dogmatic, but it is noticeable from Fischer’s account that Gandhi, what- 
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ever his past predilections may have been, preserves today an open mind 
on the question of India’s industrialisation. Me is content that his country 
on attaining freedom should do what she believes is best for her. 

Many people forget that Gandhi supports the claim for high tariffs 
in favour of Indian industries — an attitude which docs not square with a 
supposedly fanatic anti-industrialist. All of which suggests that the 
Mahatma docs not rule out the use of machinery or the aids of science 
provided they arc adapted to the economic and social environment of the 
masses. Industry which helps employment and promotes the general 
welfare he would presumably welcome. In 19.18 the Indian National 
Congress, under the inspiration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, appointed 
a National Planning Committee whose terms of reference involved the 
development of large-scale industries. This proves that the Congress is 
by no means ridden by economic obscurantism. 

Gandhi’s love for the common man shines strongest in bis political 
teachings, niended in the doctrine of ahimsa or non-violence are two of 
Christianity’s outstanding principles — the precept, firstly, of returning 
good for evil, and the promise that the meek shall inherit the earth. I he 
idea of using moral suasion rather than force is not new to humanity, hut 
to Gandhi belongs the credit of employing it as an instrument for social 
and political regeneration. 

It is interesting to recall that the Mahatma early regarded himself 
as a disciple of Tolstoy, to whom he sent an account of his first non- 
violent campaigns in South Africa. Tolstoy in his reply ended on a 
prophetic note. Me wrote: "Your activity in the 'I'ransvaal, as it seems to 
us at this end of the world, is the most essential work, the most important 
of all the work now being done in the world, wherein not only the nations 
of the Christian, hut of all the world will unavoidably take part.’’ That 
Gandhi will live as the exponent of a new tcclmiquc in political warfare is 
certain. As Edward Thompson testifies, “he will he remembered as one 
of the very few who have set the stamp of an idea on an epoch. That 
idea is non-violence.” 

In Satyagraha (soul-force) which is the practical expression of 
ahimsa Gandhi forged a weapon well suited to Indian conditions, and 
perhaps — though this is controversial — to the Indian temperament. 
"Ahimsa is the highest duty,” affirms a saying of the Mahahharata. 
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It is the duty of the pacifist to seek the way of reconciliation and to 
attempt to persuade the opponent into doing the right before compelling 
him with the moral weapon of Satyagraha. Of his antipathy to the violent 
ambitions of Germany and Japan, Gandhi made no secret and to both 
Powers he addressed appeals for peace. When hostilities broke out Gandhi 
reprinted his letter to Hitler in his paper Harijan, adding the note: “I am 
not therefore just now thinking of India’s deliverance. It will come. But 
what will it be worth if England and France failed or if they came out 
victorious over Germany ruined and humbled.” These sentiments echo 
the Mahatma’s well-known declaration during the last war — “I will not 
hurt England or Germany to serve India.” 

To the pacifist humanity has no national frontiers, and when the 
Mahatma during the present war “expressed”, as the official charge-sheet 
published by the Government of India put it, “the intention of negotiating 
with Japan”, he Avas doing nothing inconsistent Avith his creed. Alone 
almost among the intellectual pacifists of his age, Avho included such great 
names as Einstein and Bertrand Russell, Gandhi steadfastly kept true to 
his pacifist principles. A Avorld in the throes of a desperate armed conflict 
turns its back today on the prophet of pacifism, and frankly the practi- 
cability of non-violence on a mass scale remains to be proA'ed. Yet it is 
incontroA'ertible that Auolence, like poAA’er, corrupts and brutalises. Some 
day.the still, small Amice of reason may be heeded by a AA'ar-weary Avorld. 

Non-A’iolence, impl)'ing abstention from Auolence, suggests a negatiAm 
method, but for G'andhi clearly it means much more than that. It implies 
not only actiA'e refusal to shed another’s blood but the Avill to suffer in 
order to conA'ert the opponent. Satyagraha is the AA'eapon of the strong, 
not the Aveak. Implicit in the idea is the humanist belief that suffering has 
a direct instrumental value: “. . . it is not meetings and demonstrations 
that AA’ould giAT us victory, but quiet suffering.” And elscAAhere Gandhi 
says, "Satyagraha is nothing but tapasya for Truth.” 

In the popular mind Satyagraha is often confused AA'ith passiA'c resist- 
ance. But there is an appreciable difference betAA-een the tAvo terms. 
Unlike the Satyagrahi, the passitm resister does not recognise the duty of 
loA'ing his enemy. As Gandhi puts it, passitm resistance can be charac- 
terised by hatred and can finally manifest itself in Auolence. The aim of 
the Satyagrahi is to bear pain himself, and by so doing oAmrAvhelm his 
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opponent. While passive resistance is the weapon of the weak, Satyaj^raha 
is demonstrably tlie instrument of tlie strong. 

What the true Satyagrahi aims at is to shame the wrong-doer into 
doing right by enduring the maximum suliering without thought of 
counter-violence. Thereby the opponent is not pliysically coerced but 
morally undermined. Tlie idea of fasting as a form of suliering is 
impelleil by tlie same motive though here again (iandhi extends the appli- 
cation of an old practice from personal to political ends. In the India ol 
John Company's days the spectacle ol a creditor lasting on his debtor's 
doorstep was by no means novel. 

When Gandhi undertook his "capacity last" in I'cbruary I'M.i, he 
employed a method which however much it may have pu/./’.led and irritated 
the west was understood by his countrymen. Me was, to borrow a phrase, 
"doing dharana" on the British Government’s doorstep. Me was attem)it- 
ing to shame his opponent into iloing right. 1 he I act that the fast served 
no practical purpose ilid not in Indian eyes divest it ol its moral triumph. 

Behind the idea of Satyagrnha as of ficadnlii is the same (iandhiaii 
doctrine of "reform from within." Non-violence being, as the Mahatma 
insists, the weapon of the strong, its practice calls for self-discipline. Its 
use arises not from a sense of impotence but from a feeling of inner 
strength. Its value lies in the fact that it inllicts phy.sical injury on none 
but the exponent. 

Gandhi's sense of social service has, unlike some of his political 
experiments, invariably sought a practical outlet. Mis passion for nursing 
the sick, for instance, dates back to his youth and be records how in his 
boyhood days he nursed his father through many illnesses. Since then he 
is found serving in hospitals, in ambulance corps and as a private nurse. 
In his autobiography Gandhi describes how he conducted without assist- 
ance the delivery of his last child. In South Africa he often conde/nned 
his countrymen for living in insanitary and lilthy surroundings. In 1S97 
we find him conducting a campaign in Durban for sanitary reform among 
the Indian re.sidents. The Mahatma’s interest in sanitation has remained 
acute and he has never disdained to perform the mo.st menial tasks such as 
the cleaning out of latrines. There is in his make-up not the slightest trace 
of any sense of squeamishness. 

At a time when much lip-service is jtaid to democracy, particularly 
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Tlic oiitstaiulinp, and in many ways the most sinnilicant feature of 
the Maltatma’s work as a social reformer is the hackttrotind of radical 
and conservative iileas which inspire it. “I am a reformer thronph ami 
through,” he has declared, “Inn my zeal never leads me to the rejection 
of any of the essential things of Hinduism.” 'I'o him the e()nality f)f all 
men is a fundamental creed, and his opposition to untoitchahility as a hlot 
not only on the Hindu social system hut as a sin against mankind is pass- 
ionate and uncompromising. Signilicantly he has always stressed the 
point that the system has no sanction in the 1 lindu >/;<;»/; ro. ( )n the other 
hand while criticising the rigours and disabilities of caste he is not prepared 
to uproot the custom. According to him, tlie ilivisions of caste "tleiinc 
duties, they confer no privileges. Ail are horn to serve (lod’s creation, 
a Brahmin with liis knouleilge, a Kshnfrita with his power of protection, 
a Vaishya with his commercial ability, and a Shudra with bodily labour. 
This, however, docs not mean that a Brahmin, for instance, is absolved 
from bodily labour or the duty of protecting himself and others, 'riiere 
is nothing again to prevent the Shudra front ac()uiring all tite knowlctige 
he wishes.” It is the familiar Ciandhian axiom of status intposing iluties 
rather than rights hut this idealisation of caste does not altogether acconl 
with common practice. The abandonment of the caste system is surely 
a way to the abolition of untouchability. 

Yet service is undeniably the master passion of his life, and the 
Mahatma revered today for his selllcssness will also be remembereti tor 
it. Saints are rarely simple. The western worKl is often baitleil by the 
Mahatma’s mental processes. A pr.actical ntystic like Ciandhi is nt)t an 
easy man to understand. This frail being, as his early activities in South 
Africa testify, docs not lack physical courage; of his moral courage he 
has given abundant proof. And undeniably he will be remembered more 
for the spirit he represented and sought to transmute to his fellowmen 
than for any material achievement he may happen to leave behind him. 

Many of the world’s great figures have entered men’s ntinds only to 
destroy human fellowship and goodwill. It is (iandhi’s great contribution 
to the civilization of his day that in entering men’s minds he seeks not to 
destroy but to promote in their hearts a love for their fellowmen. 
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B-y K. R, Kripalani 


T olstoy and Lenin! Tagore and Gandhi! No other people save 
the Russians and the Indians have produced within recent times a 
pair of contemporaries, at once so illustrative of their people’s genius and 
so remarkable for the height and quality of their achievements. 

Whilst Tolstoy and Lenin challenge and repudiate each other's ge- 
nius and seem to represent a balance of contrary forces in the develop- 
ment of the Russian civilization, Tagore and Gandhi have confirmed and 
upheld each other and represent a fundamental harmony in the Indian 
civilization. Perhaps when the Russian experiment in socialism has been 
fully worked out, a reconciliation between the spirits of Tolstov and Lenin 
will be achieved. 

Genius of one order cannot be compared or contrasted nith genius 
of an altogether different order. Gandhi's genius lends no comparison 
to Tagore’s. Nevertheless, both were sons of the same Mother India 
nurtured on the same lore and the same heritage, inspired by the same 
ideal and dedicated to the same cause. It is this oneness in the 
spirit of their genius, the parallel in the sadliana of their life, running 
through a multitude of differences that we shall endeavour to trace and 
discuss. 

Though for more than two generations our intelligentsia have been 
looking wesnvards for intellectual and moral inspiration, it is to Gandhi 
and Tagore that our future generations will look back with pride and 
gratitude. For these two, more than any others, have embodied the 
noblest thought and practice of India, if not of mankind. In their per- 
sonalities were blended and integrated in one intense reality the best of 
their people’s heritage, their strivings and their hopes, India’s spiritual 
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sensibility rcaclinp to tlic sj/irit of tlic west, responsive to its stinnilus 
Init (.ietemiined to resist its aggression, 'riicrein lies the permanent sig- 
nificance of tlieir lives. 

To the superficial eye, these two men stem as tiificrent as two men 
can be from one another, liifterent in every resiH‘ct — in pliysical appear- 
ance, in mental equipment, in sensibilitv, in the influence f)f heredity and 
family tradition, in tlieir early upbringing and eiiuc.ition, in the paths they 
laid out for themselves, in the experiences that befell them on the way. 
From a middle-class Vaisbya familv of a minor state in Kathiawaii to an 
aristocratic Brahmin family of zomindon in Calcutta — at that time the 
political, commercial and intellectual capital of India — is a far cry. 

Compared with young (iandhi. voung 'I'agore Ir.ul all the ativantages 
of birth and upbringing. Bengal was at that time in the full tide of a 
literary, social and religious renaissance. If ever there was truth in the 
Bengali’s boast that wltat Bengal thinks today tlie rest of India tiiinks 
tomorrow, it was then rather than at any other time. Among a stal- 
wart band of pioneers were Rabindranath’s grandfather, Dwarkanatli, 
known as the Prince because of his generous and magnificent ways, his 
father Devendranath, known as the Maharshi because of his great clia- 
racter and spiritual insight, his eldest brother, Dwijendranatb, known as 
the Philosopher, and his elder brotlicr Jyotirindranath, whose career was 
like that of a comet, trailing a da//ling path for a brief’ moment. Tlie 
influence of the Maharshi, whose life remains recorded as an authentic 
chapter in the annals of tlie experiments of Indian sages with trutli, 
formed the spiritual background of his son’s education. I'his saved the 
Indian Goethe from the natural paganism of a poet’s creed and made him 
in spirit a kinsman of Gandlii’s. 

What of young Gandhi? Though he w.is born in a well-to-do, res- 
pectable family of upright parents, he was not the favourite of fortune 
that young Tagore was. Siiv and reserved, of no extraordinary distinc- 
tion in appearance or talent to mark him oft from others, |r- gave no 
promise in his boyhood of the extraordinary, almost superhuman stature 
he was to attain in his later age. It was as thougli Nature, jealous of 
tlic delicate and precious instrument she was fashioning, wanted to ward 
off every evil eye and so hid it in a commonplace sheath. Not even the in- 
strument itself was aware of the herculean mission that awaited it in the 
world outside. No consciousness of genius haunted it, no prophet’s frenzy 
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ruffled the placid surface of an uneventful boyhood, no passionate long- 
ings forced their way out of the deep caverns of the soul. He was spared 
all premature strain of that overwhelming consciousness of his des- 
tiny which has been the making and the unmaking of many geniuses and 
prophets, till his mind had ripened and was able to bear the strain lightly, 
without pride, without aggressiveness. It is true that a deep' sense of 
loyalty to parents, of devotion to duty, of truthfulness, and an unwilling- 
ness to think ill of others were evident even in the little schoolboy, but 
in the setting in which he was born and brought up these qualities were 
not perhaps very extraordinary, non did they give any hint of the dyna- 
- mic mind of one of the world’s greatest revolutionaries. 

And yet these qualities, though they could not at that time have led 
anyone to forecast his future destiny, are the qualities which are still the 
rock bottom of his’ character, their content and scope widening vith the 
years. Loyalty to parents has become loyalty to Mother India, devo- 
tion to duty the unflinching dedication to the service of humanity, truth- 
fulness pursuit of Truth, and unwillingness to think ill of others tolerance 
and fair-mindedness towards his political opponents. The little boy who 
was so deeply moved by a picture of Shravana carrying, by means of 
slings fitted for his shoulders, his blind parents on a pilgrimage, was to 
grow up and carry on his shoulders the burden of his blinded countrymen 
on the pilgrimage of freedom. 

As children, Tagore and Gandhi were very shy and avoided the 
company of their school mates and hurried back home as soon as the 
school was over, “afraid”, as Gandhi says, “lest any one should poke fun 
at me.” “As a rule,” he tells us, “I had a distaste for any reading beyond 
my school books. The daily lessons had to be done because I disliked 
being taken to task by my teacher as much as I disliked deceiving him.” 
Young Tagore had no such conscience towards his studies, and did not 
mind feigning an illness to get rid of the conscientious tutor who would 
turn up even on a rainy day. But he had an inordinate love of reading 
anything he could come across outside his school texts. Once when he 
came across a copy of Jayadeva’s Gita Govifida written in Bengali script 
he went through the whole of it, reciting sonorously, though he knew 
no Sanskrit and understood hardly a verse. But the music of the sound 
enchanted him and he copied out the whole of the book for his use. Simi- 
larly he M'ould sit and recite page after page of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta 
without understanding a line. “Looking back on childhood days”, he tells 
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US, ‘ tlic tiling tluu recurs most often is the mystery whicli used to (ill both 
life and world. . . It was as if nature lield something in lier elosed hand 
and was smilingly asking us: Wlial d’ 3’ou think 1 haie.-'" Already at the 
age of fourteen the young hoy was writing |>alriotic poems and reciting 
them at the Hindu Slela, “which was tlien the nucleus of the 
movement in llengal.” (.)ne of them was a i'iting satire on tlie pageantry 
and pomp of the Delhi Durbar held hy l.ord Litton, while famine was 
raging all around. 

At about the same age or a little earlier young (iandhi too was 
e.xperiencing the lirsl stirrings of patriotic /cal and was putting through, 
quietly and in utter secrecy, his first experiment with Truth. L’nder the 
iniluence of an unworthy friend and in the sincere heliel that meat-eating 
was essential to the revitalising of his jicople to enable them to copf with 
the Rritish menace, he was training hitnscU to relish meal — at what an- 
guish to his sensitive mind he has liimselt told us. 

For the early life and adventures of these two strange chiUIren of 
Mother India, we have no other authentic record save what they have 
given us in their autobiographies. While (iandhi, with scrupulous truth- 
fulne.ss and characteristic humility, has hared before us the most intimate 
details of his personal and private life, Tagore has drawn a discreet cur- 
tain over them, (iancihi's jicrsonality is integrated in one single pursuit 
of Truth and he keeps the doors of his life open, as a laboratory for ex- 
periments which are of enduring value to all humanity. To (|uote his 
own words: "As 1 have all along believed that what is possible for one 
is })ossihie lor all, my experiments have not been ca^nducted in the closet, 
but in the open." 

Gandhi in his humility refuses to attribute any special inborn genius 
to himself and believes that any tine of us can become like him, if only 
we earnestly strive. And so to hearten us he talks less of his uncommon 
virtues and more of his common human failings and draws for its the 
picture of the little hoy “pilfering stumps of cigarettes thrown away by my 
uncle,” stealing “coi)pers from the servant’s pocket money in order to 
purchase Indian cigarettes,” clipping a bit of gold out of his brother's 
armlet. Only a shamclc.ss cynic or a humble votary of truth like Gandhi 
would have the courage to lay bare his past to the curious ga/c of all. 

“Both Gurudeva and Gandhiji,” wrote Jawnharlal Nehru in August 
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1941, a few days after the poet’s death, “took much from the west and 
from other countries, specially Gurudeva. Neither was narrowly national. 
Their message was for the world. And yet both were 100 per cent In- 
dia’s children, and the inheritors, representatives and expositors of her 
age-long culture. How intensely Indian both have been, in spite of all 
their wide knowledge and culture. The surprising thing is that both of 
these men with so much in common and drawing inspiration from the 
same wells of wisdom and thought and culture should differ from each 
other so greatly. No ttvo persons could probably differ so much as 
Gandhi and Tagore.” 

Yes, they seemed to differ in every respect. They seemed to differ 
as the deep blue of the mid-day sky differs from the pageant of colours at 
sunrise, as a simple reed differs from a vina, as a piece of home-spun linen 
differs from rich brocade. But the most surprising thing of all is not 
how they differed, but that seeming to differ so much how much in com- 
mon they had, in their basic character, in the nature of their life-long 
sadhana, in the spirit of their dedication, even in the content of the mess- 
age they have given to their people, however much the language and the 
accent of the 'messages may differ. Pilgrims to the same shrine, they 
came by different paths, one trudging on bare feet, the other flying on 
eagle-wings. 

Both were deeply religious. Each had a different vision, but both 
were sustained by the same faith in the absolute reality of the spirit and 
in the capacity of the human spirit to realise its oneness with it. Both 
strove, each in his way, to attain this ideal. "What I want to achieve — 
what I have been striving and pining to achieve these thirty years,” writes 
Gandhi in his autobiography, “is self-realisation, to see God face to face, 
.. to attain vioksha. I live and move and have my being in pursuit 
of this goal. All that I do by way of speaking and writing and all my 
ventures in the political field, are directed to this same end.” “I have 
ever loved thee,” sings Tagore, “in a hundred forms and climes, in age 
after age, in birth after birth.” If nothing else remains, “let only that 
little be left of me whereby I may name thee my all.” Both were modest 
and truthful enough to admit that they had not attained the goal. “I 
have not yet found Him, but I am seeking after Him,” confesses one. 
“The song that I came to sing remains unsung to this day,” wails the other. 
“Thou wert hidden in my inmost heart, but I failed to see thee.” Both 
sought Him through love, one as Truth revealed in the Good and the 
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other as Beauty revealed by Harmony. "The stream whiclt comes from 
the infinite and llou'.s towards the finite — titat is the 'rruth, the (»nod. its 
echo which returns to the infinite is Beauty and Joy.” 

Neitlier souglit His vision in the privacy of a tempie, or in the soli- 
tude of a cave, or in the piety of a ritual. Nor tiid they follow the well- 
defined, traditional Indian path of psychic uulhaun, popularly known as 
yoffa. Both sought Him in this world of humanity, one ihrouf^h active 
dedicated service of his fellow creatures, the other through a direct, in- 
tuitive realisation of his affinity with every aspect of creation. “Your 
idol is shattered in the dust to prove that Hod’s dust is greater than your 
idol,” says Tagore. 

Gandhi’s mind is more logical, his devotion more single-hearted, his 
passion less varied and more intense, his courage and his willingness and 
capacity to suffer much greater than Tagore’s. He is the warrior and the 
crusader of India’s new humaititv, as Tagore was its herald and its hard. 
Tagore knew his limitations and could confess with humility: "When 1 
try to bow down to Thee, my obeisance cannot reach down to the depth 
where thy feet rest among the poorest, the Icnvliest and the lost.” He 
could admonish the priest to seek his God not in the dim twilight of the 
temple but in the open and dusty road of human ordeal, where the tiller 
is tilling the ground and the stone-breaker is breaking stones. He saw 
Him there, he saluted Him there, but could not keep Him company there. 
Gandhi sees Him there, he sought Him there and keeps Him company 
there. 

There is something of an ascetic, of an eternally self-denying 
about Gandhi. He rejoices in renunciation. Tagore was a poet and a 
lover of life. He loved, tended and cherished the senses as a musician 
cherishes his instruments. 

Deliverance is not for me in rennneinlinn, 

I feel the embrace of frccdojn in a lliniiuind 
bonds of dcliplil. 

No, I mil never shut the doors of my senses, 

The delight of sight and hearing and tnnch xvill 
bear thy deligjit. 

"Enjoy without greed" was the maxim he had garnered from the 
Upanishads. Yet he w’as far from being an epicurean. His personal 
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life was simple and clean, at times bordering on the austere, as those knotV 
,who lived with him. But he knew that the Hindu spiritual tradition had 
overstated the case for self-denial and had made life seem a bleak desert. 
He wanted to correct -tbe balance and teach his people the art of enjoying 
life without vulgarising it. 

Alas, my cheerless country, 

Donnhig the worn-out garment of deci epitude. 

Loaded with the burden of wisdom. 

You imagine you have seen through the fraud of creation. 

But though voluntary self-torture as a spiritual exercise was repug- 
nant to his nature, he knew and valued the necessity of suffering as a 
purifying force in life. He could agree with Gandhi that “suffering is 
the mark of the human tribe. It is an eternal law. No country has 
ever risen without being purified through the fire of suffering which is the 
one indispensable condition of our being.” But he would have added 
that capacity for joy is an equally indispensable condition of our being. 
Nor. indeed would Gandhi deny the fact. They differ only in their em- 
phasis. In November 1940, only a few months before his death, 
Tagore wrote: 

Small is maids body. 

How immense his strength of sufering. 

To each moment he brings endless vaiue 
Front’ his unconquerable will. 

Is there anywhere such quest, nameless, radiant. 

Such pilgrimages together, from road to road? 

Such pure waters of set vice, breaking through 
igneous rocks. 

Such endless store of love? 

What a tribute, nameless and radiant, to Gandhi’s own quest and 
pilgrimage 1 

Gandhi is the apo stle par excellence of n on-violence. It is the breath 
of hiriife, as it is the breath that may one day save humanity from its 
nightmare of hatred and slaughter. But few people know that even be- 
fore Gandhi had worked out and applied the possibilities of his faith and 
creed, Tagore had hailed the advent of such an apostle. In his dream 
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Prnyaschitln (Atonement) pulilishetl in 1909 iuul l)a^el! on hib novel 
Bau-Thakuramr Hal, puMisheii in 1883, ami apain in his play Mukta- 
Dhara (The Waterfall), 1922, he had created in Dhananjay Vairani 
almost a prototype of (landhi. Here is a character \vl»o, as his name 
suggests, has renounced all iiersonal possessions ami has taken upon him- 
self the leadership of his unarmeil people in a no-tax campaign against the 
cruel exactions of the king. Here is a regular Satyagraha on a mass 
scale, based on truth, non-vi()lence and fearlessness. 

Tagore, as is uell-knowii, had taken an active part in the early days 
ol the sicadeshi agitation in Bengal. His poems, songs and speeches had 
roused and inllamed the lervour of patriotic passion in Bengal ami hail 
hardened the will of the people to resist. But while he could rouse feel- 
ings and stimulate thinking, as perhaps no one else could, he could not lon- 
trol and direct the action of his people. 'I'hat is one great dilterence be- 
tween him and Gandhi, who is a born leader of men. (Jamihi is human 
will personified. He is master of his own will and is, therefore, able to 
control and direct the wills of others. When the popular agitation in 
Bengal found its natural overilow in violent activities, Tagore shrank 
from it in disgust and withdrawing front the arena sought consolation in 
his Muse. 

^ Nevertheless^ it is astonishing to recall how closely the programme 
of national activity he had laid down and expounded to his people as early 
as 1904 in his lecture on Swadeshi Samaj and in his presidential address 
at the Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna, in 1908, resembles 
the programme of constructive activity framed and organized by (iandhi. 
Non-co-operation, Hindu-Muslim unity, anti-untouchability, village re- 
construction, revival of handicrafts, rural education with its emphasis in 
training through hand labour, village self-government and volunteer or- 
ganizations, — all these were advocated by him in language of passionate 
sincerity. Though born and brought up in a city, his heart was with rural 
India. From its landscape ins Muse drew its unfailing inspiration and to 
'its neglected, voiceless masses his heart ever returned. 

To the dumb, langtiishiny and the sUipeficd 
must IV c give voice; 

These hearts, zviltcd, ivithered and broken 
must be galvanised zvith nezv hope; 

Beckoning them zve must exhort. 
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Lift up your heads this very instant 
and stand united, 

They before •Lvliom you quake in fear, quake more 
than you in their guilt, 

They ivill take to their heels the moment 
yon are roused. . . 

It was as though Tagore was the immortal voice and Gandhi the in- 
vincible arm of the new India, 

Though Gandhi had become the spearhead of Indian nationalism 
and Tagore was looked upon as the prophet of internationalism, Gan- 
dhi’s mission of liberation embraces the entire humanity, and Tagore’s 
love of his country was as deep-rooted and as intense as Gandhi’s. “I 
am wedded to India,” says Gandhi, “because I believe absolutely that she 
has a mission for the world. My religion has no geographical limits. I 
have a living faith in it which will transcend even my love for India her- 
self.” Again: “For me, patriotism is the same as humanity. I am pa- 
triotic because I am human and humane. My patriotism is not exclusive. 
I will not hurt England or Germany to serve India ... A patriot is so 
much less a patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian.” Tagore’s 
patriotism needs no advocate. His songs have been on the lips of Bengal’s 
martyrs being led to the gallows. He wanted the freedom of India not 
that she may shut herself up in her isolation nor that she should lord it 
over other nations, but that she may be in a position to offer to the world 
her best gifts and be able to accept from others the best they have to 
offer. He resented India’s political subjection because to continue exis- 
tence as “the eternal rag-picker at other people’s dustbins” is the greatest 
shame. “All humanity’s greatest is mine. The infinite personality of man 
can only come from the magnificent harmony of all human races. My 
prayer is that India may represent the co-operation of all the peoples of 
the earth. For India unity is truth and division evil.” 

No two Indians of recent times have raised their country’s stature so 
high, given their countrymen so much to be proud of and have revealed 
to them the greatness of their heritage and the possibilities of their future 
so vividly as these two. And yet neither of them ever flattered their 
people’s vanity or ever encouraged national or racial self-complacence. 
They have been the most unsparing critics of their people’s failings. “If 
the Indians have become the pariahs of the empire,” said Gandhi, “it is 
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retributive justice meted out to us by a just God." Says 'FaRorc : 

Ptisoih'V, tell me u7»o wm it llidt xvrotttjhl 
litis iinhrcaknble chitiii. 

It sens I, said the ptisouet, %iho foiled 
this chain vety i ate fully. 

0 my hapless cotittliy, those cchatii yut have 
insulted — 

Their humiliation uill dia/j you down to theii 
own level. 

"India contains all tliat is disRusting and all that is noble. You take 
>our choice,” said Javabarlal Nehru. Both 'FaRore and Gandhi, like 
Jawaharlal himself, have made no choice. 'Fhey accepted their country 
in its entirety, heighteninR its nobility and eieansinR, purifyiiiR and re- 
deeming its disgustingness. Both understood by swaraj something far 
more positive than mere freedom from foreign domination. Both were 
jealous guardians of moral values. Both were jiassionate believers in 
the sanctity and the inviolable rights of the individual’s personality, and 
were, therefore, mistrustful of the ever increasing claims of the state over 
the individual in a modern industrial society. Both were inveterate and 
vehement preachers against the dangers of a materialist and mechanical 
civilization. Tagore hated the spirit of the Machine Civilization which 
ruthlessly grinds the individual under its wheels in the name ot efliciency, 
though he was an admirer of western science and believed that, properly 
controlled, the machine could and should be made to serve the needs oi 
man. Gandhi is even more radical in his scepticism of the worth of an 
industrial civilization to human welfare: "1 would not shed a tear if 
there were no rail roads in India." It is true that of late he is willing to 
compromise on that issue in the sense that he will not stand in the way 
of industrial development in India, if the Indians want it. But he has an 
ascetic’s deep-seated fear of multiplying men's wants by making it easy 
to cater to them. 

Though friends of the poor, neither was a socialist, in the accepted 
sense of the term. Both began by believing that it was possible to per- 
suade tlic rich to regard them.selves as trustees for the poor. Their in- 
sistence on moral values as the guiding factor in human conduct and their 
profound faith in human nature, coupled with mistrust of the im- 
personal and non-human nature of the state, made it ine\itable for them 
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to think so. Though Tagore developed considerable sympathy and ad- 
miration for Soviet Russia towards the end of his life, it is doubtful if 
he ever believed in socialism. Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship, on the other 
hand, is so flexible, and his concern for the interest of the dispossessed so 
inflexible, that he may find it quite possible and consistent to advocate, or 
at any rate 'to tolerate, the expropriation of the propertied interests with- 
out compensation. 

Both were anti-fascists to the core and openly and passionately de- 
nounced Japanese aggression in China, even when British diplomacy w'as 
openly and shamelessly condoning it. It is a remarkable coincidence that 
both of them expressed their readiness to go to Japan to plead with the 
people there to desist from the wrong they were doing. Such was their 
faith in human nature and such their universal sympathy that they never 
could believe that a people could be intrinsically and wholly wicked, even 
when their governments were pursuing a wicked end. Wars, according 
to them, were due not to the specific wickedness of this nation or that but 
to the general fever of greed and violence generated by the industrial and 
materialist civilization of the west. The only ultimate way to prevent 
wars is to abjure violence, restrain greed and respect the supremacy of 
moral values. “Modern arms,” says Gerald Heard, “whoever employs 
them, can destroy civilization. .Modern regimentation — the sine qua non 
of the efficient employment of modern arms — must destroy all humane- 
ness. It does not matter under what flag, under which slogan, you em- 
ploy such methods. If you drink cyanide wishing to commit suicide or if 
you drink it believing it to be a cordial, the consequences must be the same. 
Means control ends.” If today European thinkers like Gerald Heard 
and Aldous Huxley are able to assert that means control ends, it is be- 
cause Gandhi and Tagore have been preaching and living by that faith 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Both began by crediting the British with good intentions and believed 
that if only they could be made to see the wrong they were doing to In- 
dia, they would desist. Both were destined to be disillusioned, step by 
step, and came to realise that the British have one set of principles for 
home consumption and another and quite a different set for export to India 
and the colonies. India to realise her destiny must break away completely 
from the tentacles of British imperialism. There is no other way. But 
even in the bitterest moments of this realisation, they never gave way to 
hatred and prejudice, nor indulged in self-righteousness, nor lost their 
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wide perspective of Inimanity. Wliat a contrast between tluir langtiage 
and the language of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill against their enemies! 
Even the great intellectuals of England and America, men \'.ho prided 
themselves on their universal toler.incc, and the grc.it religious leaders 
who preached commentaries on the Sermon on the Mount could not risist 
the temptation of indulging in fren/ies of jiious hatred. 

They e/itihei iu then piayei halh in a piniit t/inh, 

They enll their (nldieit, 

Kill, Kill, they ^hoiit: 

In iheii imnnnj v>nt{ile< the viinie of theii hyvnn, 
iriiile the Son of Man in IH< atfony pi ay, O God, 

Fliuij, fling fai a'aay tlin titp filled uilh 

the hitteien of poi<onf. . . 

On the very eve of India’s hitteresi struggle for freedom, and even 
while assuming the leadership of that struggle, (iandhi couhl s.iy: "Wc 
must remove hatred for the I’ritish from our hearts. At least in my heart 
there is no such hatred. As a matter of fact, 1 am a greater friend of 
the British now than ever 1 was. The reason for this is that at this mo- 
ment they arc in distress. .. It mav he that in a moment of anger they 
might do things which might provoke you. Nevertheless, you should not 
resort to violence and put non-violence to shame." In the whole history 
of mankind’s struggle for freedom, there is no instance of such majestv 
of moral discipline. 

Only for a brief interval during and after the first non-co-operation 
movement was there anything like a misunderstanding and opposition 
between these two apostles of Indi.a’s regeneration. It is not surprising. 
When two such gigantic personalities, at once intense, vital and original, 
rub shoulders, what is surprising is not that they once challenged each other 
in an open controversy hut that throughout their careers their relationship 
was marked by a spirit of the deepest respect, understanding and friendli- 
ness. Even when they differed, they were one in their spirit of mutual 
reverence. 

Their personal contact dates from 1915, when Gandhi first visited 
Santiniketan w'here the members of his Phoenix Ashram had already 
found a temporary home on their return from South Africa. During that 
first visit, Gandhi, true to his practice, had suggested to the teachers and 
students that they should dispense with the services of the cooks and other 
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servants and do all the work themselves. When the suggestion was put 
to the poet, he said to the boys, “The experiment contains the key to 
szuaraj." The experiment, however, did not last long, but the Santinike- 
tan Ashram still observes March 10 every year as Gandhi Day, when all 
the servants, including the sweepers, are given a holiday and all their work 
is done by the students and teachers. 

They met again at the end of 1917 when the poet recited his famous 
“India’s Prayer” at the opening session of the Calcutta Congress and 
Gandhi attended a stage performance of The Post Office at Tagore 
House. 

In 1919 came the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy in the Punjab. When 
the news, despite, the strict military censorship, trickled down to Bengal, 
Tagore was the first to make a public protest. It is interesting to compare 
the letter Tagore w'rote to the Viceroy on May 30, 1919, giving up his 
knighthood, with the one written by Gandhi on August 1, 1920, returning 
to the Viceroy his Kaiser-i-Hind medal. “The time has come,” wrote 
Tagore, “when the badges of honour make our shame glaring in the in- 
congruous context of humiliation, and I for my part wish to stand shorn 
of all special distinctions by the side of those of my countrymen who, for 
their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation not fit for 
human beings.” “I can retain,” wrote Gandhi, “neither respect nor affec- 
tion for a Government which has been moving from wrong to wrong in 
order to defend Its immorality.” Both were moral protests couched in 
words of great dignity and passion. But Avhile Tagore’s protest ended 
with the renunciation of his title, Gandhi’s inaugurated the non-co-opera- 
tion movement. It is surprising that Tagore, who was the first to make 
such a noble and dramatic gesture of non-co-operation, should have failed 
to appreciate the significance of the mass movement launched by Gandhi. 
Gandhi met him in Calcutta in September 1921. No record exists of the 
interview, but it seems the two parted agreeing to differ. 

The best statement and exposition of these differences is given us 
by a foreigner — a foreigner who was great enough to appreciate and in- 
terpret these two — Romain Rolland. We cannot do better than quote 
his words. 

“The controversy between Tagore and Gandhi, between two great 
- minds, both moved by mutual admiration and esteem, but as fatally sepa- 
■ rated in their feelings as a philosopher can be from an apostle, a St. Paul 
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from a Plato, is importaiU. For, on tlic one side ne have the spirit of 
religious faith and charity seeking to found a new humanity. ( )n tiic other, 
we have intelligence, free-horn, serene, and broad, seeking to unite aspi- 
i-ations of all luiinanity in sympathy and understanding, 

"On April 10, 1921, Tagore wrote from J^omlon, ‘\\"e arc grateful 
to Gandhi for giving India a chance to prove that her faith in the iii\ ine 
spirit of man is still living’. . . 

"Yet it was inevitable that the breach helween the too men would 
widen. . . At the lime he (Tagore) was not only a ‘poet’ hut tile spiritual 
ambassador of Asia to iMirope, where he Inul asked people to co-operate 
in creating a world university at Sanliniketan. Wfiat an irony of liestiny 
that he .should he preaching co-operation helween Occident and (Jrienl at 
one end of the world, when at (liat very oionient non-co-operation was 
being preached at the other end!. . . 

"Non-co-operation clashed with his way of thinking, for his men- 
tality, Ins rich intelligence, had been nonrishei! on all the cultures ol the 
world. . . In other words, just as Goethe in IS 1.1 refn.sed to reject I’rcncli 
civilization and culture, I'agorc refuses to banish wc.stern civilization. 
While Gandhi's doctrine docs not really set up a barrier between the cast 
and the west, Tagore knows it will be interpreted as doing so, once Hindu 
nationalism is stirred. . . 'I'agore saw the danger of mental despotism loom 
near, and in the Modern of October 1921, be pnblislied a real 

manifesto, ‘An appeal to Truth', which was a cry of revolt against this 
blind obeiiience. I he protest was particularly strong because it was jwc- 
ceded by a beautiful homage to the Mahatma. 

"Tagore’s nohle words, some of the most hcautiful ever addressed 
to a nation, arc a poem of sunlight. And the only criticism one can make 
of them is that tliey plane too higlt. . . 

“In his answer to Tagore Gandhi displays more passion th.nn he lias 
so far shown in the controversy. On Octoher 1.1, 1921, in Y auutj Jiid'ui. 
his stirring rejoinder appears. Gandhi thanks the 'Great SentincT for 
having warned India as to the pitbills ahead. He agrees with Tagore that 
most essential of all is the maintenance of a free spirit. . . Tagore is the 
sentinel who warns of the approach of the enemies called Bigotry. Le- 
thargy', Intolerance and Inertia. But Gandhi does not feel that Tagore's 
misgivings are justified. The Mahatma always appeals to reason." 
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“To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable form in which 
God dare appear,” wrote Gandhi, “is work and promise of food as wages 
. . .Hunger is the argument that is drawing India to the spinning wheel. 

“Give them work that they may eat! Why should I, who have no 
need to work for food, spin? — may be the question asked. Because 1 am 
eating what does not belong to me. I am living on the spoliation of my 
countrymen. Trace the source of every coin that finds its way into your 
pocket, and you will realise the truth of what I write. Every one must 
spin. Let Tagore spin, like the others. Let him burn bis foreign clothes, 
that is the duty today. God will take care of the morrow. As it says in 
the Gita, ‘Do Right’! ” 

“Dark and tragic words these!” comments Romain Rolland. “Here 
we have the misery of the world rising up before tbe dream of art and 
crying, ‘Dare deny me c.vistence!’ Who does not sympathise with 
Gandhi’s passionate emotion and share it? And yet in his reply, so proud 
and so poignant, there is nevertheless something that justifies Tagore’s 
misgivings: Sileat Poeta, imposing silence on the person who is called upon 
to obey the imperious discipline of the cause. Obey without discussion the 
law of svjadeshi, the fir.st command of which is ‘Spin!’ ” 

What a sad and unnecessary controversy! Here was the poet 
challenging the very man for whose advent he had waited and prayed, 
whose very methods he had anticipated and blessed, in his poems, speeches, 
dramas and novels. And Gandhi today would be the first to admit”' that 
the Great Sentinel had more than earned his right to his bread and did 
not need to spin to justify his existence. However, the poet was silenced. 
Had he not admonished himself? “If you can’t march in step with your 
compatriots in the greatest crisis of their iiistory, beware of saying they 
are in the wrong, and you in the right! But give up your place in the 
ranks, and go back to your poet’s corner and be prepared to meet with 
ridicule and public disgrace.” Retiring into his poet’s corner, he wrote 
the play Mukta-Dhara (The Waterfall), wiiich was the highest tribute he 
could have paid to Gandhi and his crusade of non-violence. So ended the 
controversy which only brought into relief the innate greatness of the two 
and the enduring affinity of their spirits. 

* We do not think Gandhiji would make any such admission. Has he not said that 
every art would be richer for the artist spinning? Gandhiji would accept the poet’s offering 
(or what it is worth but he would accept nothing as a substitute for hand ginning.— Sdi/ors. 
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Years passed, Gandlii lay in Ycravda Prison, dctcnnineil to resist 
with his life the iniquitous Communal Award. The epic fast \\as to 
awaken the conscience of his people and of their alien rulers. (J)n 
September 2, 1932, before the fateful da_\ dawned, he remembers his 
great fellow -spirit and pens these words to him. 

Dear Gurudev, 

This is early morning 3 o’clock of Tuesday. 1 enter the 
fiery gate at noon. If you can bless the eliort, 1 want it. You 
have been to me a true friend because you have been a candid 
friend, often speaking jour thoughts aloud. If your heart ap- 
proves of the action, 1 want \our blessing. It will sustain me. 

1 hope 1 have made myself clear. M\ love. 

M. K. Ganilhi 

But before tbe letter was despatched, the poet’s telegram was handed 
to him. "It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of India’s unity 
and her social integrits . . . Our sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime 
penacc with reverence and love.” 

On September 24, the poet left for Poona and was at Gandhi’s 
bedside in the Ycravda Prison in time to receite the happy news that 
the British Government had relented and Gandhi bad won. Before tbe 
fast is broken he sings to Gandhi his beautiful song, a favourite of 
Gandhi’s: “When the heart is dried and parched up, come with your 
shower of mercy.” 

They met again in March 1936 in Delhi and in March 1938 in 
Calcutta, on which occasions Gandhi came to the poet’s aid and got him 
funds to help Visva-Bliarati tide over its difliculties. Their last meeting 
— the most touching and beautiful of all their meetings — took jdace in 
Santiniketan in February 1940, when "this great soul in a beggar’s garb,” 
to quote the poet’s description of him, came to see him. A few months 
later when Tagore lay in Calcutta, hovering between life and death, \ 
Gandhi sent his personal secretary, Mahadev Desai, to see him. As 
Mahadev Desai handed to him Gandhi’s letter, the poet’s hands shook 
with emotion and tears trickled down his checks. He who never wept in 
sorrow wept in joy. The friendship of these two to the end, despite the 
many differences that seemed to divide them, will be remembered by their 
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countrymen as an undying testimony to their greatness. Had one of them 
been a little less great, they would have fallen out. It was so easy to 
misunderstand each other, with their sensibilities and their ways of living 
so sharply in contrast, their heids of activity so widely separated, and each 
surrounded by admirers, not as tolerant and understanding as the masters. 
That they did not do so is a measure of their stature. 

Tagore is no more. He lives only in his words and in them he will 
live as long as men cherish love for the beautiful. Whether his ideas are 
accepted or rejected, his feelings will continue to find response as long 
as men’s hearts are alive; and as long as words have power to move men’s 
hearts, his immortal words will continue to stir, delight and elevate the 
liearts of his readers, Gandhi is happily still with us. Millions love him 
and thousands follow him. Millions will continue to worship him. If he 
succeeds in his mission, he will have achieved what no man ever achieved 
before. If he fails, he will have failed to use Tagore’s words — “as the 
Buddha failed and as Christ failed to wean men from their iniquities, but 
he will always be remembered as one who made his life a lesson for all 
ages to come.” 
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By Mnrjorio Sykos 


I T is usual in apjiraisnls of the character aiul work of the world’s ^rreat 
men to discuss the ‘‘inlluences” which their preileccssors iiave exercised 
upon them, and to try to determine from that study the nature atui extent 
of their own original contribution. Which of us could measure with any 
approach to accuracy tlie degree ami direction in which our own lives 
have been guided hy any one {/iini, poet or thinker? And if we cannot 
fully answer such questions even for those whont we know intintatcly, how 
shall we presume to analyse the mystery of another man’s personality? 
We can, however, make a study of .some of the ways in which one htiman 
life, in its confessed purposes and action, resemhies certain other human 
lives of power and beauty with which we are familiar. What are the 
affinities between the thought and practice of Mahatma (iiandhi and those 
of Jesus of Na/areth, and of the great thinkers of the Christian tradition 
who have drawn their inspiration from Him? 

Gandhi first came into contact with Christianity though only in a 
superficial, e.xternal fa.shion, and partly by hearsay, as a schoolboy in 
Rajkot. His reaction was hostile. His miml, sensitive from childhood to 
spiritual sincerity, and trained in a deeply religious home atmosphere, 
revolted against the foreign external observances and abuse of Hinduism 
which in his sight characterised the Christian religion. Later on, the same 
instinct for .spiritual reality which catrsed him to reject the Rajkot preach- 
ing, took him deeper anti deeper into a .study of the essence of Christian- 
ity. Over and over again it was a recognition of the living faith of 
Christian friends which led him to seek the truth hy which they lived. The 
first such friend was an English Christian who persuaded him to rcatl the 
Bible during his student days in London in 1889. 



EAST WIND, WEST WIND 

It ii. hardly siirpr'using that in attempting to read the Old Tcbtamcnt 
btraight through, with no knowledge of itb background or composition, 
the young btudent- bhould have been bewildered and even repelled. 15ut 
the New Testament was a different matter. He records the deep impress- 
ion made upon him by the life of Jesus and especially by the Sermon on 
the Mount. “It went straight to my heart. I compared it witli the Gila. 
The verses, ‘ But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil’ ; ‘but whosoever 
siiall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man take away thy coat let him have thy cloak too’ delighted me 
beyond measure and put me in mind of Shamal Bhatt’s ‘For a bowl of 
water give a goodly meal’ etc.’’ It is signilicant in view of the later 
development of his thought that part of the appeal of the Sermon was in 
its resemblance to a Gujarati stan/.a known and loved from childhood. 

The same spiritual sensitiveness brought Gandhi an early recognition 
of “the futility of mere religious knowledge.’’ “A knowledge of religion, 
as distinguished from esperience, seems but chat! in moments of trial.’’ 
In Paris in 1890 he was quick to feel the grandeur, the peacefulness, and 
the genuine devotion whicli lilled the great churches. Back in India in the 
following year the burning devotion of the poet-merchant Raychandbhai 
cast a spell upon him. On his first visit to South Africa in 1893 it was 
again with a group of earnest Christians that he entered into the closest 
intimacy. When working in Pretoria on behalf of Messrs. Dada Abdulla 
and Co., he came into contact with Mr. A. W. Baker, the young 
Mr. Coates, and other devoted Christians who lent him books, discussed 
them with him, and tried to persuade him to become a Christian himself. 
Gandhi answered that he could only take such a step if after a full study 
of the religion in which he had been brought up (which he had not yet 
been able to make) he were convinced that it was unable to satisfy his 
religious needs so well as Christianity. “1 assured him that nothing could 
prevent me from embracing Christianity should I feel the call." He did 
not feel the call, but none the less he always considered this period of close 
religious fellowship to have been of very great importance in his life. 
“Though 1 took a path my Christian friends had not intended for me, 
I have remained for ever indebted to them for the religious quest that 
they awakened in me.” 

The quest so begun continued and widened in its scope. In the same 
year Gandhi records another landmark in his contacts with Christian 
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tliouglit; “I'olbtoy'h Tlir Khujdom of God is sdlhiii You ovcnvhclnicd 
me. Before tlie independent thinking, profound mor.ilily and truthfulness 
of tliis, book, all the hooks given hy Mr, Coates scemeil t<> pale into 
insignilicancc." A little later, while at Durban, he read more of 'I’olsioj. 
“The Gospel in Bticf, fl'lioi to do'/ and other books made a deep impress- 
ion upon me.” 

Meantime, in Africa and back in India, hy corrcspondcmc, reading, 
and personal friendship, Gandhi’s knowledge of the Hindu scriptures, 
especially of the Gita, was being continually eNpanded and enriched. It 
is not till 1903, in South Africa once more, that he records the next 
epoch-making contact with a Christian writer; ‘‘ Mr. Polak came to see 
me ofl at the station (Johannesburg) and left with me a hook to read 
during the journey which he said I should he sure to like. It was Kuskin's 
Unto this Last. . . I could not get any sleep that night. 1 determined to 
change my life in accordance with the ideals of the hook.” 

Gandhi’s concern is always with two elements in the religion of 
Jesus — the one. His insistence on the essential inwardness of religious 
experience; the other, the profound and revolutionary effect on all smi.d 
morality of a conception of righteousness that is ‘‘rooted and grounded 
in love.” As one would e.\pect from one so convinced of the primacy ol 
the inner e.xpericnce, mechanical or legalistic theories of inspiration or 
atonement have no interest for him. Even in early days in South Afric.i 
he had put his own inward ideal of redemption before the “Plv mouth 
Brother” whose mind moved on the external plane. ‘‘I do not seek 
redemption from the consequences of my sin. 1 seek to he reileemed from 
sin itself, or rather from the very thought of sin.” Our breaches of God’s 
Law' are met, not by a vindictive but by *‘a purifying, compelling punish- 
ment,” which it docs not become us to avoid, but humbly to accept. We 
may sec in this high thought of God the fruit of that unforgettable 
c,\pcriencc of his childhood when he confessed a wrong-doing to his 
father, and realised that his father’s love had cleansed his heart ami 
washed his sin away. His conception of the Divine Sonshij^ of Christ is 
likewise that He was morally and spiritually, rather than in any way 
supcrnaturally, ‘‘begotten of the Father.” 

The student who had found the treasure of the Bible in the Sermon 
on the Mount continued to find it there. “The message of Jesus as I 
understand it,” he said to the Colombo Y. M. C. A. in 1927, “is contained 
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in his Sermon on the Mount, unadulteratccl and taken as a whole.” Such 
a mind has natural affinities with the etliical, luimanitarian, “Christian 
Socialist” thinkers of tlic nineteenth century, with Emerson and Thoreau 
in America, with Kingsley, Carlyle and Ruskin in England, and with 
Tolstoy in Russia. These thinkers were witnessing, each from his own 
angle, in his own country and circumstances, the decay of a corrupt 
civilization built on money — and machine-slavery, and supported by a 
“political economy" which assumed self-interest to be the only effective 
motive-power in human sociefy. Each from his own angle recalled men 
to the simple essentials of life, the wresting from field and forest of daily 
bread and shelter. Each proclaimed that there could be no true health 
or salvation for man so long as he cuts himself off from his roots in this 
world of Nature. 

Emerson, fertile and fertilising thinker as he was, took little active 
part in the experiments inspired by his writings. His younger friend 
Thoreau lived alone for two years (1845-47) in a house built with his 
own hands by the Walden pool, supporting himself by work in the fields. 
Both then and throughout liis short life he set himself to show how few 
and simple arc the things needful for a truly civilized life. “Cirnlization,” 
he writes, “is a real advance in the condition of man”, but “at what a 
sacrifice this advantage is at present obtained.” He believed that “we 
may possibly so live as to secure all the advantage without suffering any 
of the disadvantage.” In one of his letters he asks: “To what end do I 
live a simple life at all?” and answers that his aim is not simplicity for its 
own sake, but “rather that I may make use of the ground I have cleared 
to live more worthily and profitably.” This clearing away of material 
possessions to make room for the spiritual is an ideal familiar to India, 
and it is no surprise to find that Thoreau was acquainted with Hindu and 
Buddhist thought. But his debt to the Sermon on the Mount and his 
recognition of the revolutionary character of its teaching is explicit: “I 
know of no book that has so few readers (as the New Testament). There 
is none so truly strange and heretical and unpopular.” He goes on to 
quote some of Jesus’ sayings, such as “ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His Righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you,” 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth,” “Go and sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor,” and comments: “Let but one of these sentences 
be rightly read from any pulpit in the land, and there would not be one 
stone of that meeting-house left upon another.” 
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Tliorcau, like St. Francis, looked upon tlic animals as his “townsmen 
and fellow-creatures,” possessing “the character and importance of an- 
other order of men.” The thought of the world of living creatures as a 
family in which Man is only one of many hrothers is a true deduction 
from Christ’s religion of love and compassion, hut one that is. alas, not 
as common as it should he. In fact, the absence of such a loving regard 
for the animal creation front ordinary Christian teaching as he found it, 
was one of the reasons which led Gandhiji to feel that the I lindu religion 
was superior to the Christian. 

When Gandhi spoke to the Chhatra Sammelan conference at 
Ahmedahad in January 19.30 on “The Meaning of Power", he iiscil these 
words: “We are horn to serve our fellowinen, and we cannot properly do 
so unless wc are wide awake.” The sentence reads almost like a conden- 
sation of this lovely passage from Thorcau’s H'ahit-u: "Morning is when 
1 am awake and there is a dawn in me. Mor.il reform is the ellort to 
throw oft sleep... The millions are an. ike enough for physical labour, 
hut only one in a million is awake enough for eftective intellectual c\er- 
tion, and only one in a hundred millions to a poetic or divine life. I n he 
awake is to he alive. I have never yet met a man who was quite awake. 
Flow could I look him in the face?” 

When Ruskin’s Vnlo this Lau was published in 1860 it caused a 
furore in conventional English society. It is a witty, suggestive and ilash- 
ing attack by a Christian believer on materialistic assumptions in social 
and commercial life. What do wc mean by "rich”, he asks. Is not riches 
pow'cr over men obtained by keeping them poor? “The persons who 
become rich arc generally speaking industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, 
prompt, methodical, sensible, unimaginative, insensitive and ignorant. . . 
The persons who remain poor arc the entirely foolish, the entirely wise, 
the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful. . . the clumsv knave, 
the open thief, and the entirely merciful, just and godly person.” 

Ruskin, moreover, suggests that the great intellectual professions arc 
held in honour (with the exception of the merchant's) because it is 
obscurely recognized to be the duty of each one of them to serve society 
and not self-interest, if needful with their lives. "The soldier must die 
rather than leave his post in battle, the physician rather than leave his 
post in plague, the pastor rather than teach falsehood, the lawyer rather 
than countenance injustice. The merchant — what is his due occasion of 
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death?. . . For the merchant’s fundion is to provide for the nation, and 
the public must learn that the market may have its martyrdoms as well as 
the pulpit, and trade its heroisms as well as war.” 

Then comes the magnificent peroration: “There is no wealth but Life 
— Life, including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and 
happy human beings.” 

In his autobiography Gandhi summarises what for him was the 
message of Unto this Last : 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good of 
all. 

2. That the lawyer’s work has the same value as a barber’s 
inasmuch as all have the same right of earning their livelihood 
from their work. 

3. That a life of labour, that is, the life of the tiller of the soil 
and the handicraftsman, is the life M'orth living. 

The first of these I know. The second I had dimly realised. 
The third had never occurred to me. 

It is not difficult to trace that development of Gandhi’s thoi^ght which 
prepared his mind for the tremendous impact of Ruskin’s social Christian 
teaching. In very early days in South Africa he had protested against the 
acceptance of standards of commercial morality which were lower than 
the highest, and the consequent banishment of religion from the market- 
place: “Business, they say, is a very practical affair, and truth is a matter 
of religion; and they argue that practical affairs are one thing while reli- 
gion is quite another.” Very soon after comes the truly Ruskinian retlec- 
tion on his own profession: “The true function of a lawj'cr is to unite 
parties riven asunder.” A few months later, after the reading of IFhat 
then must sve do? (which interestingly enough did not then, for all its 
power, constitute for him the clarion call to action which Ruskin’s book 
did ten years later) he describes with humorous relish his own first steps 
towards simplicity and self-reliance in the matter of washing his own 
collars and cutting, his own hair. He renounces the material security of 
an insurance policy as inconsistent with trust in God, and is gripped by 
the teaching of aparigraha (non-possession) in the Bhagavad Gita. 
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Into a mind so prcjnircd In’ years of thought and c.Nperimcnl, and 
deeply coloured hy his own and 'rolstoy's interpretation of tlie Sermon on 
the Mount, Lhilo ihif Lost came like a match into a powder maga/,inc. 
The determination "to cliange my life in accortlance with the ideals of the 
hook” was not only made hut acted upon with truly explosive energy. 'Fhe 
immediate result was the transfer of the /nifinii Ophuon press from 
Durhan to Phoenix, and the establishment of the 1 arm-settlement there. 
Simplilication of life proceeded rapidly, and Kuskin's teaching w.ts 
reinforced hy Tolstoy's call to "get olt the hacks of the poor”, ity learning 
to sui>port oneself with manual labour, am! h\ ceasing to enslave men with 
money payments. Tolstoy harm was a natural ilevelopment from 
Phoenix; at a later time the "gospel of the tluukhti'' o«ed a great deal 
of its insihration to the same source. 

The peculiar signilicance of Tolstoy in (Jaiidhi's thought-lile does 
not, however, lie so much in his reinforcement of j^uskin*s doctrine ol 
manual labour as in his powerful ad\ocac\ ol non-resistance as the true 
Christian ethic ot the Sermon on the .Mount, which is the theme of The 
!\hi(j{ioin of God ailhiit yuit. The hook, published in 1891. contains a 
most forceful condemnation not only of war. hut of all forms ot violence, 
and declares that (iovernments which employ force "are fundamentally 
immoral, and exist for the advantage of the rich and powerful to the 
detriment of the poor and needy.” Tolstoy asserts ftirther that it is. 
therefore, our duty to boycott all such Cjovcrnments, refuse tliem services 
of any kind, and in fact (though he does not use the word) to treat them 
to complete non-co-operation. 

{)n the positi\'e side, I'olstoy tound (he essence of Ciiristianity, the 
Way of Life taught hy Jcsus, in live “commandments of peace" which he 
considered to he the gist of the Sermon on the Mount: 

1. Live in peace with all men, honouring all of whatever rank, and 
with anger towards none. 

2. Let every man have one wife and every woman one husband, 
and let there he no divorce and no unchastity. 

3. “Swear not at all”, renouncing all oaths. 

4. Bear all wrong done to you without resistance and without either 
design or desire to punish. 
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S. Love all men alike without distinction of nationality; do good 
to all alike. 

It is 'unnecessary to enlarge on the signiiicance of such teaching, 
coining as it did to Gandhi in the prime of his youth and at a time when 
his vigorous intellect was beginning to grapple, on a comparatively small 
scale, with the problem that has ever since formed the background of his 
public activities — by what authority and under what conditions a Govern- 
ment may justly govern. 

Simplicity and labour, renunciation and non-resistance — for these 
Christian thinkers, and no less for Gandhi, these are the fruits of Love 
as Jesus taught it, the marks of a society in which the Sermon on the 
Mount should be taken seriously as the norm of good life. This Love is 
no weak sentimentalism, but an active goodwill towards all the children 
of the Father in Heaven, the “enemy” no less than “the poor, the lowliest 
and the lost” of our own society. 

We must now turn to that even deeper element in Christian experi- 
ence in which the love of the brethren which we have been considering is 
rooted — the inward experience of the Love of God. 

From the first Gandhi saw clearly that tlie essence of religion is not 
in the knowledge of the scriptures, nor the intellectual assent to creeds, 
nor the scrupulous observance of ceremonial law, but in the inner 
surrender of self to the Truth which is God, and in trust in His grace for 
the doing of His Will. Jesus taught that “ all the Law and the Prophets” 
was contained in the first and great commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength”, and in the second, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Gandhi thinks of this God Whose Being demands this whole-hearted 
service as the sole final Reality and Certainty of the universe. “I worship 
God as Truth only ... all else but God which is Truth is an uncertaint)'.” 
He far transcends the finite conceptions of our limited minds. He 
combines in Himself all Truth, Knowledge and Bliss. Yet Gandhi does 
not believe that the Supreme Reality is, therefore, unknowable; on the 
contrary the knowledge of God is the real goal, the search for God the 
real occupation, of human life. “The finite human being”, he writes, 
"will never know in its fulness Truth and Love which is infinite, but we 
do know enough for our guidance.” Again, in the preface to his auto- 
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hlof^rapliy he says: "I have not yet loiiiul I liiii I'Ul I am seeking afler 
Him,” and describes liow jiroj^ress in tiiis search lor the Ahsolnlc I till h 
can only come as we are faithful to all the “relative truth" which is plven 
to us. Now this adoration of a mystery and majesty heyond our under- 
standing is also an essential element in all worthy Christian thought of 
God; without that element, Christ's teaching of Goil's h'titherhood is 
shorn of its wonder and dignity, ami the danger ol anthropomorphism 
hecomes real. The Christian ilisciple likewise thinks ol this Reality as 
revealing Himself to men “in a measure enough for our guidance." And 
therefore a truly Christian religious consciousness docs not helitlle the 
part of the mind and reason in the knowledge ol (iod. Jesus called us to 
love Him “with all our miiul," and to use our own intelligence to judge 
of truth. So Tolstoy in his Rfiifoii ami Rdu/nnt ( 1K94) claims that only 
through the e.xcrcise of our reason can we nourisli our minds on trutli, 
and in a supplementary letter declares that “one of the chiel and most 
holy duties of man” is the “clearing up hy each man ol all religious truth 
accessible to him.” 

Both in the religious thought of Ciandhi anil in that of the Christian 
tradition we see the parado.x (a paradox of experience) that this infinite 
and transcendent Reality is yet “closer to us than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet.” “He is in us and yet above and beyond us,” writes 
Gandhi. “God is not in Kaaba or Kashi — He is within every one of us.” 
"We can feel Him if we will but withdraw ourselves from the senses. 
The divine music is incessantly going on within ourselves.” d his God, he 
says, speaks and can be heard by the listening s|)irit in the secret places 
of our hearts. “The secret of silence is to lie able to listen to the still 
small voice which is always sjieaking within us.” And yet lest his hearers 
should conclude from such expressions that prayer is a mere exercise in 
auto-suggestion: “I would allow it to be said that 1 pray to an outside 
power. T am part of that Infinite, but yet such an inlinitesimal jiart that 1 
feel outside it.” Such an experience of the Indwelling God is the mono- 
poly of no one religion, it is the joy of His saints of every land and nation. 
Christians speak of it as the real presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Perhaps Gandhi’s nearest spiritual kin among Christian churches (as 
distinct from individual Christians) are the Society of Friends or Quakers, 
w'ho in their corporate worship of God rely on the immediate guidance of 
that inner divine spirit to the exclusion of all prc-arrangecl forms of 
prayer. On more than one occasion during his last visit to England 
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Gandhi shared in the Quaker worship, with its aspiration to the perfect 
outward and inward stillness which they like him have found to be a 
condition of spiritual vision. 

Another affinity between Gandhi’s outlook and the Christian tradition 
is in the close and vital relationship which both insist on between moral 
purity and active obedience, and the vision of God. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart,” said Jesus, "for they shall see God.” “I shall never know God,” 
says Gandhi, “if I do not wrestle with and against evil even at the cost of 
life itself. . . The purer I try to become the nearer I feel to be to God.” 
Or again, “No man or woman with an impure heart can appear before the 
Great White Throne.” With regard to obedience Jesus issues his stern 
warning: “Not everyone that calleth me ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven (the presence of God) but he that doeth the vill 
of my Father which is in Heaven.” Gandhi quotes these words, makes 
titeir teaching his own, and teaches his foiJowers that “religion is the 
service' of the helpless,” that it is service that makes the heart prayerful, 
and that “God Himself seeks for His seat the heart of him who serves 
his fellow-men.” 

Yet fundamental to both Jesus and Gandhi as this moral purity 
and obedience are, both recognise that their demands can be so misinterpret- 
ed as to make outward conformity to an ethical law, and the performance 
of acceptable external “service,” on which a man may pride himself, the 
essential part of one’s “religion.” There is sounded unmistakably, both 
in the teachings of Christ and in the writings of Gandhi, the call to such 
utterly self-forgetful devotion that no room is left for pride and self- 
complacency. “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” “He that 
would save his life shall lose it, but he that loses his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s shall keep it unto life eternal.” When we turn to Gan- 
dhi’s writings we find the same emphasis on self-abnegation. “Service 
without humility is selfishness and egotism.” “God demands nothing less 
than complete self-surrender as the price of the only freedom that is 
worth having. And when a man thus loses himself, he immediately finds 
himself in the service of all that lives.” “You are not going to know 
the meaning of God or prayer unless you reduce yourself to a cipher.” 

Another emphasis in Gandhi’s religious thought which resembles 
closely the Christian point of view is his attitude to the material world. 
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the life of the body nml asceticism. It is characteristic of his profotirully 
positive ami iiopeful religion that lie should so often speak of (iod as 
"Maker" ("Maker of Heaven and cartii,” as the ancient Christian creed 
has it) and thereby declare his acceptance of the material world and of our 
human boily as fundamentally good because made by Him. lie speaks 
indeed in Christian phrase of the body as the temple of (ioil. f he hiiili- 
viacltari, he says, uses food “to keep the temple of (iod in good repair." 
His discipline of asceticism is not inconsistent with this appreciation of the 
holiness of material things. Again and again he rcpiuliates as useless the 
observance of a mere external self-denial. "A miiul consciously unclean 
cannot be cleansed by fasting." The true fast is a natural material symbol 
or sacrament of the soul’s yearning that (iod should be all in all. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that iit the foregoing studv of 
the afiinicies between Christian religious thought and (landiii’s, it is the 
best and most representative Christian insight that is drawn upon, tlie in- 
sight of Christian saints and sages, aberrations and misplaced emphases 
being discounted, netween Ciandhi and this main stream of Christian ex- 
perience the differences, with one exception, are rather diiierences of em- 
phasis than fundamental divergences. As an example of difference of 
emphasis we may cite the place given in worship and ethic to the conscious- 
ness of sin, though even here certain Christian traditions, for example the 
Quaker, stand much closer to Gandhi’s experience than «lo others. .A dilie- 
rcncc that perhaps goes deeper is that Christians find in the words "Qur 
Father” as interpreted by Christ, that is in the conception of the highest 
and holiest personality, the least inadequate category which our finite human 
thought can use in conceiving of a Reality that transcends our imagina- 
tions. Morcox'cr they find in Jesus Himself, in His life of jierfect love, 
the revelation of the meaning of that Fatherhood in History, the image 
and glory of the invisible God. Gandhi’s approach is more impersonal : 
"1 do not regard God as a person. . .Truth for me is God.” Nor does he 
feel that Jesus’ revelation of Him is unique in quality. Yet he declares: 
"He is a personal God to those who need His {Personal presence. He is 
embodied to those who need His touch. He is all things to all men." 
Whether this divergence is in truth as fundamental as to many minds it 
appears, is a point on which opinions will differ. 

One may fitly quote in conclusion one of Gandhi’s most beautiful 
confessions of faith: "I have made the frankest admission of my manv 
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sins. But 1 do not carry their burden on my shoulders. If I am journey- 
ing Godward, as I feel I am, it is safe uith me. I feel the warmth and 
sunshine of His presence. My austerities, fastings and prayers are 
I know of no value if I rely upon them for reforming me. But they have 
an inestimable value if they represent, as I hope they do, the yearnings of 
a soul striving to lay his weary head in the lap of his Maker.” 
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TRUTH IN BEAUTY 

By D. G. Tendulkar 


Triidi ntui nfftiily I ernte /or, 
li'tr for, iinil trouM die fur, 

M K c; AN I) HI 

G ANDITIJI lias no coiiMilcration lor art uinl Liillurc, licclarc even his 
atlinircr.s! It is true llial lu* has scUloin written thretlly on the snh- 
jccl. But he has a kind ol onj^inal philosophy expressed in Itis doings ami 
utterances which has inllucticeii ins life and ours too. 

“In Ills own way he liad tliscovered tlic art ol living and made ol his 
life an artistic whole. livery gesture has meaning and grate without a 
false touch,” aptly observes Jawaharlal Nehru. "Having found an inner 
peace he radiated it to others." 

No wonder many of us cannot recognise the grandeur of (lanilhiji’s 
life. For decades, .uiliih has been our guide and philosopher. Like par- 
rots we spoke his language and donned his clothes. Fverything we looked 
at through siiliih’s spcctacle.s. Ajania and lillora were mere ruins to us. 
We melted our wonderful bron/.cs to stull our homes with foreign works 
of questionable art. We sneered at our literature, phllosojihy, art and 
culture. 

The British planneii our education to make us a mere appendage to 
their Empire. “It was assumed that when once the literate class hail 
been educated in English, western learning, of which English was the me- 
dium, would gradually Tilter down' to the masses. Eventually everyone 
would be westerni'/'.ed, and — as a result — everyone would become Chris- 
tian,” comments Rushbrook Williams on Macaulay’s gift to India, i.ike 
a good magician Gandhiji has broken the spell. 
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“The existing system of education,” Gandhiji has pointed out, “is 
defective, apart from its association with an utterly unjust Government. . . 
it is based upon foreign culture to the almost entire exclusion of indigenous 
culture.” “National education,” he continues, “wants to rescue the Indian 
- vernaculars from unmerited oblivion and make them fountains of national 
regeneration and Indian culture. It holds that a systematic study of 
Asiatic cultures is no less essential than the study of western sciences for 
a complete education for life. The vast sources of Sanskrit and Arabic, 
Persian and Pali, and Magadhi have to be rescued in order to discover 
wherein lies the source of strength for the nation. It does not propose 
merely to feed on, or repeat the ancient cultures. It rather hopes to 
build a new culture based on traditions of the past, enriched with the ex- 
perience of later times. It stands for the synthesis of different cultures 
that have come to .stay in India, that have influenced Indian life, and that 
in their turn, have themselves been influenced by the spirit of the soil. The 
■ synthesis will naturally be of the swadesht type where each culture is 
assured its legitimate place, and not of American pattern, where one 
dominant culture absorbs the rest, and where the aim is not towards an 
artificial and forced unity.” 

Gandhiji is not interested in the question whether his attitude is “in- 
tellectual” according to the current fashion or not. His opinions are found 
as a rule, judged by the standards of the merely educated, to be at once 
startlingly revolutionary and startlingly reactionary. 

The long pilgrimage of culture begins with the formulation of one’s 
own philosophy. In Gandhiji’s case he has expressed his philosophy in 
such a form and to such purpose that it has definitely influenced the life 
of the nation. 

Gandhiji does not give sermons on culture but he lives it. “An aca- 
demic grasp without practice behind it is like an embalmed corpse, perhaps 
lively to look at but nothing to inspire or ennoble” is his principle. 

His attitude to culture can best be stated in his own words: “Who- 
ever really understands and loves India must cling to the culture of his 
country as a child clings to its mother’s breast.” 

“But Indian culture,” Gandhiji points out, “is neither Hindu, Islamic 
nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion of all and essentially eastern . . . And 
everyone who calls himself or herself an Indian is bound to treasure that 
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culture, be its trustees, and resist any attack upon it. . . 1 want tlic nil- 

tures of all lands to be blown about my bouse as freely as possible. Hut 
1 refuse to be blown off my feet In any. 1 refuse to live in other peoples’ 
bouses as an interlojier, a bepjtar or a slave." 


“Nothiuff can be further from my thouf^ht," he continues, "than that 
we should become exclusive or erect barriers. It is my firm opinion that 
no culture has treasures so rich as ours has. \Ve have not known it. We 
have been made even to ilcpreciate its value. We have almost ceased to 
live it. . . My religion forbids me to belittle or disregartl other cultures, 
as it insists upon imbibing and liviuR my own." 


“European civilization," fiandhiji admits, "is no doubt suited for the 
F.uropeans,” but warns us, "it will mean ruin for Imlia, if we eiuleavour 
to copy it.” This is not to sa^ we ma\ not adopt and assimilate whatever 
may be good and capable of assimilation by us as it docs not also mean 
that even the Europeans will not have to part with whatever evil might 
have crept into it. “The incessant search for material comforts anil their 
multiplication is such an evil," (iandhiji says, “that the b'uropcans them- 
selves will have to remodel their outlook, if they are not to perish under 
the weight of comforts to which they are becoming slaves." 


An intellectual in his stubborn attitude clutches to his bosom not so 
much ideas as words. Gandhiji’s mind and thought mingle with the living 
man, not the abstract one, steep in the springs of real life, of the complete, 
conscious life of the community. Therefore, his sensitive mind is able to 
appreciate and impart sensibility to the artistic world concealed in the 
humdrum of everyday life. \'Truth is the first thing to be sdugbt for and 
Beauty and Goodness will then be added unto you”, is his guiding principle. 

“God gave me sense of Art," Gandhiji said at Fai/pur. Ilis pil- 
grimage in the realm of culture makes an interesting study and reveals his 
artistic make-up. 

He was immensely induenced by Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau and Emer- 
son — the lovers of beauty in simplicity and trutb. Of Ruskin, Gandbiji iias 
said: “My belief is that 1 discovered some of my deepest convictions 
reflected in Unto thi^ Last and that is why the book captured me. Poets 
do not influence all alike." Gandhiji is stirred so deeply by the writings of 
these literary giants because he has much in common with them. His own 
writings are steeped in great beauty and culture and to understand them 
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is an education in culture itself. Culture, for Gandhiji, is not a thing to 
talk about but to live for and appreciate. 

On his visit to Lakshman Jhula in the Himalayas Gandhiji remarked ; 
“Suspension bridge now, formerly a fine rope-bridge.” He was pained to 
see the jarring environment. “Across the bridge, a number of shabby look- 
ing sheds of galvanised iron sheets.” Gandhiji’s own hut at Sevagram is an 
example of his taste. It is a picture of beauty in simplicity. The village 
sessions of the Congress is Gandhiji’s idea. It was not purely a mass 
contact proposition. Therefore, he chose Nandalal Bose to plan these 
village sessions. They discussed plans together which resulted in Nandalal 
imbibing the ideas of a practical idealist. 

“The construction of the Congress was incredibly simple: Assam 
bamboo, Assam mud, Assam straw, Assam khadi and Assam labour were 
responsible for the very simple but artistic huts erected on the Brahma- 
putra bank. . . All the arrangements were in keeping with this artistic 
simplicity,” exclaimed Gandhiji earlier at Gauhati Congress. The Faizpur 
village session v'as the first experiment of its kind. The town people could 
not appreciate it. The Times of India commented: “Everything is crude 
in the extreme. . . A bamboo city.” Soon some sense of beauty dawned even 
on the Anglo-Indian mind. The very construction a year later at Hari- 
pura was praised by the same paper. 

“ In India,” said Aurobindo, ‘Sve have been cut off by a mercenary 
and soulless education from all our ancient roots of culture and tradition; 
it is corrected only by the stress of imagination, emotion and spiritual deli- 
cacy, submerged but not yet destroyed, in the temperament of the people.” 
Gandhiji has appealed to this sense of imagination, emotion and spiritual 
delicacy of our people in reviving our forgotten handicrafts. “He becomes 
lyrical,” Remain Rolland has remarked, “when he describes the ‘music 
of the spinning wheel’, the oldest music in India, which delighted Kabir, 
the poet-weaver.” 

Like a poet Gandhiji spoke of “art and beauty in the spotlessly 
white khaddar and its soft unevenness.” “If our tastes were not debased 
we would prefer khaddar to sticky calico,” he told us. He made us con- 
scious of what he calls spiritual art in khadi. “There is an art that kills 
and an art that gives life. The fine fabric that we have imported from 
the west or the Far East has literally killed millions of our brothers and 
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sisters, aiui ciclivcred tliousaiuis of our dear sisters to a life of shame. 'I'nic 
art must he evidence of the liappiness, contentment ami purity of its authors. 
And if you will have such art revived in our midst, the use of khadi is 
obligatory on the best of you.” 

Wiien Saklatwala asked (iandhiji what khatUlar stands for, he said; 
“It stands for simplicity, not shoddiness. It sits well on the shoulders ol 
the poor and it can be ntade, as it was made in the davs of yore, to .nlorit 
the bodies of the richest and the most artistic men. It is reviving ancient 
art and crafts." Khadi he has made not only the livery of Ireedom but the 
livery of India’s forgotten art. 

Gandhiji calls the spinning wheel “the sun round which all the other 
handicrafts revolve.” With clear insight he saw; "India need not despair 
of seeing a revival of the line, rich and coloured garments ol old which were 
once the envy and despair of the world. A semi-starvcil nation can have 
neither religion nor art nor organization. A siunning wheel alone can slop 
this reckless waste. Owing to this waste we are living in a state of stis. 
pended animation. It can be revived only if every home is again turned 
into a spinning mill and every village into a weaving mill. With it will at 
once revive the ancient rustic art and the rustic song.” 

To popularise handicrafts and raise the artistic taste of the people he 
launched on khaddar and cottage-industry exhibitions. At Congress 
sessions, he entrusted this work to Nandalal Bose. At Maripura Nandalal 
tried to show the evolution of art from ancient times to the present 
day. Gandhiji has made it a point to study these exhibitions and has ex- 
horted others to follow his example. To popularise handicrafts he has 
advised A. I. S. A. khadi stores to “aim primarily at quality, never at mere 
show. . . should be original, should introduce village arts in towns and have 
confidence that they will win the day.” If our khadi stores still slufi their 
windows with ugly articles it only shows that we arc philistines. 

Handicrafts to Gandhiji connote the highest expression of art. “After 
all,” he said, “all true art can be expressed not tbrough inanimate power- 
driven machinery, but only through tiic delicate living touch of the hands 
of men and women.” When Lord Lothian asked him to explain the aim 
of village industries, Gandhiji said it was to show the people "how to turn 
waste into wealth.” 

If Gandhiji is aware of beauty and culture why has he taken to the ' 
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loin-cloth, one might ask. The phrase-monger Churchill called him in ridi- 
cule the half-naked Fakir. Many so-called cultured people took up the 
tune and made fun of Gandhiji’s dress. Kleider machen die Memchen — 
clothes make people — is their firm belief. 

To critics of the loin-cloth Gandhiji replies: “Here then is no ques- 
tion of loin-cloth civilization. The adoption of the loin-cloth was for me 
a necessity. But in so far as the loin-cloth also spells simplicity let it re- 
present Indian civilization.” Years ago Gandhiji discarded his topi and 
vest and adopted loin-cloth and chaddar to identify himself with the poor. 
Under “The Poor Man’s Way” in Young India of September 29, 1921, 
he appealed to people to discard foreign cloth and replace it by khaddar . 
In the same appeal he clearly stated that he did not expect co-workers to 
adopt loin-cloth, unless they found it necessary to do so for their work. 

In an address to Gurukul students Gandhiji pointed out: “Surely the 
style of the dress has some correspondence with our environment. . . An 
Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas with a waist-coat on it 
without a neck-tie and its flaps hanging loose behind is not a very graceful 
spectacle.” Gandhiji has shown in his loin-cloth that simplicity does not 
mean shoddiness. He is very sensitive to elegance in simplicity. Address- 
ing gaudily dressed women he remarked: “I have fallen in love with the 
women of Malabar. Barring Assam I have not yet seen the women of 
India so simply yet elegantly dressed as the women of Malabar.” 

His sensitive mind reacts violently against shoddiness and dirt. “How 
can a flag,” he says, “that is a mere clout and is dyed anyhow evoke the 
feelings of great reverence that one associates with a national flag?” 

Ever since his advent in public life he took keen interest in sanitation. 
It is for him “the very foundation of all constructive work and qualifica- 
tion for szvaraj." “I have a horror of dirt,” he says, “I should not eat out 
of a dirty plate nor touch a dirty spoon or kerchief. But I believe in re- 
inoving-dirt to its proper place where it ceased to be dirt.” 

Beauty of script, sound and language appeals to him as pictures would 
appeal to lan art connoisseur. He praised Devanagari for its “symmetry 
or beauty.” The magic sounds of Sanskrit words haunt him like music, 
and therefore, he recommends that ail the Hindu religious ceremonies 
should be conducted in Sanskrit. “However good a translation may be, 
the magic sound of the words does not come out into it.” 
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15a(i printiiijj; hi; resents aiul i.ilK it Itiiiiui. io him uoriK tome n.i- 
turalU though he sciutini/e'' them like a '•cienti'<t, Sttlc is the man, they 
say. in Gaiuilnji's ease it is mure titan true. Like a poet he uu/is out must 
heautilul literature ami sometimes even forgets to recognise its autiior. 
On his hirtli-ilay in tiie Aga Khan J’al.ue piison. Sarojini Naiilu put a list ol 
Iiteiary gems I'cloie Inm. lie KUilii not rememlier lliat iii oiue wrote 
“I'he cow Is a jioem on pite.” I'or sheer I'caute of language, (lamihiji lias 
hardly anv peer to-ela\. lie ean he el.isscci onl\ with Kiiskin, 1 horeau 
or Tolstov. 

Music plays a ver\ \ital part in Ins lile. It is part and pared oj his 
being. “Music means rhythm, onler. Its etleet is eleetnial. It immeiiiateh 
soothes," ohseiwes (jamlhiji. in his haharmati Ashiam imisie was one ol 
the important items ot eeiue.ition. When he lelt the li'husm, he advised 
Gujarat “to continue to take the interest awakened l>y the late Khare." 

"Like our <//<!«// </<, musie has heeii the prerog.ilive ol the few," wails 
(iandhiji. “I would make eompulsorv a proper singing ol national songs. 
And to that end I should have great imisieians attending evert Congress 
or etery conference and teaelimg imisie." lie dislikes the harmonium as 
anyone really iond of imisie sliouhl. 

In a very enlightening interuew (»andhiji told an art student Iroin 
Santiniketan : “I Itiul that I ean do entireh without external lorins 
in my soul’s realisation. 1 e.m elaun, therefore, that there is truly siillieient 
ail in my life, though you migiit not see what \ou tall works of art ahmit 
me. I his, however, does not mean I refuse to aeeepl the value of produe* 
tions of art . I he outward lorms have v.thie only so far as they are 
the expression of the inner spirit of man ... 1 see and lind heaiity In 

Truth or through 'J'ruth. All I'ruths. not merely true ideas, hut truthful 
laees, tnithlui songs, are highly heautilul . . Whenever men begin to see 
Beauty in Truth, then true art will arise. 'Lo a true artist only that face is 
heautilul which quite ap.irl trom its exterior, sliines with the truth within 
the soul. . . Socrates was to inv mind beautiful, because all his life, he was 
striving alter truth. .. his outward lorin did not prevent Phidias from 
appreciating the beauty of 'IVuth in him; tiunigli as an artist he was 
accustomed to see Beauty in outward forms also!” ^ 

These views might sound like metaphysics to students of “art for 
art’s sake.” But his great predecessors, Socrates, Ruskin and 7'olstoy 
held similar views on art. 
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The Vatican galleries of art were opened for him specially when he 
Avas in Rome en route to India. The art treasures appealed to him greatly, 
he had the long, echoing, empty corridors to himself. The Sistine Chapel 
held him rapt in awe and wonder. “I saw a figure of Christ there. It 
was wonderful. I could not tear myself away. The tears sprang to my 
eyes as I gazed.” 

No refining of one’s taste in matters of art or literature can ever 
take the place of one’s sensitiveness to the life of the earth. This is the 
beginning and the end of a person’s true education. The culmination in 
one’s inmost being of a thrilling sensitiveness to Nature is a slow and very 
gradual process. Gandhiji’s love of Nature is well-known. ‘‘My room may 
have blank walls, and I may even dispense with the roof, so that I may 
gaze out upon the starry heavens overhead that stretch in an unending 
expanse of beauty. What conscious art of man can give me the panoramic 
scenes that open out before me, AA'hen I look above with all its shining 
stars? Anything, which is a hindrance to the flight of the soul, is a delusion 
and a snare.” 

This might lead one to believe that Gandhiji’s attitude is Mein Reich 
in der Luft — the realms of the air, the vision of art. But on the contrary, 
like Lenin he says, ‘‘Whatever can be useful to starving millions is beauti- 
ful to my mind. Let us gi^'e today first the vital things of life, and all the 
graces and ornaments of life will follow. . . I want art and literature that 
can speak to millions.” 

In the famous controversy with Tagore, the great sentinel of culture, 
Gandhiji explained his point of view and immediate programme. ‘‘True 
to his poetic instinct, the poet lives for the morrow, and would haA^e us 
do likeAvise. He presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of 
the birds in tbe' early morning singing hymns of praise as they soar into 
the sky. These birds had their day’s food, and soared Avith rested Avings 
in Avhose neAV veins nCAV blood ‘had floAvn from the previous night. But I 
have the pain of Avatching birds Avho for Avant of strength could not be 
coaxed even into a flutter of their Avings. The human bird under the 
Indian sky gets up Aveaker than Avhen he pretended to retire. For millions 
it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an indescribably painful 
state Avhich has to be experienced to be realised. I have found it impos- 
sible to soothe suffering patients Avith a song from Kabir. The hungry 
millions ask for one poem, inAugorating food. They cannot be given it. 
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They must earn it. And they can earn only hy the sweat of their brow." 
Like Lenin and Gorky, Gandhiji and Tagore remained great friends even 
in t)ie lieat of contro^'er.sy. 

Sitting under a tree, before Kasturba’s pyre, Gandhiji whispered: 
“I strongly believe thoughts travel, even if they arc not expressed in 
words.” The change we arc seeing today in our attitude to culture is to 
a great extent due to Ganditiji's cultural philosopliy witich lie lias not 
expressed so much as be has lived. He has simplified our life and thus 
enabled us to build it anew and think freshly. If today we are cons- 
cious and proud of Ajanta, recognise in Naiulalal a great artist, love 
Indian classical music, relish Kalidas and I'agore, adorn our homes with 
Indian art, prefer Indian designs and textiles, the credit mainly goes to 
Gandhiji. He released tremendous forces which alone could break the 
chains of our mental slavery. Even today some of us call our parents 
“mum" and “pa,” dance the rumba in Indian snris, teach children English 
in preference to our rich languages, sneer at Indian classical music and mix 
fox-trot melodics freely in our songs and ridicule Gandhiji’s "loin-cloth 
mentality.” I'his is a passing ithasc and only restricted to a club-loving 
minority who in no way influence the life of our rising nation, 

Gandhiji today is not only enshrined in the minds of his people but 
occupies a place of high honour in the western civilized world. Romain 
Rolland, the very personification of culture, adorns his wall with eight 
studies of heads he loves to honour — Goethe, Heethoven, Tolstoy, Lenin, 
Gorky, Einstein, Tagore and Gandhi. 
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By J. B. K r i p a I a n i 

I BELIEVE there is as yet nothing like Gandhism. All “isms” come into 
existence, not at the initiative of those in whose names they are preached 
and promulgated, but as the result of limitations imposed upon the original 
ideas by the followers. Lacking the creative genius the followers syste- 
matise and organize. In so doing they make the original doctrines 
rigid, inelastic, one-sided and fanatical, depriving them of their original 
freshness and flexibility, which are the signs of youth. Moreover, Gandhi 
is no philosopher. He has created no system. He ‘has from the beginning 
been a practical reformer. As such he deals with, and writes upon, 
problems as they arise. He is pre-eminently a man of action, and is rightly 
called a Karmayog'm. 

It may not, therefore, be possible to find in his speeches, writings and 
action any logical or philosophical sj'stem. In this he is like the prophets 
and reformers of old. They too were faced with practical day-to-day 
problems. They had a way of solving these, without involving them in rigid 
systems. The main psychological principles were perhaps laid down but 
the details were to be filled in by each individual according to his peculiar 
circumstances and needs. Philosophy, system and rigidity were the work 
of lesser persons whose outlook on life and breadth of vision were narrow. 

Gandhi never claims finality for his opinions. He styles his activi- 
ties as search for, or experiments with, truth. These experiments are be- 
ing made. For anybody to take or claim these experiments as the truth 
would be presumptuous. True, some of his followers, more zealous than 
wise, claim finalit}' for his opinions; but he himself makes no such claims. He 
admits mistakes and tries to rectify them. |^nly for two of his cardinal 
principles — truth and non-violence — does he claim any sort of infallibility. 
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For the rc.st he Is as willing to learn as he is to teach what he considers to 
be the truth as he sees it. liven as regards the two cardinal principles, in 
their application there is no rigidity. He freely admits that they may he 
applied differently in differing circumstances and situations. ! 

It is this attitude of his that often pu/./.les his followers and others 
and makes any positive forecast of how he will act under a particular set 
of circumstances rather difficult. Ueing a growing and e\H)h ing persona- 
lity, there can be no finally fixed modes ol thought ainl action for him. 
Those who have seen him at close quarters h,ive observed this. It often 
comes out in his changing attitude to things and ideas. The uiulercurrent 
and the spirit guiding is the same, but the expression varies. I’his it is 
that gives him the freshness of youth and keeps him abreast of the times. 
While many of his young followers grow static and lose their vitality, he is 
ever dynamic, active and full of vigour. While others grow imjjatient of 
the youthful waywardness of the younger generation, he is ever under- 
standing and patient, and examines new propositions' with an open and 
comparatively unbiased mind. There is, therefore, as yet no such thing 
as Gandhism, but only a Gandhian way and outlook, which is neither rigid 
nor formal nor final. It merely indicates the direction without trying to 
fill in die details finally or for all time to come. 

Gandhi’s advent in the social and political field was due to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of our country. Like some of his better placed country- 
men he went to England, qualified himself for the Bar and began his pro- 
fessional career to earn money and maintain himself and his family in 
ease and comfort. He was already a married man. In the course of his 
professional work he went to South Africa. Circumstances made him cast 
his lot with his countrymen there and fight their battles. Most of them 
were poor and illiterate. The few' who were rich were there to make 
their pile. These lacked public spirit and political initiative. All needed 
guidance and leadership in a foreign land full of race-prejudice and econo- 
mic jealousy. They suffered from various social and political disabilities, 
and were subject to various humiliating restrictions. Gandhi was drawn 
in the struggle of his countrymen to retain their vanishing rights in' the 
land of their adoption. Once in, he brought to it all the weight of his 
sincerity, ability and intensity. He put his whole being in the cause and 
counted no cost. Soon he was the sole leader and guide of the Indians in 
South Africa. 
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In that struggle he evolved a new strategy to redress group wrongs, 
and discovered the broad principles of Satyagraha. As usual, the practice 
of the doctrine came first and the name and the theory afterwards. In the 
struggle Gandhi discovered that truth and non-violence were not only good 
conduct in personal and family relations but they were good and efficient 
weapons in settling inter-group relations. The doctrines were not new in 
human history. They had been practised and preached by several pro- 
phets of old. But no extensive effort had been made to apply them to 
political relations and disputes. To Gandhi belongs the credit of de- 
monstrating on a large scale that the standards of moral and gentlemanly 
conduct that are good in individual relations are also good and efficient in 
inter-group relations. Also that truth and non-violence can be organized 
into external effective action making opposition difficult. He discovered 
that a fighter for a good cause, without indulging in violence, can, if he so 
chooses, get his wrongs redressed, that in truth and non-violence he has 
better and more effective weapons against wrong and iniquity than the 
customary weapons of violence. 

Gandhi applied among others a simple test to prove that truth and 
non-violence are at the basis of all successful activity. While truth does not 
need for its success the co-operation and support of untruth ancf violence, 
these latter in order to succeed always stand in need of the former. For any 
activity in life, however selfish and unsocial, must have its foundations in 
the keeping of faith with each other of those who have to engage in it. 
Commerce, for example, is a field Avhere selfishness and greed have perhaps 
more free play than elsewhere. Yet in commerce no transaction (or even 
fraud) would be possible for any length of time if merchants did not keep 
faith with each other and if their word was not as good as a bond. Thieves 
and murderers have to keep faith with each other. Sometimes they have 
to keep this faith by sacrificing their individual advantage. No activity 
but must use as its basic principle some form, however limited, of truth. 
And so with non-violence. No extensive and organized violence would 
be possible if those engaged in it did not observe rules of non-violence 
within their own ranks. They cannot possibly carry on their fight with 
the enemy without this basic principle. If an army believed merely in 
violence, then before it could make use of it against the enemy it would 
annihilate itself. 

Realising these two to be the basic principles of all organized life, 
Gandhi uses them in the field of politics, a field where so far as results go. 
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fraud ami violence have ever been ihouglit to he more ellicicnt. (iandhi, 
however, docs not rely merely on the efiicaey ol the abstract principles, 
leaving the working of the results in the hamis of higher powers. ! le does 
not believe merely in the coinersion of the heart ol the opjionent, though 
he desires that too. But above all he tries to organi/.e and stretiglhen 
those sufiering from iniquity and injustice. So that they may be properly 
organized, he wants them to shed all ini(Hiity, all divisions, all fear, all 
seliish and petty interests. Having so strengtheneti anti organizeil them- 
selves, he wants them to withdraw the help that they have been rendering 
to iniquity and tyranny. In short, he wants them to non-co-operale with 
the forces of evil. 

^Yhatcver may Ivavc been the case in the past, in the world as it is to- 
day, tyranny is made possible by the willing or unwilling, conscious <»r un- 
conscious, free or forced, co-operation of those who are tyrannisetl over. 
If the latter refused all co-operation aiu! were willing to sulfer the conse- 
<iuences of such refusal, initpiity and injustice would lind it hard to go on 
for long. This is seen in industrial disputes. Whenever labour has eftect- 
ivcly withdrawn co-operation, the capitalists have invariably capitulated.' 
Seeing the results in single isolated industrial disputes, labour today talks 
of general strikes for the redress of grievances and for political or revo- 
lutionary purposes. Now what is a strike externally but non-co-opera- 
tion — Satyagraha? The inner spirit guiiling an iiulustrial tiispute is ilifter- 
ent from that of Satyagraha as conceived by Ciatulhi, though it need not 
be, but the method of withdrawal of co-operation is common to both. If 
that withdrawal could yield tangible results in industrial disputes, why 
should there be scepticism about Satyagraha? 

Satyagraha is a strike plus something more, d'liat something more 
makes for better morale among those carrying on the light. It means great- 
er loss of morale to the opponent. It also means greater sympathy Irom 
neutrals. The external weapons of withdrawal of co-operation are here 
helped and strengtheneti by more psychological and subtle influences. A 
Satyagrahi is a better non-co-operator or striker. His juilgmenl is not 
clouded by passion, anger and hatred. He liisarms his opponent. Me 
gains more sympathy. He is also fortified with the belief that sufiering 
voluntarily borne always makes for the advancement of the individual. 
But suppose that all these moral and psychological factors and forces work- 
ing in his favour are taken away and one confines oneself merely to the 
external fact of withdrawal of co-operation, what is there mystical about 
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the mcthocl, that is heinj^ uscil more or less successfully for the last one 
huiulred and iift\ years in industrial disputes and hut for which there would 
he little talk today of j'cneral strikes, socialism or communism? Satya- 
j'raha is something mystic and spiritual only if the term stands for some- 
thing unknown, unknowahle and unpractical. A general strike is something 
practical, concrete and comprehensiide. 

Why should then Satyagraha he unintelligihlc ? How easy it is for 
men to get entangled in phrases, uonis and names and thus create diffe- 
rences where there are no dilTerences! Talk itt the language of Ciandhi, 
and in terms of Satyagraha, and a concrete, tangible, struggle becomes 
mystic, spiritual, idealistic and consetjuentlv unreal. Falk in terms of gen- 
eral strike and straiglu\\a\ that ver\ same thing becomes scientific, nay, 
it becomes a historical necessity. 

Not only in this matter of Satyagraha does the modern mind miss 
the essence hue also in fiandiii's theory of truth as applied to jiolitics. 
rruth in inter-group aiul international relations is today considered to he 
the vital necessity of the world situation. If diplomacy continues to he 
what it is, there is today a very great danger of the whole machinery of 
modern civilization falling to pieces. This was clearly understood hv Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson and other very practical politicians in the last war. Now 
what is truth in politics hut what lias been called and applauded as open 
diplomacy? When Dr. Wilson kept this principle before the nations of 
the Avorld and when he adviseil the formation of a I.eaguc of Nations on 
this principle, nobody thought him to he a mystic, a sjiiritualist or unpract- 
ical politician. When Russia and socialism and communism talk of open 
diplomacy, the modern mind is not scandalised. K it because these do not 
mean the thing seriously? But when (iandlii talks of truth in political 
relations all the learned and the wise raise their hands in horror and try, 
it is not possible, human nature being what it is and politics being what 
they are and what they alwacs have been. 

As usual fanaticism lights about words. We have the illustration of 
this in religion. If the Christian says the Divine Spirit descended in the 
form of a dove, it is rational. But if the Hindu says that it descended 
in the higher form of man, it is all oriental superstition. If the Hindu 
reverences an idol it is again all superstition, but if a hook of scripture is 
wrapped in hundreds of folds and kissed every time that it is touched or 
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opened, it is rational. If one talks of open diplomacy one is a practical 
politician, but if one talks of truth in politic?, straiphtway one becomes a 
mystic, a saint and therefore unpractical as a politician. Talk in terms of 
general strikes and you arc scientific, but talk of Satyagraha and you at 
once become unscientific and reactionary. 

Gandhi found and evolved his method ol fight and his strategy in 
South Africa. He used it there with some cfiect. He has used the same 
weapon of Satyagraha here on several occasions, in Champaran and in the 
three fights of non-co-operation. He has in all these instances, even when 
he has not attained his or the national objective, achieved substantial suc- 
cess. Even an armed insurrection does not succeed in the first rush or 
with one effort. In the prolonged war in defence of a cause there are 
many batt\es, sVirmisbcs and sieges, reverses and sntccsscs. a force 
succeeds in the minor engagements it must consider itself successful and 
may reasonably hope in course of time to achieve complete victory and 
reach its objective. Even if there is failure iu minor engagements but if 
the army marches on uninterrupted and its inorale remains undiminished 
and its power of resistance grows and if progressively it is able to give a 
better and better account of itself, then, even though the objective is not 
achievecl, the method employed must be considered good. 

Few can deny that with every struggle that the nation has waged 
under Gandhi, its progress has been forward, and its power of resistance 
has increased. Only prejudice can deny that the net result of these Saiya- 
graha fights has been an advancement of the nation in terms of strength, 
sacrifice, organization, fcarle.ssncss and morale. Each struggle has brought 
greater hardship and suffering due to increased repression, but every time 
the response and the resistance has been greater. In 1930, the nation 
gave a better account of itself than in 1920-21. In 1932-33, the nation 
gave a still better account of itself. The outward result of the fight did 
not appear to be as favourable as in 1930, but the nation had a more pro- 
longed fight and it resisted a greater shock. Repression was more ruth- 
less and more thorough and though the nation had to suspend the fight 
through sheer weight of the enemy and consequent e.\-haustion, its inherent 
strength was much greater than in 1930. This was soon witnessed in the 
solid victory of the nation at the polls in the Assembly elections. The na- 
tion was not prepared to prolong its suffering at the time by persisting in 
Satyagraha hut its heart was sound and its ntotale intact, 
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So whatever may have been the immediate result of the three (ijjiits, 
a defeat, a truce and a defeat again, the nation has been steadily advancing 
to its goal. After all the final goal can be reached but once. Even a 
series of successes may not reacli us to the final goal; but whether apparent 
success or failure, whatever leads us to greater strength must be considered 
essentially a success, as it brings us nearer to the final goal. 

Let us see if the nation could have so advanced by the pre-Satyagraha 
methods. Except for those who are wedded to constitutional methods un- 
der all conceivable circumstances, every unbiased observer will admit that 
the method of Satyagraha is a definite improvement upon the method of 
constitutional agitation, of jietition, prayer and protest that marked the 
Congress politics before the advent of Gandhi. The critics may, howeser, 
say that thouglj this method was an advance on the old and though it did 
take tlie nation a little farther, its function is now over and its mission com- 
plete. It can serve us no more. If so, then it is for such critic to suggest 
or advise a better and more efficacious method. I las any critic so far kept 
before us any new method of organized resistance? 

On the contrary, it is obvious that all thoughtful people, even those 
belonging to the so-called advanced groups, believe that under the circum- 
stances in wliich the world, and particularly India, is placed today the me- 
thod of fight will have to be non-violent. With the present weapons of 
war and destruction being the monopoly of states and Governments even 
a firearm is no better than a lathi or bow and arrow of old. In an age of 
aerial and chemical warfare, the instruments of which are in the hands of 
Governments, even an armed people would find a physical conflict vith the 
state a hopeless task. How much more so an unarmed nation like India? 

Moreover, it is not possible to organize openly in a military sense. 
We can only organize ourscU’cs by non-violent methods. And after all 
even in a physical fight the qualities that are of tlic utmost importance are 
moral, like organization, discipline, unity, bravery and sacrifice. Satya- 
graha brings out these qualities pre-eminently. Whatever may give the 
final blow, non-violence or violence, for the time being the qualities that 
the nation has been progressi^’cly acquiring under Gandhi are worth cul- 
tivating and worth having. They can be cultivated most extensively by 
peaceful methods. It is quite possible to have a small secret revolutionary 
group having all these moral qualities. But the nation as a whole or any 
extensive portion thereof cannot get these qualities by secret methods. 
Therefore even for a final violent struggle these qualities that Satyagraha 
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has developed in the Indian clniracler arc good, for they are llic basis of all 
fight, violent or non-violent. 

So if not for ever, at least for many years to come, the method of Sat- 
yagraha or strike is the only method open to us. It is not i^ossibic nor de- 
sirable for the practical reformer to look very far in the future. lie goes 
wrong if he thinks only of today. He docs wrong again if he thinks in 
terms of a very remote future. He must strike between the two e.Ntremes a 
workable mean. This workable mean is supplied by our non-violent light 
of Satyagraha for sivaraj. So far, therefore, as anv revolutionary i)ro- 
gramme of light for the capture of political power goes, there is no party 
that has even remotely suggested any suitable substitute for the method 
of Satyagraha worked out and evolved by Clandhi. 

In a revolutionary light the actual struggle is as much of importance 
as periods when struggle is not possible, when owing to political repres- 
sion or exhaustion the nation is not prepared for the risks and sullerings 
the actual light involves. At such times the nation must be jirovided with 
some activity of a constructive and useful character. If this is not done the 
fighting ranks will be disorganized. The soldiers of Satyagraha must per- 
iodically retire to their camps. These must provide them with activities 
that would keep them lit and in good trim. Periods ol comparative peace 
must be utilized also to strengthen the organization. If all this is neglected, 
at the commencement of the new light the nation finds itself disorganized 
and out of form. For such times of political depression and quiet, Gandhi 
has evolved what he calls his constructive programme. Khadi, village in- 
dustry, village w'ork. National Education, Harijan work, Hindustani pra- 
char arc some of the activities which he has organized and institutionalised. 
The activities arc good in themselves and tlicy keep the army of workers 
engaged. The nation too, by participating and helping in the activities, 
learns habits of public work and responsibility. This is not all. When 
civil disobedience is suspended local lights with the Government on parti- 
cular issues go on. Bardoli was one such fight. 

These constructive and partial activities also rope in people who either 
do not believe in direct political action or are more interested in social 
than in political w^ork. Gandlii and his co-workers view these acti\'ities 
both from the social and political view-point. While they are engaged 
in these activities they never forget that they arc the soldiers primarily 
in the light for freedom. -Therefore to view' and style these acti\dties as 
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mere narrow social reform or as “old dame’s work" or reactionary is need- 
lessly to stigmatise them. It is to confuse the issues. All activity that is 
not of a militant character would, if superficially and unsympathetically 
viewed, appear as reformatory and not revolutionary. But if the aim and 
the objective are not forgotten, these very same activities become both re- 
formatory and revolutionary — reformatory in their immediate results and 
revolutionary in their ultimate effect on the light whenever that may come. 

An army when it is not fighting and is in barracks does many things 
that appear to an untrained mind to have no direct relation with actual 
war. They dig trenches that have to be filled in again. They organize 
long marches that lead nowhere. They shoot the bull's eye and their shots 
kill nobody. They organize mock fights. All these activities, if thc^ are 
taboo because they do not appear to have any particular relation with ac- 
tual war, would disorganize the army and would make it useless when the 
time of actual action approaches. 

Even revolutionary parties have their day-to-day reformatory pro- 
gramme. They are not solely to be judged by these programmes. If 
they are, such judgments would not be just. The city proletariat has got 
to be organized. How can it be done? It can only be done by means of 
trade unions. No trade union, however revolutionary its object might be, 
can be organized on a purely revolutionary basis. The basis must be the day- 
to-day needs and requirements of labour. These requirements have no 
relation to the revolutionary aim. For the time being the activities of la- 
bour unions will be concerned with a little reform here and a little reform 
there. They will be concerned with a little increase in the wages, a little 
diminution of hours of work and a little increase of social amenities. No 
trade union can ever be organized solely and purely on a revolutionary 
basis. Tiie peasant organizations will have also to function similarly. For 
day-to-day work they will be reformatory, while their objective will be 
revolutionary. To decry all reformatory work as anti-revolutionary and 
reactionary, is to miss the different facets of a revolutionary movement, 
which is to be carried on on all fronts. 

I have not yet seen any group or party that has kept any substitute 
programmes for those laid down by Gandhi and accepted by the Congress. 
1 have heard a good deal of talk about some radical and revolutionary 
programmes but I have not seen them illustrated In practice. 

Take one item of Gandhi’s constructive programme, the production, 
and sale of khadi. I have not yet heard what advice the revolutionary of 
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the non-Gandhian type would give to the ordinary purchaser. He surely 
cannot recommend khadi, as that would he reactionary. Will he then rc- 
comntend mill cloth? That he cannot do, for he would he asking the 
consumer to directly help those who daily and hourly exploit labour, while 
he has not the necessary political power to put a check upon their rapacity 
and avarice. Will he recommend foreign cloth? Apart from anything 
else such a recommendation v'ould be psychologically harmful for the im- 
mediate political struggle. 1 have often heard it said that he would all the 
same recommend Indian mill cloth in the hope that as industrial life grew, 
there will be an increase in the number of the city proletariat which is always 
good material for the revolution. If he could even ensure this, his argu- 
ment may be allowed to pass. But wliatever he may say or do, he cannot 
extend and energise Indian industry. Thanks to the policy of the foreign 
Government, Indian industry is never allowed to go beyond certain narrow 
limits. Census reports show that it has not been able to keep pace nith 
the growing population of India and that progressively more and more 
people have to fall back upon land. The proportion of industrial popula- 
tion to the whole population keeps diminishing. 

The other argument advanced is that help to Indian industry gives 
us something on which we shall build our industrial life hereafter. This 
argument no more holds good. Russia has shown that after the capture 
of power a five or ten yeans’ plan can industrialise a country completely. 
When we have the power, this antiquated and effete industry will render 
us precious little help in our future plans of industrial reconstruction. So 
to forego for the poor a sure advantage today for a doubtful advantage 
in the future will not be a wise policy. We may also profit by past expe- 
rience. The sivadcslii movement of the anti-partition days came to grief 
because the nation relied upon mill-agents. They raised the price of cloth 
and defeated the object of the politicians. The politicians relied exclu- 
sively upon the goodwill and patriotism of the industrialists. The result 
Avas disastrous. 

If we are to benefit by swadrshi and if we are not to put ourselves 
helple.ss in the hands of an unpatriotic and short-sighted capitalism, we 
must haA'e other resources to fall back upon. These have been created 
by Gandhi in his khadi and village industries movements. Tiiese move- 
ments also proA'ide Avork for the leisure months of the peasants. In what 
Avay then are these actiAUties reactionary? Some radical thinkers say that 
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these activities by ameliorating the lot of the poor and by bettering their 
condition would take away their revolutionary zeal. If this is true of 
khadi it is true of every trade union activity, including strikes. Even a 
strike is never undertaken for general revolutionary purposes, but for some 
concrete reformatory objective. The gj'mnastic that it provides for revo- 
lution is only a by-product. 

So far as khadi and village industries go, Gandhi can give ample 
proof that he is wide awake. Nothing can be more revolutionary than the 
fixing of a minimum living wage and this without political power. Yet 
Gandhi introduced this revolutionary measure in all organizations working 
under his advice and guidance. This he has done in spite of expert advice 
based upon commercial figures supplied by workers and organizers. He 
has ignored facts and proved his revolutionary vision and ardour. He 
had warning that whatever little of khadi had remained would be annihi- 
lated but he preferred the destruction of his pet scheme in favour of a 
distinctly just and revolutionary principle. His vision and faith have been 
justified. Khadi has not suffered much by the new experiments. 

Take again industrial labour. There is one labour union guided and 
inspired by his ideas. In India today there is no union better organized 
and more financially stable than the AHmedabad Mill Mazdoor Union. 
None has more real and paying membership. None has again more insti- 
tutions attached to it in the shape of creches, day and night schools for 
children and adults, hoarding houses, Harijan institutions, co-operative 
stores and the like. 

Impatient as Gandhi is for sxcaraj, he lays out his plans' on a vast 
scale and on a permanent basis. Even when he talked in terms of szcaraj 
in one year he devised and organized his institutions on the basis of pro- 
longed work. National Education, khadi, Hindustani prachar, Harijan 
work could not have been completed in one year. For, the schemes and 
the institutions were conceived in terms of many years. The immediate 
political objective was not attained but the institutions went on organizing 
and perfecting themselves and thus keeping the embers of revolution alive. 
These are all pioneer institutions. They may fail, they may have to be 
scrapped; newer, better and bigger schemes may have to be devised in the 
future; but the gain to the nation and the advance that the nation has made 
through these institutions can only be belittled or neglected by a very 
superficial student of tlie national movement. 
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It is easy to denounce and criticise. Rut when tlie critics tlicinselves 
settle down to work and organize they will find that their activities in 
terms of their world vision of universal revolution are merely reformatory, 
concerned witli day-to-ilay minor details tliat apparently hear no relation 
to the objective. Take a volunteer in a revolutionary movement wlio is 
assigned the task of pasting stamps on office envelopes. Ilow is he to re- 
late his, this humble, humdrum, monotonous task to the coming revolution 
contemplated by his jiarty? He has to retpiisition to Iiis aiil a broader 
vision and some living faith. Thus only can he think that even his humble 
task is a necessary contribution to the revolution. 

Gandhi has the vision and the faith to understand this underlying 
principle of all work. Like a religious man who secs Iiis Pitramahna in 
every atvia, Gandhi sees Iiis God of ^xvaraj in every little reformatory ac- 
tivity that he undertakes or advises others to undertake. He may be in the 
front of the fight shaking the mane of the British lion, lie may be perfect- 
ing the little charkha or sweeping the narrow lanes of the little village at 
Segaon, it is all for him the work for the revolution, work for his dream 
of Pitnta SKarnj in whicli tlie poor will come to their own. As he works 
in that faith he infects Iiis followers and co-workers with like faith. 

Thus Gandhi has evolved and kept before the nation his double 
programme, one for active and revolutionary periods when the tempo of 
political life is on the rise and the other for comparatively peaceful times, 
when the national life is sluggish and normal. No jierson or ))arty has 
devised for these two necessary alternating periods better programmes. 
True, the programmes are conceived for independence, not for the estab- 
lishment of a proletarian dictatorship or a peasants' and workers’ republic. 
But his programme of work and even his sKoraj is conceived in terms and 
in the interest of the masses of India. Speaking at the Round Table Con- 
ference, he declared tliat the goal represented by the Indian National Con- 
gress was “complete freedom from alien yoke in every sense of the term, 
and this for the sake of the dumb millions. Every interest, therefore, that 
is ho.stile to these interests, must be revised or must subside if it is not 
capable of revision.” 

It is quite possible that the interests of tlve masses may best be served 
by only a proletarian dictatorship. But as yet Gandhi does not think that 
such schemes would best serve the interest of the masses of India. In the 
meantime it is open to those who advocate a proletarian rule to devise their 
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own double method and not only keep it in theory before the nation but 
demonstrate it in the working. Before we have such programmes in 
theory and practice, and more in practice than in theory, we may well be 
allowed to remain where we are. Gandhi did not. invite people on the 
mere theory and ideology of truth and non-violence but along -with it he 
kept programmes of work. His ideology may have been centuries ahead 
of Avorld-thought, yet he did not wait for the time when his ideology will 
have permeated through the masses of India. He rather demons- 
trated the efficacy of his ideology by placing before the nation work con- 
ceived in terms of his ideology. He rightly thought that the best Avay 
even of preaching an ideology is to work it out in hoAvsoever humble a 
fashion. Others who haA'^e similar ambitions had better folloAv in his foot- 
steps if they are serious about their particular and peculiar ideologies. 

After all Ave Avere new to Gandhiji’s ideology and his practice. It 
required a great Avrench Avith our past, Avith our habits of thought and ac- 
tion, Avith our A'alues, to join him. We may be trusted to do likeAAUsc if 
better and more workable programmes are offered to us by any indiA'idual 
or group. Gandhi kept poverty and suffering before his folloAA'ers. If 
they can get some tangible results Avith less suffering and less sacrifice they 
are not such fools as AAmuld alloAV such opportunity to pass by. Some of 
them haA'e left their professions and their incomes and are engaged in 
khadi and Aullage industries Avork. This Avork gives perhaps a couple of 
annas to the poor and provides the AA’orkers Avith activity Avhen the actual 
Satyagraha fight is not going on. 

If anybody shoAvs Gandhiji’s folloAvers a Avay of putting a rupee or 
more in the pockets of the poor and also shoAvs them a surer and better 
way of fighting the foreign imperialism, they are not the ones Avho Avould 
reject such tempting offers. If they sacrificed AA'hat people think import- 
ant in life — their professions and their incomes — for smaller things, they 
Avill not do less if higher and better things are placed before them. They 
haA'e proved themselves apt pupils of the novel methods of Gandhi, me- 
thods that Avere neA^er tried in history and for Avhich there was no precedent. 
If more familiar and Avell-tried and easier methods are placed before them 
they Avould surely Avelcome such. But frankly speaking they do not see 
their Avay clear. As soon as they see any light they shall join those other 
friends from Avhom they differ noAV. In the meantime they should be 
alloAved to Avork out their schemes unhampered. They in their turn are 
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always prepared to allow other {'roiijis to work out their own schemes 
aecording to their own ideologies. 

The question, however, arises: to whom sliall the Congress machin- 
ery belong? Here also the Gandhian way may be a guide to us. In his 
Champaran_ light he c\as offered Congress help, lie refused it. He saiil 
the Congress was a big and important organization. It could not perform 
new and untried experiments. It could not risk its reputation for sanity 
and steadiness on an issue in wliich it may be involved unconsciously not 
knowing the full implications and the consequences. Gandiii asked only 
for moral support and no more. He wanted the Congress to follow its 
own path in accordance with the genius of its Iiistory and growth. 

In 1920 also he had already started Satyagraiia on the Kliilaftil issue. 
He came to the Congress with his proposals. 1 le told the Congress that 
it would be good for the organization to take up this particular question; 
but if it chose not to take it up he would go ahead. He did not say that 
his plans would be put in effect only if tl\cy uere accepted by the 
Congress. Once again in the days of the Swaraj Party, even though 
the vote was with him, he retired and allowed tlie Swarajists free field. 
So let all parties keep their plans before the Congress but if these plans are 
not accepted they must go and work them out themselves and capture the 
Congress by the conviction they carry by showing concrete results. These 
results need not mean any success of the plans but they should be such that 
they arc an earnest of organization, effort and final success. They should 
be such that sceptics may be enabled to see a few steps aliead. But if in- 
stead of field w’ork in different directions the effort merely is to capture the 
machinery of the Congress from above, the successful party may soon find 
that it has killed the golden goose in its hasty anxiety to get as much out 
of it as is possible. 

The Congress is not the Government whose machinery, when captur- 
ed, leads one automatically to power. The Congress has no power except 
w’hat is put in it by us, by our work in the country, our organization, our 
sacrifices and suffering. Therefore any hasty capture of the Congress ma- 
chinery from above ■will not benefit any party. True, the Congress has a 
mighty prestige but this can only be exploited by those who work, organize 
and are prepared to suffer and sacrifice, not by anybody else. 

I have placed before the reader the double programme of Gandhi, 
his programme of direct action and his constructive activity. 1 have also 
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indicated his attitude and his way of looking at the Congress machinery. 
By all these things we stand. “We wait to see better substitutes for all the 
three methods and when we find them, I hope, following in the footsteps 
of Gandhi, M-ho is ever willing to learn and is bound by no rigid and in- 
flexible rules, we shall ever be found in the front rank of the fighters for 
the country’s liberty. To that end, we hope, we have dedicated our lives 
and not to any particular doctrine or dogma. 


A BATTLE OF FAITHS 


By Mohadov Desai 

G ANDHIJI’S decision to he responsible no longer to j»iiidc tlie 
deliberations and policy of the Conftress may have come upon the 
members of the Working Committee and upon the country with a certain 
amount of suddenness. But it was the natural conclusion of a series of 
events since 1934 — or may I say since 1919? I'or bis warning to the people 
first came to be uttered after the mob violence in Nadiad and Abmedabail. 

Gandliiji shocked his followers and amused bis critics by proclaiming 
that in placing the remedy of civil disobedience in the hands of people who 
had not learnt the discipline to listen and to obey he had been guilty of a 
Himalayan blunder. 1'lien came Chauri Chaura and the momentous Bar- 
doli decision suspending Satyagraba indefinitely. This gave the followers 
an even greater shock than that given by the "Himalayan blunder.” But 
Gandhiji was adamant. He knew that the country would realise the wis- 
dom of the dcci.sion in course of time, and that it would be able to prepare 
itself for another struggle. 

It took the country six or seven years — years punctuated by com- 
munal rioting and internecine strife — to devclo|> non-violent strength to 
hurl defiance against the Government. We had learnt the virtue ot 
non-violence, but it had with most of us a limited meaning and content. 
And yet it carried us through to a certain amount of success. Then came 
more organized repression on behalf of the Government, our limited non- 
violence proved a poor match for it, and with that came the third milestone 
on the march to non-violence — I mean the Patna decision of 1934 suspend- 
ing civil disobedience and confining it only to Iiimself. 

Throughout this period of fourteen years he belonged to the 
Congress, he was a member of it, he attended meetings of the A.I.C.C. anti 
of the Working Committee, and actively participated in the deliberations. 
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But the Patna decision had set him thinking. Always anxious to lav the 
blame principally on himself, he had begun to discover that the arrest in 
the growth of the Congress and the corruption in its ranks was due to the 
lact that the Congress “ had degenerated into an organization dominated 
by one personality, and that in it there was no free play of reason.” There 
were vital differences between him and the Congressmen, but his person- 
ality, he felt, had acted like an incubus on them and prevented their self- 
expression. That was unconsciously encouraging hj’pocrisy and a subtle 
piece of violence. Khadi and the spinning wheel were there on the Cong- 
ress programme. ” yet only a few Congressmen have a living faith in the 
India-wide potency of the wheel.” 

And as for non-violence, as he said in his historic statement issued in 
September 1934, “ after fourteen years of trial it still remains a policy 
with the majority of Congressmen, whereas it is a fundamental creed with 
me. That Congressmen do not still regard non-violence as a creed is no 
fault of theirs. It is undoubtedly my faulty presentation, and still more 
its faulty execution, that are responsible for this failure. I have no con- 
sciousness of faulty presentation or execution, but it is the only possible 
inference from the fact that it has not yet become an integral part of 
the lives of Congressmen." We had paid lip-loyalty to non-violence, and 
even that non-violence was not of the strong but of the weak. “If we 
were non-violent through and through, our non-violence would have been 
self-evident. Nor were we able to show to the terrorists that we had 
greater faith in our non-violence than they in their violence. 

The argument led irresistibly to the conclusion that he should leave 
the Congress organization as he was convinced that by being outside he 
would serve the Congress and the country better than bj' being in it. That 
was the fourth milestone — the step to withdraw from the Congress being 
solely dictated by the idea of making the experiment of non-violence in 
thought, word and deed more intense. “For this experiment, ’ he said, 
“ I need complete detachment and absolute freedom of action. I can only 
search Him through non-violence, and in no other way. and the freedom 
of my country, as of the world, is surely included in the search for truth. 
I cannot suspend this search for anything in this world or another.” The 
wisdom of the decision, which was so to say ratified by the Bombay Cong- 
ress, Avas proved by a very simple test. The amendment suggesting the 
substitution of the AA'ords “truthful and non-violent” for “peaceful and 
legitimate” was that simple test. The amendment was throAvn out by the 
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members of the A.l.C.C,, '.uul jirovcd clearly the ih’mness of the f:\ilb of 
die bulk of Congressmen in trutii and non-violence. 

He retired from the Congress in October 1934 and threw himself 
with redoubled zeal and vigour into the only kind of work that was an 
expression of non-violence — revival and development of v'illage industries, 
Harijan service, education through basic crafts, and fixing up one’s abode 
in a village which offered in a nutshell all the problems of_ an Indian 
village. But this retirement was far from giving him the “complete detach- 
ment and absolute freedom ’’ of action that he was longing for. For 
three years he had a certain amount of respite, but the decision to accept 
offices, taken by the Congress on his advice, drew him once again into 
active leadership. 

Every step, throughout the period of fourteen or fifteen years, had 
been for him an experiment in the pursuit of truth and non-violence, and 
his advice to the Congress to take up the burden of office acceptance was 
another such experiment. The office acceptance was not intended to work 
the Act of 1935 anyhow; “in the prosecution by the Congress of its goal 
of Complete Independence, it is a serious attempt on the one hand to avoid 
a bloody revolution and on the other to avoid mass civil disobedience on a 
scale hitherto not attempted.” He declined to have any authority over the 
ministers or to have any power to issue instructions to them, but “in matters 
relating to the struggle for suwuij through non-violent action, 1 do claim 
special qualifications. For me office acceptance has a special meaning even 
' in terms of the Congress manifesto and resolutions.” The Congress was 
not only to replace an alien Government, but an alien method of govern- 
ance. It was to rule, he made it clear in the very beginning, “not through 
the police backed by the military, but through its moral authority based 
upon the greatest goodwill of the people. It will rule not in virtue of 
authority derived from a superior armed power, but in virtue of the service 
of the people whom it seeks to represent in every one of its actions.” 

That was said in August 1937. Since then every pronouncement of 
his has been a commentary on the principle of action laid down in the very 
beginning. Trouble in the Sholapur Settlement of "Criminal Tribes” 
and labour unrest in Ahmedabad and Cawnpore gave him the first occasion 
to sound a warning. “Do we really believe in truth and non-violence, in 
sustained work and discipline, in the efficacy of the fourfold constructive 
programme? If we are not sure of our own chosen aims, we need not 
wonder, if one line morning we discover that we had committed a grave 
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blunder in embarking upon office acceptance. My conscience as a or the 
prime mover in tlie direction of office acceptance is quite clear. I advised it 
on the supposition that the Congressmen as a whole were sound not only 
on the goal but also on the truthful and non-violent means.” 

In 1938 came further storm signals, and they gave Gandhiji the 
opportunity of making the Congress position furtlicr clearer. The minist- 
ers were to rule by moral authority based on the greatest goodwill of the 
people, but what was the meaning of that goodwill? The Congress 
claimed to represent the whole of India, not only the so-called Congress- 
men — “to represent” meaning to serve their interests. And in that sense 
it had to serve the interests of non-Congressmen even better than those of 
Congressmen, if it was to be true to its creed of non-violence. “ It should 
represent even those who are hostile to it and who will even crush it if they 
can. Not until we make good that claim shall we be in a position to dis- 
place the British Government and function as an independent nation.” 
These words were uttered tivo years ago, but it seems as though they were 
uttered yesterday. The bulk of the Muslims and others belong to the non- 
Congressmen’s canq). Ha\’e we the power — the non-violent power — to 
represent them today? If we have, we can function as an independent 
nation in spite of Britain. 

But to proceed. The riots in some of the cities of the U. P. and the 
steps taken by the Congress ministry to quell them made Gandhiji pointed- 
ly ask the question: Is Congress non-violence non-violence of the weak and 
the helpless or of the strong and the powerful? “If it is the former, it will 
never take us to our goal, and if long practised may even render us for 
ever unfit for self-government. If the Congress non-violence does not 
come out of real strength, it would be best and honest for the Congress 
to make such a declaration and make the necessary changes in its 
behaviour. To the extent that the Congress ministries have been obliged 
to make use of the police and the military, to that c.xtent in my opinion 
we must admit our failure.” 

His soul had already begun to get impatient. How long would this 
experiment last, how long Could he continue to give his guidance if it was 
ultimately to be futile? We discover this impatience of the soul in numer- 
ous utterances of those days. To some co-workers he said: “I am asham- 
ed that our ministries had to call to their aid the police and the military. 
1 am ashamed that they had to use the language that they did in reply to 
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tlic Opposition speeches. 1 feel :is 1 1* llie Conifress hati lost and the 
British had won. Why does onr non-violence fail on such occasions ? Is 
it the non-violence of the weak? Even the ^ooiulaf should not move us 
from our faith and make us say, ‘we will send them to the gallows or shoot 
tliem down.’ They too are our countrymen. If they will kill us, we will 
allow them to do so. You cannot pit against orgatii/ed violence the non- 
violence of the weak, but the non-violence which the bravest alone can 
exercise. We have, you will say, been sulliciently non-violent. We were 
non-violent during the civil disobedience campaign, we received liUin blows 
and worse. My reply is tliis: We did, but not surticiently. We could not 
get Independence at the end of the Dandi March, as ours was not llie 
unadulterated non-violence of the bravest." 

The question of external aggression has croiiped up just now, but the 
question of internal unrest was already there as alive as today. Mad we 
the strength then to say to the tjoondas, “Kill us, we will not kill you"? We 
had not. But Gandhiji lived in the hope that we should have tliat strength 
soon. "Supposing”, he said to the 'Gandhi Seva Sangb people at Delang 
on March 25, 1938, "the Viceroy were to invite the President of the 
Congress to meet him and to state the Congress terms, do you think he 
would have the strength to say, ‘The Congress is ca))able of taking charge 
of the administration, the British may go*? Do you think we could tell 
him that we should he able to do without the police and the military, that 
we should be able to come to terms with the Princes, the zamiudors and 
the Mussalmans? I am afraid we could not honestly say we should easily 
be able to come to terms with these. And yet, if we had real non-violence 
in us, we should be able to say and do these things.” 

But if the situation was bad in the middle of 1938, it is worse in the 
middle of 1940. Someone asked Gandhiji the other clay: “You think we 
have not the non-violence of the brave. Well, then, 1 ask you wliat would 
you do if Independence were to be offered to you today ? Would you say 
No?” I'lc said: “I would say No. I am giving an absurd answer to an 
absurd question. The question is absurd, for Independence is not going 
to be offered because we arc not ready. If we were ready, it would be 
there without our asking it.” 

But I am anticipating events. There was impatience in the soul, but 
he was patient V'ith the people. He was arguing with the ministries, arguing 
with the people. “In spite of our having accepted the volunteer’s pledge 
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for 17 years we have not developed the irresistible strength that such accept- 
ance of ahimsa means. The reason is that we have not troubled, we have 
not laboured, to organize such a non-violent army. If we cannot do so, if 
we cannot carry out the pledge, it would be well to reconsider our position. 
The tragedy is that the pledge is still in existence but it exists on paper. If 
we had on a sufficient scale such non-violent army as the pledge contem- 
plates, we should not have had these riots; and if there had been, we would 
have quelled the riots or immolated ourselves in the attempt. We have 
heard of only one man who met his death. I admire his self-immolation. 
But my breast would have swelled with joy if there had been several 
Guptas." 

“If”, he said in an article written in that period, “the Congress non- 
violence is merely confined to abstention from causing physical hurt to the 
British officials and their dependants, such non-violence can never bring us 
Independence. It is bound to be worsted in the final heat. Indeed we 
shall find it to be worthless, if not positively harmful, long before the 
final heat is reached.” And then this solemn warning: “If we feel that 
we shall not be able to displace the British power without a violent 
struggle, the Congress must say so to the nation and prepare accordingly. 
We must do what is being done all the world over — forbear tchcii •vee can, 
hit Kvhen we must. If this is to be our creed or policy, we have lost pre- 
cious seventeen years. But it is never too late to learn and mend.” 

The long tours of the Frontier Province that followed were with the 
sole purpose of preparing the promising field for the non-violence of the 
brave. 

And it was not that the ministries wholly failed. 

JFhat’s done we partly may compute, 

But oft not what’s resisted. 

If we were to go minutely into the history of the work of the 
Congress ministries in the eight provinces, we would find that they had 
some triumphs of non-violence to their credit. But God fulfils Himself 
in. many ways. If the ministries had continued, would they have been, 
ultimately found wanting? May it not have been providential- that the 
situation created by the War came as a godsend and compelled the 
ministries to resign? Who shall say? But again I am anticipating events. 
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The test had nearly come with the international crisis of Septemher 
1938 and the rape of Czechoslovakia. But the dictated peace at Munich 
saved us. The Working Committee sat and deliberated for some days, 
hut the test in the shape of war did not come. Gandhiji placed the impli- 
cations of non-violence before the Working Committee in a manner that 
could not be mistaken, and the Working Committee was so unanimously 
with him that he was in a position to report : “The Working Committee 
had almost come to the conclusion that it would deny itself the opportunity 
of striking a bargain with England, but would make its contribution to the 
world peace, to the defence of Czechoslovakia and to India’s freedom by 
declaring to the world by its action that the way to peace with iionour did 
not lie through mutual slaughter of the innocents, but that it lay only and 
truly through the practice of organized non-violence even unto death.” 

And in the course of a private conversation he used words which had 
a prophetic ring, at least so far as he himself was concerned: 

“You may rest assured that whatever happens there will be no 
surrender by the Government. For me, even if 1 stand alone, there is no 
participation in the war even if the Government should surrender the 
whole control to the Congress. . . Who would have thought aeroplanes 
to be a practical reality fifty years ago? Who would have imagined in 
this country, thirty years ago, that thousands of innocent men, women, and 
children would be ready smilingly to marcb to prison? The weapon of 
ahimso does not need supermen or superwomen to wield it. Beings of 
common clay can use and have used it before this with success. At any 
rate fifteen members of the Working Committee did c.xpress their readi- 
ness to put their alii7}ifa to the test. That was more than I was prepared 
for.” 

But we were not weighed, and our honour remained intact. At anv 
rate we did not die before our death. What the Committee would have 
, done if the crisis had actually come it is difficult to say, but as wc have seen 
it filled Gandhiji with great hopes. 

Exactly a year after this the cri.sis was upon us. In that first hour of 
trial, the Congress was weighed and not found wanting. It did not take 
the Working Committee long to issue its mandate to the Congress minis- 
tries to resign. Gandhiji heaved a sigh of relief. The questions that fre- 
quently tormented him ceased to trouble his soul. If the Congress had 
accepted his advice, in the initial stage, of offering unconditional co-opera- 
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tion, or if later the British Government had acceded to the Congress 
demand for a declaration and the Congress had offered co-operation in 
response, the position for Gandliiji would have been the same. For the 
co-operation lie had contemplated was moral co-operation and no other. 
But vho knows? It may be that even there there has been providential 
intervention. If the Working Committee had then taken the stand — the 
very honest stand indeed — that it has taken now, the difficulty both for the 
Committee and for Gandhiji would have been immense, the situation more 
delicate. But as I have said God intervened. 

The crisis in the shape of the collapse of one European nation after 
another in quick succession came none too soon. Gandhiji had waited in 
patience so long, trying to steer a difficult course through rocks and break- 
ers. He had voluntarily accepted the position of the Generalissimo. Was 
it wise? The speeches at the Ramgarh Congress were a mirror of the 
struggles of his soul. In private he had implored the Working Com- 
mittee and the Maulana to relieve him of the position. It was simply with 
a view to being able to render greater service to the Congress. "I am 
putting upon myself an undue strain, but as it is not yet a strain on my 
conscience, I shall continue to serve you, if you will insist on my doing so. 
But it is a terrible strain, and I would implore you to free me. I should 
then pursue my experiment of ahimsa with absolute freedom.” I am 
quoting from memory, but that was the substance of his entreaty to the 
Working Committee. And when they did not relieve him he poured out 
the depths of his soul in the two speeches at Ramgarh. 

But the soul’s impatience continued. Would the Working Com- 
mittee face or quail before the coming storm? Perhaps they were taken 
by surprise, but not Gandhiji. The European situation Jiad for him a 
lesson that was unmistakably clear. “It fills me uith the utmost non- 
violence,” he said. “I cannot think of a better thing to offer to Britain 
and the defeated nations than non-violence. It is impossible for me to 
enthuse over the deeds of Hitler or of those who fought or failed to fight 
him. There is nothing to choose between the victory of Hitler and the 
defeat of others. But 1 have no doubt in my mind that even a patched-up 
non-violent army would take the wind out of Hitler’s sails. I need not 
have his aeroplanes, tanks, etc. He need not destroy our homes. Our 
non-violent army would welcome him, and it may be that he would not 
dare to come. I know that this may be a day-dream. But I cannot belie 
the principle of a lifetime or wipe out my day-dreams of the past twenty 
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years. If we have not the non-violent strength of llic l>rnve to light 
anarcliy and aggression, let ns say so and reduce ourselves- to a small 
minority hoping to develop non-violence of the strong in the days to come." 

The Working Committee did some liercc thinking for days, 'fhose 
Mere the days of heart-searching for them. The logic of Gandhiji’s pro- 
positions was invincible, but could they go with those propositions to the 
people? Were they so thoroughly saturated themselves with the spirit 
of non-violence of tlie brave to be able to carrv conviction to the people? 
Gandhiji even drafted a resolution for them. Hut fain as tiiey would have 
it, sorely as they felt the wrench of having to do without his leadership and 
his advice, they could not be untrue to themselves. “^^T■ feel u'c could 
not accept your position with our mind ami heart ami soul, and we feel we 
should not entangle you,” they said to him in elfect. “And if that is s<i, 
M’hy sliould MC accept an untenable position merely to retain your conme- 
tion? It M'ould be a fraud on ourselves and others.” 

But if they could not be untrue to themselves, neitlier could Gandhiji 
be untrue to himself. He said to them; "1 must be left free for my 
self-c.\pression. I must be free to pursue my search, and 1 know you will 
believe me M-hen I say that 1 go only to be of more eftective service to tite 
Congress, to you and the nation. Of course 1 shall be available svlien 
you want me. But I can no longer identify myself uith the direction of 
your policy and programme. You will, tlierefore, try your best to do 
without me and have your meetings in future not in Wardha but else- 
where." 

It Mas said of old by a Teacher to his discijdes: “Ye are the salt of 
the earth: but if the salt base lost its savour, M-hereMith shall it be salt- 
ed?” Had those M'ho for us have been “the salt of tlie earth" lost 
their savour? One cannot say. But there M'ere these Mords also uttered 
of old: “Ye are the light of the M-orld. A city that is set on an hill 
cannot be hid.” And they may yet be those lights. In the mcamvhilc 
Gandhiji M-aits and prays in silence. “1 should Mork single-handed in 
implicit faith that M'hat I fail to make clear to my countrymen today shall 
be clear to them some day of itself or, if God M'ills it, through some apt 
M’ord M’hich He may put in my mouth or some apt M-ork M-hich He may 
prompt me to do.” These M’ords M-crc uttered in 1934, but they miglit 
have been uttered only the other day. 

Harijan, July 13, 1940. 
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By Gangadharrao Deshpande 

A HIMSA, the great principle associated with Gandhiji’s name and 
with his whole life, is not altogether a new idea in the history of 
India’s religion or philosophy. As a principle of self-purification, the 
importance ol ahhnsa was emphasised by our ancient teachers as no one 
else has done. Absolute non-injury has been the basis of all spiritual 
life in our country. But its value has been confined to the domain of in- 
dividual salvation, freedom from the bondage of physical, worldly life. 
To guide one’s life according to the principles of ahimsa, we have been 
taught, we must progressively renounce all ties with worldly activities and 
withdraw into ourselves, away from the incessant struggle which is human 
existence. 

The interpretation given by Gandhiji to the principle of ah'msa is 
fundamentally different from this traditional view. He makes it not only 
the rule of the individual soul’s march to the final beatitude but the rule 
on which humanity can and ought to establish all its social life. He has 
applied ahimsa to all problems, the entire field of politics, economics, and 
other activities. To put it in another way, he has taught us both by his 
teachings as well as conduct, that moral strength which in its purest form 
is ahimsa can overcoilie all evils, even political and social injustice, racial- 
ism, capitalist exploitation and greed for power and aggrandisement. Even 
the evil depending on and resulting from brute force can, according to 
him, be overcome by the sheer strength of ahhnsa which is the same as 
spiritual strength. This interpretation means a wide and radical extension 
of the content of ahimsa far beyond the meaning given to it by our old 
teachers, 
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Tlio most important corollary of this wiilcninp; of the scope of ohimsa 
is that the gulf between an end and the means to achieve it is permanently 
bridged over in Gandhism, /lliimstt includes both the end and the 
means. It is itself both. No end which infringes the rule of strict non- 
violence can be a legitimate end. Its apparent attainment by violent 
means defeats its own purpose and is, therefore, self-destructive. 7’herc 
can be no moral end which can or may be accomplished by immoral 
means. In a sense tbc end and the means are identical and cannot be 
separated from each other. This teaching of Ciandhiji gives a death-blow 
to the maxim, so generally accepted in conduct if not in theory, that the 
end justifies the means. 

When Gandhiji entered public life in India, terrorism professedly as 
a means to attain political freedom bail taken dceji roots in some minds. 
Those who defended this cult thought that the terrorist was a courageous, 
seldess and patriotic youtli and whatever we may think of the means he 
was employing, his goal, the end in view, was the same as that of any of us. 
The appreciation of the end and of his motives as ilistinguisheil from the 
means was shared by many who sincerely condemned terrorist acts. 
Gandhiji, the apostle of love, set his face against this. And he succeeded 
to a very large extent in dissuading many a youth from this path. His 
moral influence did more than repression by Government to root out faith 
in the revolver and tbc bomb. But it must be confessed that the method of 
violence against violence, repression against terrorism goes on in an end- 
less cycle. 

The method of bargaining in politics, diplomacy as it is euphemistic- 
ally called, pitching one's demands as high as possible to conceal one’s 
readiness to be satisfied with less, is another form which faith in "end 
justifies means” takes. Gokhalc was the first to attempt to “spiritualise” 
politics in our country. That probably explains wliy Gandhiji, the greatest 
exponent of direct action, or Satyagraha as he calls it, looks upon Gokhalc, 
the moderate leader of his day, as his political guru. Gokhale’s aim to 
spiritualise politics was given a philosophical foundation and a living 
structure by Gandhiji. Gandhiji turned the principle into a basis for mass 
movements, inspiring w'onder and admiration even in the minds of oppo- 
nents. Conquest of the hearts of others by self-suffering, not by hatred of 
others who oppose or uphold an evil but by love for even those who wish 
to smite, is the essence of all his activities. This is not only in one’s 
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personal individual dealings with others but in the international and 
internal spheres of action. It M'as because of Gandhiji’s emphasis even on 
the means being pure that touched the hearts of millions of people in 
India, simple rustics living in the most inaccessible corners of the country. 
The hold he has established on the minds of his fellow-beings even outside 
his own country bears ample testimony to the potency of the moral force 
of aJii7itsa in all spheres of life. 

Some of Gandhiji’s critics point out the dual character of human 
nature, the mixture of good and evil in it, and contend that the evil part 
in its constitution may not be capable of being conquered by means of 
ahhnsa. Gandhiji’s answer has been that we need not be frightened out 
of our faith in the principle by the evil element in human nature. This 
so-called mixture is really our habit of bowing down to immoral forces 
which every person can, if he chooses, eradicate by determination to do 
so. If you fail once, twice or thrice, your failure is the result of your own 
weakness. The remedy is your attaining greater purity. Moreover, 
success or failure in stray cases does not matter. For, what is that failure 
that deters one from pursuing the path of unadulterated ahimsa? There 
can be no failure in the fight bet^veen ahhnsa and hintsa, between truth 
and untruth. The very fact that you have fought the battle with the 
weapon of love and truth is its own success, its own reward. 

Gandhiji has proclaimed again recently that “as a man w'edded to 
truth and non-violence not merely as a matter of discipline or expediency 
but as a rule of conduct in all ivalks of life,” he could “endorse nothing 
untruthful and violent.” “Suffice it to say,” Gandhiji has further said, 
“that the experience has led me to the unshakable conviction that our 
success has been mathematically proportionate to the extent to which we 
have adhered to truth and non-violence. The phenomenal awakening of 
the masses during the last twenty-five years had been entirely due to the 
purity of our means. And to the extent that untruth and violence have 
crept in, they have hindered our progress.” Prophetic words these, words 
which we can never afford to forget. 

At one time in the course of the civil disobedience movement in 1932 
I was appointed “dictator” by Sarojini Devi after her arrest. While 
directing the Satyagraha activities I came in contact with the movement 
in all parts of the country but more closely as it was carried on in 
Karnatak, my own province. My arrest and conviction followed in due 
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course. When I was released, Mahadev Desai received me at the p;ate of 
the Yeravda Jail and at once took me to "Parnakuti” where Gandhiji was 
then convalescing after his fast. I found him conversing with a well-known 
leader of our country, the inirity of whose long and distinguished public 
career is beyond question. I reported to Gandhiji the way in which the 
movement was carried on. I explained how the nature of the struggle 
involved secrecy, fraud and falsehood, disguises to evade arrests and such 
other methods. Anything short of injury to the human body was then 
considered as coming within the technique of non-violence. Satyagraha 
of Gandhiji’s conception was not much in vogue and its implications were 
not much impressed on our minds. The leader who was present and 
heard the whole story was well pleased and exclaimed, “It was very 
clever." Gandhiji heard me very gravely. With his characteristic look, 
he said: “Yes, it may be very clever, but certainly it was not Satyagraha." 
How crest-fallen I felt! 

This incident explains what value Gandhiji attaches to the means 
we employ in achieving our object. 

Gandhiji’s crowded life and his numerous writings and speeches fully 
explain the varied aspects of the principle of ahivi.ui and truthfulness as 
conceived by him. Mis life and work will always be a beacon-light to guide 
mankind in its struggle for a purer and happier life for individuals as well 
as for humanity as a whole. 
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By R. R, Divakar 

G ANDHIJI is the chosen instrument through whom is presented to a 
seeking, weary world an attitude and a method which are likely to 
prove the only hope of humanity. He has shown us a unique way of 
fighting social, economic, and political evils without rancour and bitterness. 
There have been men as great and greater than Gandhiji in their way of 
leading individual lives. But he alone has been able to shape and present 
to us a matchless weapon with which to resist social evil, to fight and 
solve social conflicts. Stricken humanity is indebted to him for the gift 
of Satyagraha which is bis way of conquering evil by insistence on truth 
through non-violence or love. With rare insight and absolute originality 
he has drawn upon the ancient law of suffering and used it as a substitute 
for violence. He has shown the way to replace hate by love, fear by 
fearlessness, secrecy by openness, and killing by dying. 

It was out of his truthful way of living that this new method evolved. 
Truth has been Gandhiji’s greatest love since his early childhood. 
Prahlad, who stuck to truth at the risk of his life, and Harischandra, 
who kept his word at the cost of his kingdom, were his heroes in boyhood. 
Long before the word “Satyagraha” was coined in 190^ he was already 
following the law of ahrnsa and living the life of a batyagrahi. He was 
adhering to truth through self-suffering. “Returning good for evil" had 
caught his imagination and is still his inspiration. 

Gandhiji looks upon all life as one. That is the truth of life for 
him. Love, the principle of identity, of attraction, is the law of life. 
He loves and seeks the good of all through constant service and sacrifice. 
When in conflict, he invites suffering by clinging to truth but never con- 
templates injury to others. If death comes to him through an erring 
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brother he tonsider.s it to be a tiiiiniph of the s])int <ner the body. lie 
never Imrbourb ill-will even against opponents, lie is ncvei dogmatie 
about his truth and seeks to rouse the sense ol fairness and justice in the 
opponent's mind by sullcnng. 

Mis attitude and conduct were those ol a typical batjagrahi at 
Marit/burg when he was unjustly ejected Iroin a lirst-class compaitincnt, 
at Pardeburg when he was brutally assaulted In a coach guard, at Durban 
when his life was threatened In a white mob, and at johannesburg when 
he was bludgeoned In an erring Pathan follower, lie patiently bore the 
insults and attacks without ill-will, without retaliation and without recourse 
to law. These experiences helped him torge batvagraha into a social 
weapon. Why not extend the use ol sclt-siitkimg to the wider held of 
social conihets, thought Ciaiulhijt He took an unalterable decision. 
Truth and non-\iulence became his guiding stars in public as in pricate 
life. He has sought to wipe aw a) the double standard of morality which 
makes falsehood and nuiidei, deceit and diplomacc \irlcies when groups 
are in conihet and nations arc at war He seeks tociaj to establish that 
pure means alone can lead to good ends and that good motices are no 
substitute lor pure means 

Since the bouth African stiuggle in 1906, batcagraha has been in 
action for nearly lour decades. Its hislon has been colourful. It has 
been used for small as well as big purposes, it it was used in a small 
taliika like Barcloli for the reduction ol land ta.x, it has been used on a 
national scale for securing Indian independence. As earl) as 1909, the 
author of Satyagraha said, “It might be a slow remedy but 1 regard it as 
absolutely a sure one, not only for our ills in Transvaal but tor all poli- 
tical and other troubles our people sutler in India.” In July 194.^ he 
said, “The .accumulated experience of the last thirt) -eight years, the 
first eight of which were in bouth Africa, lills me with the greatest hope 
that in the adoption of non-\ lolence lies the future of India and the world. 
It is the most harmless and equalh eilective wav of dealing with the 
political and economic wrongs of the downtrodden portion of humanity.” 
As recently as June 1944 he exclaimed, "Some friends have told me that 
truth and non-violence hav’e no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do 
not agree. I have no use for them as a means of individual salvation. 
Their introduction and application in everyday life has been mv experi- 
ment all along. Whatever strength I may have, is entirely due to the 
fact that I am a v’otary of tiuth and non-v'iolence.” 
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aim at final decisions and parties have to stake their all. Both have a 
compelling element. The heroism, sacrifice, spirit of ailventure, endu- 
rance required are the same. Both invoke the utmost effort and lead to 
the glory of martyrdom. 

Here the similarity ends. War seeks to coerce through physical 
force, Satyagraha aims at conversion or compulsion hy moral pressure. 
War attacks the opponent’s morale througli fear, Satyagraha rouses his 
moral sense hy self-suffering. War demaiuls either destruction or sub- 
mission of tlie enemy, Satyagraha stands for non-injury aiul for "live and 
let live." War involves utmost suffering on both sides, Satyagraha invites 
suffering only on one party which is sure to he far less than in war. War 
appeals to blind might, Satyagraha to reason through the heart. War 
can he waged for immoral purposes, Satyagraha can take up only just 
and moral causes. War leaves a legaev of hatred, anger, and revenge 
while Satyagraha has no use for them. War brutalises humanity, Satya- 
graha chastens it. Often enough a single man or a physically weak party 
can offer Satyagraha and Iiope to win while war requires at least equal 
physical strength. In contrast to war, C. F. Andrews calls Satyagraha a 
Christian method. This is the plain lesson that Ciandhiji wants humanity 
to learn. C. E. M. Joad has riglitly said, “Oandhi is a moral genius and 
his method belongs to the coming generation. He has announced a 
method for the settlement of disputes which may nor only superseile the 
method of force, but as man grows powerful in the art of destruction, 
must supersede it, if civilization is to survive." 

To Gandhiji Trutli is God and non-violence or love is the way to 
find Him. Given these two realities and their interrelation as end and 
means the philosopliy of Satyagraha is easily worked out. Satyagraha 
seeks to express trutli in action. It is busy more witli its application than 
its enunciation. It never allows helpless Inaction or sublime submission 
to pass under the name of non-violence. There is no place for cowards 
under Gandhiji’s banner. Nor should Gandhiji’s love of peace be mis- 
taken for passivity. 

Satyagraha Is Gandbiji’s greatest gift. As Romain Rolland says, 
“Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha experiment is the sole chance now existing in 
the world of effecting transformation of humanity without violence. If 
this fails there w'ill remain no other issue in human history but violence. 
This is w'hy all those who have at heart the social harmony and the spirit 
of peace should help India witii all their strength." 
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IS GANDHI A SOCIALIST? 

By M. R. Masani 


i iOO claim to be a socialist,” Gantlhiji had said. Too respectful to 
challenge the claim, I had kept silent and contented myself with indulg- 
ing in a doubting smile, just in case silence should be mistaken for consent. 
That was ten years ago — in May 1934. Gandhiji had been kind enough 
to extend to me an invitation to go with him on his walking tour in Orissa 
after the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna and I 
had seized the opportunity with alacrity. Our long discussions about 
socialism had left me rather bewildered and confused as to just where 
Gandhiji stood. At times one felt one had at last achieved understanding, 
only to have one’s hopes dashed a little later by words from his 
lips which showed how far away one was from him after all. Most of 
the time one felt that Gandhiji did not move on the same plane of argu- 
ment as oneself. It was, however, a great and rare opportunity and I 
was happy when at Juhu in May 1944, Gandhiji reminded me of that 
occasion and showed that he had not forgotten it. 

If today I were confronted with the same claim on his part to be a 
socialist, what would be my response? It is a complex question this — ::of 
labelling people; particularly perplexing when dealing with someone as 
complex as Gandhiji. Perhaps that is not a fair description of him. As 
Louis Fischer has rightly put it, he is “all of one piece like good sculpture.” 
The trouble is that he cuts across the boundary lines between the various 
“isms” and the various compartments into which western political science 
dovetails people these days. 

Besides, to determine whether or not Gandhiji Is a socialist, one has 
first to determine what is socialism. And to that question there can be 
manifestly diverse replies, with not much in common between some of 
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them. Is it sympathy and solidarity with the ilowntrodden sections of 
society? Then Gandhiji is certainly a socialist. Is it a passion for social 
justice? Then nobody dare challenge his claim. Is it an economic means 
towards the free development of the human personality? 'J'hen certainly 
Gandhiji has an assured place in the crusade. Is it a peaceful inter- 
national society free from e.\ploitation of any kind? 'J'hen who as staunch 
a socialist as Gandhiji? Or is abolition of [)rivate property the crux of 
the matter? Is nationalization of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange its essence? Then Gandhiji falls out of the ranks. 

And since all these tilings are in varying measure part of socialism 
and the measure varies from socialist to socialist, obviously there can be 
no one answer to the question with which we are faced. 

Certain outpourings from '‘scientific” socialists notwithstanding, 
Gandhiji’s antipathy to capitalism is beyond cacil. Gandhiji has made no 
bones about it. He has referred to India’s fight lor freedom as largely 
an effort to divest vested interests, both British and Indian, “1 do not 
fight shy of capital. I light capitalism,” he bad written in Yountj India 
on October 7, 1926. On I^eccmber 16, 1939, he was to repeat in Hint}, mi 
"I desire to end capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most 
advanced soci.ilist or even comnumist. But our methods differ, our 
languages differ.” 

A desire to end the capitalist order is not enough (pialiiication to be 
a socialist. It depends on wliat you put in its place. A fascist also 
desires to destroy capitalism. Is the new order that Gandhiji desires the 
same that is envisaged by socialists? While undoubtedlv ends and means 
are inextricably intertwined, it would perhaps make it easier to provitie an 
answ’er if we first compare the ends and then the means that socialists and 
Gandhiji in their turn stand for. 

The socialist society may, in a sentence, be defined as a society of 
“the free and the equal,” in which the state (i.c., the military and the 
police) have “withered away” and in which the economic system would 
function on the principle: “From each according to his capacity, to cacli 
according to his need.” Since such a society could not for long co-exist 
w'ith capitalist societies round about it and since the socialist thesis is that 
"the w'orkers have no Fatherland,” the new order would not only be 
libertarian and equalitarlan but also international. This has been the 
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dream of all socialists, of the Fabians as of the Marxists, of Robert Owen 
and Bernard Shaw as of Marx and Lenin. 

Gandhiji too has had his dreams of the ideal society. On September 
IS, 1939, he told the A. I. C. C.: “Sometimes a man lives in his day- 
dreams. I live in mine, and picture the world as full of good human 
beings — not goody goody human beings. In the socialist’s language, there 
will be a new structure of society, a new order of things. I also am 
aspiring after a ncAv order of things that will astonish the world.” 

What is Gandhiji’s dream? I think Lenin’s society of “the free 
and the equal" is the best description of what, as far as one can ascertain, 
Gandhiji has in mind. Strong individualist and lover of liberty that he 
is, Gandhiji is a believer in the responsibility of each individual to his 
conscience, even to the extent of disobeying the dictates of the state. Here 
Gandhiji is very near to the anarchists. 

Equality is about as dear to him as liberty. “My ideal,” he wrote 
in Young India on March 17, 1927, “is equal distribution.” So again, 
he wrote of his constructive programme: "The whole of this programme 
will be a structure on sand if it is not built on the solid foundation of 
economic equality.” 

At one with socialists in postulating a society that is at once demo- 
-cratic and cqualitarian, a pacifist like Gandhiji can hardly be expected 
to cavil at an order that is also international. 

It is difficult, therefore, to find any significant difference between 
Gandhiji and the socialists in so far as the aim or objective is concerned. 
That is not to say that Gandhiji has accepted the ideal worked out by 
socialists in the west. He has arrived at it independently, by the logic 
of his own thought. It may not be out of place to mention here that 
Gandhiji has always been affected singularly little by socialist literature. 
His latest contact with it has been to read Marx’s Capital in the Aga Khan 
Palace. He is reported to have marked the termination of that feat of 
endurance with the remark; “I think 1 could have VTitten it better assum- 
ing, of course, that I had the leisure for the study he has put in.” It 
would be truer therefore to say that Gandhiji’s objective includes and 
involves on its material side the socialist society than that he accepts the 
socialist objective. 
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I'Ir' pdsitioii is hv lu) means as clear wlieii we turn In tlie mellintls hy 
which the common aim is to he achieved. (Jne compiicatini^ I actor liere is 
that socialists amoni; themselves have heen hv no means a^^rceil as to their 
inethotls. Wherever political ilemocracy has Innclioned, socialists have 
hy ami large conlined tliemselves to waging the class war through trade 
unions and parliamentary parties and winning a majority A’otc lor the 
change-over trom caintalism to socialism. They ha\’e accepteil the irksome 
limitations of the “inewitahility ol gratinalness.” I'.ven alter the actini- 
sition of power, they would advance step hy step, paying compensation to 
tlie owners ol properlv taken away Irom theni and socialised. Ciradnally, 
through the jirogressix'e aholition of pri\atc property, the ineiinalities he- 
Iwecn various classes would disappear and the cipialitarian society would 
he achieved. 

'rite communists uiuler l.cnin advanced an alternative inethoilology. 
Since the degeneration of the communist parties into appendages ol the 
Russian I'orcign Ollice, this view has heen held hy Trotsky’s adherents in 
the Fourth International, "l itis alternative is that the class struggle slnmld 
he intensilied till it hursts into violent revolution iluring which the party 
would sci/.e imwer and. on hehalf of the proletariat, estahlish a liictator- 
ship. All property-owning classes and all other political jtartics would he 
‘Ticpiidated" (exterminated) ami all power and all property would vest 
in the state. When a classless society had thus heen achievetl, the dicta- 
torshiji would have servevl its purpose ami wouhl vlissolve, restoring Iree- 
dom to the people. The state itself wouUl start ‘‘withering away” ami 
the society of ‘‘the free and the equal” wouUi emerge. 

It will be noticed that what is common to both these schools ol 
thought is the intensilication of the class struggle, the aholition of private 
property in the instruments of production, ilistrihution ami exchange and 
their nationali/.ation, that is, concentration in the hands of the state. 

riiere are several points at which Ciandhiji would jiart company, in 
this process ol transition, with one or other or both schools of thought. 
To my mind, these points ol divergence all (low out of Gandliiji's insistence 
on non-violence at every step on the way, whether before or after socialist 
power is established. 

If Marx's insistence that all history is the history of class struggles 
is a political translation of Darwin’s theory of evolution, Gandliiji’s umler- 
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standing of society is based on Prince Peter Kropotkin’s stress on mutual 
aid as the law of nature. Gandhiji does not deny the clash of interests 
heuveen classes, but he also stresses their interdependence and common 
interests. He will fight exploitation by appealing not to the collective 
selfishness of tlie poor but to the sentiment of social justice and solidarity 
among both rich and poor. He has long anticipated much of what Peter 
Drucker has to say in The End Of Econonuc Man. 

“The conviction has been growing upon me,” he vrote as far back 
as May 12, 1920, in Young India, “that things of fundamental importance 
to the people are not secured by reason alone, hut have to be purchased 
witli their suffering. Nobody lias perhaps drawn up more petitions or 
espoused more forlorn causes tlian 1, and I have come to this fundamental 
conclusion that if you want something really important to be done you 
must not merely satisfy the reason, you must move the heart also. The 
appeal of reason is more to the head, hut the penetration of the heart 
comes from suffering. It opens the inner understanding in men.” 

The adherence to non-violence has by no means proved such a handi- 
cap to the cause of labour as the Marxist might have anticipated. In his 
JEar fEillwiit J'ialcnce, Krishnalal Sridharani explains why: — 

“The Aiimedabad success of non-violent direct action indicated that 
Gandhi’s ideology has a mission even in the field of class struggle. Such 
a victory might veil throw a doubt on Lenin’s contention that the bourg- 
eoisie is beyond repair. Still more important is the line of thought that was 
suggested at Ahmcdabad. It became evident that so far as the workers 
are concerned (or, for that matter, any group weaker than its opponent), 
they are better off with non-violence than with violence. ^ 

“In other words, the workers have more chances of obtaining their 
ends through Satyagraha than through armed rebellion. For one thing, 
the capitalists or the vested interests have everything on their side when 
it comes to physical force. Given an excuse to match their brawn vith 
that of the workers, the ensuing carnage will wipe out any trace of the 
labour movement and many of the labourers. But above all, the workers 
have more time, both for organization and mediation, under non-violence 
than under an ideology which encompasses bloodshed, and is not, conse- 
quently, smiled upon by the people at large.” 
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If he had been writing today, Sridharani would probably Iiavc adiicd 
that a comparative study of how the textile workers of Ahmedahad and of 
Bombay reacted to the political events of August 1942 and after would 
raise grave doubts as to the superior revolutionary value of a Marxist as 
against a Gandhian education for the working class. 

The Gandhian method of winning ]iower — non-violent nt)n-co-opera- 
tion and civil re.sistance — has arisen out of the needs of a situation where 
political democracy does not exist. Gandhiji has, however, made it clear 
that even in a free and democratic India a minority or even an indiviilual 
would have the right to re.sort to Satyagraha for resisting an unrighteous 
law and therefore, presumably, for ejecting a desirable social change. 
Indeed, except in so far as he eschews weapons of physical force, he is 
perhaps nearest the anarchists in his attituile towards the state. 

The Gandhian way makes what is probably its biggest detour fiom 
socialist orthodoxy at the point where socialist power is established. 
M. L. Dantwala has in his illuminating little book Gatidliisvt liccoinidrral 
given a description of the process of post-revolutionary reconstruction: — 

"Gandhiji has mailc no secret of his strong disapproval of all exploit- 
ation by znmhidars and capitalists. Angered by their misbehaviour we at 
once think of liquidating them. But acconling to the non-violent tcchniipte 
we miss a step. Effort is to be made to do away with the wrong before 
wc do away with the wrong-doer. Gandhiji, therefore, pleads and argues 
with the zam'nidars and capitalists voluntarily to submit themselves to the 
discipline and restraints of trusteeship. Show them the right course. 
Impress upon them the justice of your scheme. Give them a chance to 
mend their way. If that succeeds evil will be ended and we will have 
gained a valuable citizen. Negatively there will be one less enemy. 

“The technique which announces o priori expropriation gives an in- 
vitation for the organization of counter-revolution. The experience of all 
attempted revolutions shows that immensely more dilhcult than the roup 
d'etat is the problem of resisting counter-revolutionary sabotage and inter- 
vention. The non-violent revolution is brought about in a more favouralde 
atmosphere. It does not throw up hatred and violence which may undo 
the achievements of the revolution. With this technique, therefore, the 
w'ork of post-revolution reconstruction will be easier. Wc may need fewer 
concentration camps and fewer mass treason trials, ft is a method of 
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change which may be given a fair trial. But the chances are we may not 
succeed. Even then, nothing would be lost. The trustee will have to be 
deposed, because our non-violence does not mean toleration of an evil. 

“In conformity with the Gandhian method even this deposition will 
be enforced as far as possible with the sanction of the community concerned 
and not that of the state. That the alternative method of immediate 
suppression does not achieve quicker results is potently demonstrated by 
the socialist experiment in the U.S.S.R., where sabotage and treason were 
causing constant troubles as late as 1939, two decades after the revolution. 

“Examining this question of state sanction against communal sanction, 
it may be suggested that Gandhiji’s preference for the latter arises logic- 
ally from the application of the non-violent technique. In this connection, 
Gandhiji’s position is more like that of the anarchists, with a distrust of 
all constituted authority. To the usual argument that this involves a con- 
fusion between the immediate and the ultimate, that the state can wither 
away but slowly, and that it is sheer irresponsible romanticism to do away 
with its sanction from the very start, Gandhiji’s reply will be that since in 
a nqn-violent revolution power is not ‘seized’ by but gradually accrues to 
the people, there will be no need for the transitional period of dictator- 
ship, for by the time the revolution has run the last lap, the community will 
have gathered considerable strength for the enforcement of sanctions. 

“The non-violent technique permits the fruit (new order) to ripen on 
the tree itself, while if you pluck the fruit when it is yet raw you will have 
to-keep it in artificial heat (of state sanctions). To change the metaphor, 
it does not involve any mopping-up process and the work of reconstruction 
can start at once. The post-revolutionary society will be in a much more 
advanced state than the one which may confront us after a revolutionary 
coup d’elat. Since power is not ‘captured’, the revolutionary achieve- 
ment does not need to be ‘preserved’ from foreign or counter-revolution- 
ary intervention. Since there was no resort to ‘necessary evils’, no treat- 
ment is necessary.” 

There is a real danger that socialization of a highly industrialised 
country’s entire economy may, at the present stage of human evolution, 
lead to such concentration of power in the hands of the ruling clique that 
the issue would be, not a society of “the free and the equal”, but a totali- 
tarian collectivism (call it Fascism or Managerial State as you like) of 
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die (jcrniaii or Russian nioclel. Gaiidliiji has a very diltereiU cunccplion 
of die nature and extent of industrialisation which guards against any such 
menace. It may be tliat the Gandhian way provides an escajie from the 
rul dc sac of the Managerial State to which western socialism appears to 
lead. To Gandhi ji that state is the best which governs the least. 

Gandhiji is often represented to be an opponent of large-scale 
industry and of the use of machinery. That this is a caricature of the true 
position is shown by just two or three (piotations from what (.iandhiji has 
said on this point: "My object is not to destroy the machine but to impose 
limitations to it. . . I welcome the machine that lightens the burden 
of crores of men living in cottages and reduces man labour. ..If we 
could have electricity in every village home, I shall not mind villagers 
jilying tlieir implements and tools with electricity.” 

Gandhiji has explained his objections to Iieadlong mechanisation: “1 
consider it a sin and injustice to use machinery for the purpfise of concen- 
trating power and riches in the hands of the few. Today the machine is 
used in this way. . . We should not substitute lifeless machines for 
the living machines scattered over the seven lakhs villages of Imlia. The 
machine is well used if it aids men’s labour and simplilics it. 'Foday it is 
used to pour wealth in the pockets of the chosen few. Little attention is 
paid to crores of people from whom the machine snatches away their 
bread. . . I have no objection if all things reipiired by my country could 
be produced with the labour of 30,000 instead of that of three crores. 
But those three crores must not be rendered idle or unemplojed." 

What socialist can quarrel with these statements? There are other 
social, non-material reasons, however, win Gandhiji sees tiangers in mecha- 
nisation at the present stage ol human development and man’s limited 
capacity to control the machine. Gandhiji himself pointed out this dilfcr- 
cnce in Hari]an on September 29, 1940: "Pamlit Nehru wants industrial- 
isation because he thinks that, if it is sociali'/.ed, it would be free from the 
evils of capitalism. My own view is that the evils are inherent in indus- 
trialism, and no amount of socialization can eradicate them.” 

Perhaps the most recent expression of Gandhiji’s picture of a decen- 
tralised economy is to be found in his discussion with Louis Fischer as 
reported in A Week With Gandhi. 

“You see," Gandhi began, "the centre of power now is in New' 

Delhi, or in Calcutta and Bombay, in the big cities. 1 would have 
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it distributed among the seven hundred thousand villages of India. 
Xhat will mean that there is no power. In other words I want the 
seven hundred thousand dollars now invested in the imperial bank of 
England withdrawn and distributed among the seven hundred thous- 
and villages. Then each village will have its one dollar which 
cannot be lost.^’ 

“The seven hundred thousand dollars invested in the imperial 
bank of India,” Gandhi continued, “could be swept away by a bomb 
from a Japanese plane, whereas if they were distributed among the 
_ seven hundred thousand shareholders, nobody could deprive them of 
their assets. There will then be voluntary co-operation between these 
seven hundred thousand units, voluntary co-operation — not co-opera- 
tion induced by Nazi methods. Voluntary co-operation will produce 
real freedom and a new order vastly superior to the new order in 
Soviet Russia.” 

“What will the villages do with the dollar that has come back 
to them from the imperial bank of England?” I asked. 

“One thing will happen”, Gandhi asserted. “Today the share- 
holders get no return. Intermediaries take it away. If the peasants 
are masters of their dollars they will use them as they think best.” 

“A peasant buries his money in the ground,” I suggested. 

“They will not bury their dollars in the ground,” Gandhi said, 
“because they will have to live. They will go back to the bank, their 
own bank, and utilize it under their direction for purposes they think 
best. They may then build windmills or produce electricity or what- 
ever they like. A central government will evolve, but it will act 
according to the wishes of the people and will be broadbased on their 
will.” 

In a country of peasants such as India, the norm of property is land. 
Gandhiji’s attitude as to its ownership should therefore be of crucial 
significance: “Real socialism has been handed down to us by our ances- 
tors who taught ‘All land belongs to Gopal, where then is the boundary 
line? Man is the maker of that line, and he can therefore unmake it.’ 
Gopal literally means shepherd; it also means God. In modern language 
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it means the state, i.e. the people. That the land today does not belong 
to the people is too true. But the fault is not in the tc.aching. It is in us 
who iiave not lived up to it ... I have no doubt that we can make as 
good an approach to it as is possible for any nation, not excluding Russia, 
and that without violence.” 

While Gandhiji would base bis new order on prosperous, semi-self- 
sulFicicnt village communities, he by no means rules out the participation 
of large-scale key industries and public utilities which would provide trans- 
port, power, modern tools, implements and machines for serving the needs 
of agriculture and village Industries. The.se he woultl socialize: "1 am 
socialist enough to say that such f.actories should be nationalized, or state- 
controlled. They ought only to be working under the most attractive and 
ideal conditions, not for profit, but for tbe benefit of humanity, love taking 
the place of greed as the motive. It is an alteration in the conditions of 
labour that 1 want. This mad rush for wealth must cease, and the labour- 
er must be assured, not only of a living wage, but a daily task that is not 
a mere drudgery. The machine will, under these conditions, be as much 
a help to the man working it as to the state or the man who owns it. The 
present mad rush will cease, and the labourer will work (as I have said) 
under attractive and ideal conditions . . . The village communities or 
the state would own power houses, just as they have their grazing 
pastures." 

Since basic and key industries and services and the land arc to be 
socialized and since, for the rest, the unit of production, whether agricul- 
tural or industrial, is to be the small producer, tlic question arises just what 
place tbe "trustee” is to occupy in the scheme of things. One can 
guess that the trustee has a place only in the immediate post-revolutionary 
period until the community can take charge of and administer its heritage, 
like the communist “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” which also is nothing 
but a trusteeship of the party until the classless society is able freely to 
administer its heritage. 

We have now briefly traversed the ground on which Gandhiji and the 
socialists meet and part. We have seen that while their ultimate objective 
is one and the same, Gandhiji's stress on non-violence colours the transition 
he envisages from capitalism rather differently from that conceived by 
most socialists, and certainly from that postulated by communists. With 
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the latter, indeed, Gandhiji holds hardly anything in common. Their 
axiom that the end justifies the means” is the direct antithesis of 
Gandhiji s choice of truth and non-violence. It was a great socialist, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, who prayed: 

Shoiv us not the aim without the way, 

Fot ends and means on earth are so entangled 
That changing one, you change the other too; 

Each different path brings other ends in view. 

The communists changed the traditional socialist way of liberty and 
love for that of dictatorship and hate. In the result, their aim has also 
changed, as can be seen from the way Russia has been and is going. 

Gandhiji would be justified if he were to say today: “I could have 
told you so.” He has not done so, but he has categorically rejected the 
fruits of the Russian experiment in his talks with Louis Fischer: “Some 
say there is ruthlessness in Russia but that it is exercised for the lowest and 
the poorest and is good for that reason. For me it has very little good 
in it." 

The communists on their part have, except for occasional public pro- 
nouncements made tongue in cheek, always recognised Gandhiji as the 
greatest opponent of their creed. Putting aside the puerile characterisa- 
tion by the Indian communists of Gandhiji as an agent of Indian capitalism 
and a retarder of the revolution, the fundamental communist objection is 
best stated by Ivanov, the new-model communist, in Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon : “The greatest criminals in history are not of 'the type of Nero 
and Fouche, but of the type of Gandhi and Tolstoy. Gandhi’s inner voice 
has done more to prevent the liberation of India than the British guns. To 
sell oneself for thirty pieces of silver is an honest transaction; but to sell 
oneself to one’s own conscience is to abandon mankind. History is 
a priori amoral; it has no conscience. To want to conduct history accord- 
ing to the maxims of the Sunday school means to leave everything as it is.” 

While for those who equate socialism with Marxism, Gandhiji’s con- 
tribution is either “reactionary” or has no significance, in the broad stream 
of those who through history have played a part in the fight for social 
justice Gandhiji has an assured place. It may indeed be argued that his 
contribution is as much of an advance over that of Marx as that was over 
the thought of those contemptuously called the “Utopian” socialists who 
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went before him. “Mar.v is the prophet of an ape ushered in hy the 
Industrial Kevolution, Gaiuihiji of the aije of Fascism and Totalitarian- 
ism,” writes Dantwala. "Technology has undergone a revolution 
undreamt of hy Marx. . . jNcw ills require new remedies. Sociali'/alion 
is no specific against the onslaught of technology ... Marx .supplied an 
antidote to nineteenth centuiy capitalism; (iandhiji, possessing the 
advantage of having witnessed the twentieth centiirv, prescribes a remedy 
for a later disease, capitalism j)lus totalit.jrianisni." 

It is yet too earlj to attempt any definite e assessment of the part that 
Gandhiji's ideas are destined to pl.iv m the great struggles for social 
liberation that lie ahead, h'or one flung, neither Ciandhiji’s thought nor 
any .socialism worth the name is static, riiev evolve with the times. On 
June 14, 19.14, after studying the programme of the newly lormed 
Congress Socialist Party, G.mdhiji had written to me: “1 welcome the 
rise of the Socialist Party in the Congress. Put I can’t sa\ that I like the 
programme as it appears in the printed pamphlet. It seems to me to 
ignore Indian conditions and I do not like the assumption underlying 
many of its propositions which go to show that there is necessarily 
antagonism between the classes and the masses or between the labourers 
and the capitalists, such that they can never work for mutual good. My 
own experience covering a fairly long periml is to the contrary.” 

In 1940, Jaiprakash Nara\an (who had been largely responsible for 
drafting that same programme rejected bv (jamihiji) placed before him on 
the eve of the Ramgarh session of the liuiian National Congress a draft 
resolution embodying his picture of a Free Indian State. It is worth 
quoting this almost in t'\lt’nw because umloubtedlv Jaiprakash Narayan’s 
is the authentic voice of Indian socialism. Here is faiprakash’s picture; — 

“The free Indian nation shall work for peace between nations ami 
total rejection of armaments and for the method of peaceful settlement of 
national disputes through some international authority freely established. 
It w’ill endeavour particularly to live on the friendliest terms with its 
neighbours, whether they be great powers or small nations, aiul shall covet 
no foreign territory. 

“The law' of the land will be based on the will of the people freely 
expressed by them. The ultimate basis of maintenance of order shall be 
the sanction and concurrence of the people. 
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“The free Indian State shall guarantee full Individual and civil 
liberty and cultural and religious freedom, provided that there shall be no 
freedom to overthrow by violence the constitution framed by tbe Indian 
people through a Constituent Assembly. 

“The state shall not discriminate in any manner between citizens of 
the nation. Every citizen shall be guaranteed equal rights. All distinct- 
ions of birth and privilege shall be abolished. There shall be no titles 
emanating either from inherited social status or the state. 

“The political and economic organization of the state shall be based 
on principles of social justice and economic freedom. While this 
organization shall conduce to the satisfaction of the natural requirements 
of every member of society, material satisfaction shall not be its sole 
objective. It shall aim at healthy living and the moral and intellectual 
development of the individual.- To this end to secure social justice, the 
state shall endeavour to promote small-scale production carried on by 
individual or co-operative effort for the equal benefit of all concerned. All 
large-scale collective production shall be eventually brought under 
collective ownership and control, and in this behalf the state shall begin by 
nationalizing heavy transport, shipping, mining and the heavy industries. 
The textile industry shall be progressively decentralised, 

“The life of the villages shall be reorganized and the villages shall 
be made self-governing units, self-sufficient in as large a measure as 
possible. The land laws of the country shall be drastically reformed on 
the principle that land shall belong to the actual cultivator alone, and that 
no cultivator shall have more land than is necessary to support his family 
on a fair standard of living. This will end the various systems of land- 
lordism on the one hand and farm bondage on the other. 

“The state shall protect the interests of the classes, but when these 
impinge upon the interests of those who have been poor and downtrodden, 
it shall defend the latter and thus restore the balance of social justice. 

“In all state-owned and state-managed enterprises, the workers shall 
be represented in the management through their elected representa- 
tives and shall have an equal share in it with the representatives of the 
Government. 

“In the Indian States, there shall be complete democratic government 
established and in accordance with the principles of abolition of social 
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distinction and equality between citizens, there sliall not l)e any titular 
heads of the states in the person of Rajas and Nawahs.” 

Owing to some technical objection, the resolution was not put by the 
Working Committee before the Uamgarh session, but Cjandhiji liked it so 
much that he commented on it in IJarijiitt of April 20, 1940, as follows: — 

“As an ideal to be reduced to practice as soon as possible after India 
comes into her own, I endorse in general all except one of the pro!)ositions 
enunciated by Shri Jaiprakash. 

“1 have claimed that I «as a socialist long before those I know in 
India bad avowed their creed. But my socialism was natural to me and 
not adopted from any books. It came out of my unshakable belief in 
non-violence. No man could be actively non-\ iolent and not rise against 
social injustice, no matter where it occurred. Unfortunately western 
socialists have, so far as I know, believed in the necessity of violence for 
enforcing socialistic doctrines. 

"I have always held tliat social justice, even to the least and the 
lowliest, is impossible of attainment by force, i have further believed 
that it is possible by proper training of the lowliest by non-violent means 
to reduce redress of the wrongs suffered by them. 7'hat means non- 
violent non-co-operation ... It therefore gladilens me to Itml Shri 
Jaiprakash accepting, as I read his draft, non-violence for the purpose of 
establishing the order envisaged by him. . . 

“Shri Jaipr.akash’s propositions about land may appear frightful. In 
rcalit)' they arc not. No man should have more land than he needs for 
dignified sustenance. Who can dispute tiie fact that the grinding ])overty 
of the masses is due to their having no land that they can call their own?. . . 

“But it must be realised that the reform cannot be rushed, if it is to be 
brought about by non-violent means, it can only be done by education both 
of the haves and have-nots. . . If the end in view is to be achieved, the 
education I have adumbrated has to be commenced now. An atmosphere 
of mutual respect and trust has to be established as the iweliminary step. 
There can be then no violent conflict between tlic classes and the masses. 

"Whilst, therefore, I have no difficulty in generally endorsing Shri 
Jaiprakash’s proposition in terms of non-violence, I cannot endorse his 
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proposition about the Princes. In law they are independent. It is true 
that their independence is not worth much, for it is guaranteed by a 
stronger party.' But as against us they are able to assert their independ- 
ence. If we come into our own through non-violent means, as is implied 
in Shri Jaiprakash’s draft proposals, I do not imagine a settlement in 
which the Princes will have effaced themselves. Whatever settlement is 
arrived at, the nation will have to carry out in full. 

“I can therefore only conceive a settlement in which the big states 
will retain their status. In one way this will be far superior to what it is 
today; but in another it will be limited so as to give the people of the 
states the same right of self-government within their states as the people 
of the other parts of India will enjoy. They will have freedom of speech, 
a free press 'and pure justice guaranteed to them. Perhaps Shri Jaiprakash 
has no faith in the Princes automatically surrendering their autocracy. I 
bav£. First, because they' are just as good huma^ beings as we are, and 
secondly, because of my belief in the potency of genuine non-violence. Let 
me conclude, therefore, by saying that the Princes and all others will be 
true and amenable when we have become true to ourselves, to our faith, 
if we have it, and to the nation. At present we are half-hearted. The 
way to freedom will never be found through half-heartedness. Non- 
violence begins and ends by turning the searchlight inward." 

It is thus possible to see how in the space of a few years Gandhiji’s 
view-point as well as that of Indian socialists has shifted, until today there 
is a large amount of inter-penetration of thought. 

What then is the reply — Is Gandhiji a socialist? Most present-day 
socialists would say “No." So would a large majority of “Christians" 
repudiate Christ if he were to come in their midst again. The average 
socialist’s rejection of Gandhiji is largely, I think, due to the fact that 
Gandhiji does not speak his jargon. It is open to question whether that 
is not rather slender reason for rebutting Gandhiji’s oft-repeated claim to 
be a socialist. 
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By M. L Dan twain 


M any people are |irep.ireii m aciept tliat (oiiulliiji, in spite ol his 
Ineiulh associaiiDiis uitli tlie eapitalists, is no siij>pt)rler ol the 
eapitahst economic order. Ills emphasis on eionomie etjualitt, his 
rejeetion of tlie acme ol cajiitalist wisdom, "hmintt the cheapest" — he thee 
men or material — ami even his principle ol ti iisteeship, implvintt as it does 
the ncf^ation ol rights of pro ate |)iopert\. ha\c hroiij^ht him verj mar 
the socialist economic thouttht. Vet manv people are iinahle to siihscrilie 
both to his anti-machine ideolojit and to his principle ol trusteeship. 

With regard to the tirst, it is argued that the ahamlonimm of tech- 
nological achievements will mean a return to harhari:>'n and will needlesslv 
suhicct luimanitN to toil and po\ert\. The two major evils ol machinery, 
as worked at present, — unemployment and glaring economic inequalities — 
can, it is contended, he cured h\ sociali/ation ol the machine, reduction ol 
the hours of work ami .i per|)etuallv rising standard ol in.iterial plenty. 

That socialist ownersiup ol machinciw will eliminate economic 
inequality and exploitation ma^ he reachh .ccccpted. Hut its capaeitt to 
cure unemplojment without recourse to imperialism or wars is very much 
open to doubt. The experience of all the imlustnartsecl countries and ol 
countries moving in that direction, goes to prove that they cannot escape 
tlie dilemma of over-production or unemployment. Assuming that 
socialism will he able to resohe this dilemma, a socialist and peaceful 
society will have to face yet another, tiiougli of a dillerent nature. 7’liat 
one will he ol super-production or enforced idleness, wliicli euphemistical- 
ly may he called leisure. 1 f all ahlc-hodied men and women are to he 
given the most technologically advanced instruments of production, tliere 
will he an embarrassing abundance either of goods or of leisure. 
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FIrtc aic, lio\\'c\'cr, people who see iiotliing so embarrassing in either 
of them — abundance of goods or of leisure. Here is a fundamental differ- 
ence between them and Gandhiji. Gandliiji is a stauncli advocate of a 
philosophy of life which, though not tolerating enforced poverty, M’ould 
like to diminish the dependence of human happiness on material 
abundance. 

In a world )-et steeped in poverty, such an an.viety regarding abund- 
ance, may appear premature and unwarranted if not suspicious and 
retrograde. Yet it is, after all, a question of values, and socialist thought 
will enrich itself by reducing the accent on mere abundance of material 
goods and this can be done only by restraining the machine. Socialist 
thought has gi\’cn some penetrating anal3'sis of imperialism and wars. It 
has after clearing up much idealistic confusion laid bare the fact that at the 
root of both these is economic greed. If England and Japan have to 
eschew imiJcrialism, how can tlicy do so unless the Englishman and the 
Japanese reconcile themselves to the economic limitations imposed by 
nature on them! It is this gold-rush, this hunt for economic abundance, 
that leads to imperialisms and wars. The lasting cure, therefore, for 
both these is to instil values which do not equate happiness with material 
plenty. It will be a happier day when the bulwark of international socialism 
and peace will be right values rather than the Red Army. 

The worship of technology is a typically capitalist, or. may I say, 
bourgeois norm. Capitalism and its allies, imperialism and wars, cannot 
exist without it. The only way in which a poor country like England or 
a defeated yet greedy one like Germany can grow rich is to worship at 
the altar of technology. Technology supplies them instruments for 
imperialism — good.s for eximrt at lower costs — and for war, in case the 
march of imperialism is resisted. That a country experimenting with 
socialism has to go the same way is a weakness of international socialism, 
not its strengtli. 

The argument that the use of large machines must ine\’itabl3' lead to 
the creation of two camps, one of the unskilled worker and the other of 
the expert, does not as yet find favour with many. The bigger the machine, 
the greater the division of labour, and the splitting up of productive pro- 
cesses into numerous dull mechanical operations. As Karl Marx put it, 
“If it develops a one-sided speciality into perfection at the expense of 
man’s working capacity as a whole, it also begins to make speciality of the 
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absence of all (total) clevclopment." This makes the life of the majority 
of workers dull, mechanical and perhaps, as Dr. Mannheim points out, 
irrational. It must also leave society — as is happening in the spitcre of 
politics, with the increased complexity of the administrative structure of 
the state — to the mercy of the professional expert. We shall he exchang- 
ing the expert for the capitalist as our master. People’s rule, as in 
politics, will then once again become, at best, a myth. 

Regarding the principle of trusteeship, people see the doings of our 
capitalists and zamiiidars, shrug their shoulders and exclaim, "Will these 
be our trustees?” Here is a basic mi.sconception which needs to be removed. 
A capitalist of today will not automatically he elevated into a trustee of 
tomorrow. The whole complex of rights and obligations of the two is 
different. The capitalist will not be retained as a trustee unless and until 
he agrees to surrender totally his economic sovereignty. Neither his wealth 
— except a small percentage — nor its usufruct will belong to him. If 
Kishorelal Mashruwala can he accepted as the authorised exponent of 
Gandhiji’s ideas, the personal wealth of the trustee will under no circum- 
stances exceed twelve times that of the poorest man in the country. The 
change-over, if not accomplished by persuasion, will he secured by non- 
violent resistance. 

Thus under the new society there may or may not he a continuity 
of the personnel but there will certainly be no continuity of cither the 
functions or the privileges of the capitalist class — if such it can be called 
under its altered status. A capitalist of today will be permitted to be a 
trustee only if he agrees to shed the immense privileges which today accrue 
to him from the ownership of wealth. Much misunderstanding arises 
because critics miss this step of divestment involved in the change-over 
from the capitalist to the trustee. 

The following dialogue between Mahatmaji and the well-known 
journalist, Louis Fischer, will prove illuminating in this connection. 
Explaining the modus operand! of civil disobedience, GandhijI remarked, 
“The peasants will stop paying taxes. . . Their next step will be to sei/.e 
the lands.” 

“With violence?” asked Fischer. 

“There may be violence, but then again the landlords might 
co-operate.” 
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"You are an optimist,” said Fischer. 

"They may co-operate by fleeing,” was the witty reply Gandhiji gave. 
Summarising the conversation, when Fischer put it to Gandhiji, “You feel 
then it must be confiscation without compensation!”, Gandhiji affirmed, 
“Of course, it will be financially impossible for anybody to compensate the 
landlords.” 

In spite of such categorical statements, there are occasions when one 
feels v'ery uneasy regarding Gandhiji’s stand on these questions. For 
example, recently while answering his critics over the question of his 
intimate associations with the wealthy, Gandhiji is reported to have 
remarked that he thereby seeks to utilize their wealth towards humanitar- 
ian ends. Such utterances by Gandhiji invest these gentlemen with a moral 
prestige, which many of them, if the means by which this wealth is acquired 
are looked into, will not deserve. It is enough to lay down a code for 
the manner in which a person may utilize his wealth. It is equally neces- 
sary fo prescribe a code by which he can acquire wealth. For, one thing 
is certain: no one can accumulate a colossal fortune without committing a 
breach of humanitarian values. An economic thought, which while em- 
phasising the ends to which wealth should be applied, remains silent as to 
the means by which it may be acquired is incomplete, if not faulty. 

The foundation of Gandhian philosophy is the emphasis on the 
individual and the distrust of purely institutional remedies. This accord- 
ing to many thinkers is its greatest weakness. To seek to cure society 
by curing the individual is considered romantic, utopian and unscientific. 
Such an effort, it is alleged, will create the anomaly of "moral man and 
immoral society.” It was Marx and the Historical School which rescued 
socialism from Utopians and Romantists like Ruskin, St. Simon and 
Fourier, who were committing this very error. Men, they argued, are 
made by environment; the accent must, therefore, be on the institutions, 
not the individuals. 

But the experience of all reforms as well as revolutions teaches us 
that ideas have often met their death in institutions. Democracy died in 
parliaments and socialism in the Communist Party. The fate of these 
two hopes of mankind, and the perversities to which their institutionaliza- 
tion reduced them, must awaken men to the limitations of institutional 
remedies. Very often we forget that new and better men are required 
for the new and better institutions. 
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Gandhiji's philosophy exudes this distrust of institutional remedies. 
Its accent is on man. In Gandhiji’s scheme of things — trusteeship, for 
example — greater reliance is placed on the man rather than on the institu- 
tion. The motivc-.spring of Gandhian society will he the New Man. It 
is, therefore, that we hear so much about the “change ol heart.’’ No 
revolution is complete until this is accomplished. Without it there may 
be a revolution hut no progress. And it is because you have ultimately 
to deal with hearts that your approach mu'«t be of love (non-violence) 
and not of hate (bullet). The quc.stion is through whom can you make 
new values effective — through new institutions nr new men? In Gandhiji’s 
society the primary responsibility of working the new society will he on 
men and in order that institutions may not devour ideas, the social mech- 
anism is sought to be kept as simple as possible. 

This reversal of accent from institutions to individuals, may appear 
to be retrograde to men whose c.xce.ssi\T attachment to what they think 
to be “scientific objectivity’’ has reduced man to a mere robot of reflex 
actions. Men who assess man’s capacity to do good or evil higher plead 
for a new synthesis of ideas, individuals and institutions, as a weapon of 
reconstruction. 
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By Humayun Kabir 

N ever before has an inhabitant of a dependent country achieved such 
position and prestige in contemporary world history as Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. There are people who regard him as not only a 
great statesman and political leader but as a leader of thought with a new 
message for mankind. The principles of Christianity are said to constitute 
the basis of modern European civilization. Yet westerners admit that they 
have been exemplified more completely in tbe life and practice of this half- 
naked Fakir of the east than in that of any other individual of the modern 
world. 

What is the secret of Gandhiji’s strength? There are among his 
admirers some who think that his power and influence are derived from 
spiritual and super-normal sources which defy analysis. This, however, is 
hardly any answer. For whatever the sources of his power, it operates on 
the plane of material facts and natural events. Without a human back- 
ground and field of activity, there is no scope for the manifestation of even 
superhuman powers. The problem of Gandhi must be explained in human 
terms. It is his deep sense of unity with the starving, naked, and ignorant 
masses of India which is the secret of his power. The contrast between 
his energ)’ and their passivity which at first baffles us is itself the clue to his 
influence. 

The revolutionary significance of Gandhi lies in his attempt to release 
the energies contained in the endurance of the Indian people. Even though 
he has not succeeded in transforming the entire world, he has everjnvhere 
stirred the mind of man. To achieve complete success is, perhaps, 
impossible in such cases. On the other hand, the imminence of Indian 
freedom is itself evidence that his endeavours have borne fruit. 
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Gandhi’s great political efiort has always been to restore the spiritual 
unity of the Indian people. The impact of the west had sundered this 
unity so that Indians found themselves a people of divided consciousness. 
The classes and the masses drifted from one another till they had hardly 
any point of contact. Gandhi set out to restore the points of contact and re- 
establish unity. It is this Avhich has made him a revolutionary leader of the 
first importance. He was horn at a time when the magnificence of British 
power daxzled the Indian intellect and inlUienced even the feelings and the 
will of the people. The memories of the struggle of independence of 1857 
had not yet faded out of public consciousness. The Indian Muslims were 
divided, inactive, and full of bitterness, though among the Hindus, there 
was not the same sense of defeat or bitterness. The political leadership of 
the British was accepted almost as an axiom not only in India but elsewhere 
in the world. 

The advance of scientific knowledge opened a new world of immense 
possibilities. On the material plane, it led to an unprecedented develop- 
ment in technology. On the intellectual plane, it gave rise to nineteenth- 
century rationalism. On the political plane, its finest manifestation was 
liberal democracy and the nation-state. The ]>romise of untold achieve- 
ment inspired Indian intellectuals as well. European inllucnce transcended 
the intellectual plane and deeply afiected the world of emotion. Even 
Indian aspirations for freer and fuller life acquired a European texture. 
British co-operation and help were regarded as necessary elements in any 
endeavour for liberty. The Indian intellectuals were so dazzled by 
European civilization that they attempted a synthesis of culture without the 
co-operation of the Indian people themselves. It was because the attempts 
at achieving a new culture had no roots in the life of the people that the 
forms and conventions of society became objects of ridicule. 

Gandhi’s main contribution to the development of Indian political life 
lies in the fact that he diverted the stress and direction of Indian politics 
from Europe to India. Instead of attempting an Ersatz Europe, he sought 
to build up a genuine India. Indian statesmen had worked for the people 
of the land before he appeared on the .scene but the sense of their own 
superiority prevented them from identifying themselves with the masses. 
In consequence, the political activities and movements in India before the 
advent of Gandhi centred mainly round the middle and the upper classes. 
The dumb, inert, and inactive Indian people hardly understood them and 
did little to re.spond to their appeal. 
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Gandhi realised that the restoration of spiritual community is not an 
easy task. The first step towards its achievement must be the realisation 
of a common life. His first demand on Indian political workers has, 
therefore, been that they must in mode of conduct and life, speech and 
thought, habit and clothing, food and habitation identify themselves with 
the starving, naked and illiterate masses of Indian humanity. He has 
adopted the language of the people for all political transactions. His 
mode of life is indistinguishable from that of the Indian people. They 
also have found in him their own leader and representative, a leader who 
speaks their language, v'ears their clothes, eats their food. The alien 
imperialist has sought to ridicule him as a half-naked Fakir. Such ridicule 
is only evidence of the obtuseness and stupidity of the imperialist. The 
scoffer has not realised that what he has regarded as an object of ridicule 
contains in fact the secret of Gandhi’s strength. 

Nor is this all. The inertia and inaction of the Indian character have 
been transformed by Gandhi into sources of strength and energy. He has 
found for them a function in the political life of the country and this is, 
perhaps, his greatest achievement. Twenty years ago the constitution of 
the Indian masses was such that there was hardly any possibility of an 
active and energetic revolution in India. Gandhi did not quarrel with facts 
but sought to use them for his purpose. Instead of an aggressive and 
militant struggle, he built up a movement of non-co-operation which was 
based on the passivity and endurance of the people. 

Gandhi’s experiments were not exhausted by his attempt to Indianise 
the social and political policies of the country. He has also attempted to 
evolve a new conception of society and the state which ivill reconcile the 
traditions and inherent genius of the Indian people with the requirements 
of the modern age. His claim’ to leadership in thought is based on his 
experiments which seek to transform the whole attitude to life itself. He 
has offered the outlines of a philosophy of life and action that has attracted 
the interest and admiration of thinkers all over the world. His methods 
seem to suggest a way out of the impasse to which political and social 
problems have been brought by the traditional modes current in the west 
today. 

The experiences of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
taught men that political freedom often conceals economic slavery of the 
worst type. Children under twelve were employed In hard labour for 
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sixteen eoiuinuous hours on the pleii of freedom of contract and tlic right 
of the individual to sell his labour as he liked. Lawyers, politicians, 
doctors and even bishops came forward to defend such employment 
on legal, political, medical and religious grounds. Early in the nineteenth 
century the demand arose that the .state must not only assure the external 
forms of political freedom hut ensure conditions of economic freedom for 
the individual. 

In theory everj'one accepted the contention that only a state and 
society which could guarantee freedom from want and fear could claim 
the allegiance of man. The unanimity ilisappeared when men thought 
of ways and means to realise tiiat end. Tlie liberal rationalist saw the 
possibility of progress in the improvement of existing social forms through 
the extension of the power of the state. The revolutionary anarchist found 
the promise of a new heaven in his ideal »)f abolition of the state, fiamlhi 
was influenced by all these modes of thought, 'fheir conflict and 
discrepancy provoked him to attempt his own synthe.sis. His philosophy 
of life was evolved as a result of his attempt to reconcile these conflicting 
claims against the background of Indian history and tradition. It is this 
integration of western cross-currents into an Indian background that 
explains the revolutionary possibilities in the social and political thought 
of Gandhi. 

The denial of industrial and machine civilization is impossible in the 
context of the modern world. Climatic and pliysical disabilities are being 
continually overcome through the application of science to the satisfaction 
of our needs. Such ai)plication at first serves only a few in society but is 
invariably extended and can ultimately benefit every single individual of 
the world. It is the misuse of the machine that has led to concentration 
of wealth in single hands. Gandhi’s repugnance to the machine can be 
understood not as repudiation of the machine as such but only as a protest 
against the debasement of humanity. 

The spinning wheel and the oil press are also machines. No doubt, 
they arc small and worked through human power, but this does not change 
their character as machinery. It is, liowever, only the large-scale 
machinery that gradually dehumanises man. It was the danger of large- 
scale industrialisation which led Gandfii to conceive of tlie autonomous and 
self-contained village as the unit of society. As far as possible, every 
village must regulate its own economic and political life. In such small 
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units the human relationship between individuals would be strong and 
not merely mechanical and impersonal. In village communities, there 
would be scope for individual freedom but there would be no risk of its 
exaggeration into licence or anarchy. The absolute dictatorship of the ' 
state and the absolute anarchy of statelessness are both attended with 
many risks. In the small village unit, men would avoid both these dangers. 

Gandhi’s objective is the creation of a new type of civilization. It 
will seek to avoid the defects inherent in rural economy and the pitfalls 
revealed in the working of modern civilization. 

The petty jealousies and wastefulness of village life must be over- 
come if I'ural culture is to contribute to the future civilization of the world. 
The evolution of a new culture in which the best elements of the past and 
the present will be fused demands resilience of spirit. The situation has 
been radically transformed by the substitution of electricity for steam as 
the main source of energy in the modern age. Where electricity is the 
motive power, the concentration of multitudes in industrial towns and 
slums is no longer inevitable. Electricity makes the distribution of industry 
over -a large area possible. It offers a possibility of restoring conditions 
analogous to those which obtained in the days of rural crafts. It promises 
to combine the finest elements in the rural and the civic cultures of the 
past. Rich human relations can now be combined with increase in the 
riches of the tvorld. Deep emotional vitality side by side with conditions 
of plenty for everybody can release human energies for new creative 
ventures. In his insistence upon decentralisation of industry and the 
creation of small and autonomous units, Gandhi is the harbinger of the 
future civilization. 

Gandhi’s experience .of European civilization has made him realise 
the importance of the economic independence of the individual. He has, 
however, felt that the equality which is the basis of economic independence 
must be achieved through peaceful and non-violent methods. Freedom 
may be and has often been achieved through bloody revolution. Those 
who have taken to the sword have more often than not perished by the 
sword. The results of a violent revolution are always liable to be upset 
by a counter-revolution. It is because of this realisation that Gandhi has 
so strongly urged that the economic and political freedom of man must be 
achieved through a conquest of hatred. 
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When first Gandhi appeared tm the scene, political activity in India 
was restricted to petitions and prayers to the British authorities. Gandhi 
discovered in Indian traditions the tcchniipie of stru^ttlv best suited to the 
land. He did not overlook the disabilities tinder which lie had to work, 
but neither did he allow them to overawe and immobilise him. 'Fo a people 
weakened and emasculated througli the oppression of centuries, he brought 
back self-respect, the spirit of struijf'le and resistance. He knew that he 
must slowly inure them to sacrifice and hardship. I Ic at first set them the 
task of overcoming the fear of arrest and imi>risonment. lie transformed 
the temper of Indian politics by deliberate defiance of unacceiitablc laws 
with a full consciousness of the possible conscpuenccs. 'Foday we can 
hardly imagine the psvchological revolution be brought about. Imprison- 
ment for a political cause carries wuh it an element of martyrdom in 
contemporary India. In the earh twenties of the present centurv, jails 
iiad not vef lost their terror. Bv overcomitifr the fear of jail, Gand/ii 
broke the first link in the chain that restricted Imlian political advance. 

There are some who profess great admiration for (iandhi but in the 
same breath condemn not onh his polity but the man himself as a conscious 
saboteur. According to them. Gandhi sabotaged the struggle for Indian 
independence, not once, not twice but on three different occasions — in 
1922, 1931 and 1939 on the outbreak of the jiresent war. They 
characterise the suspension of the non-co-operation movement after the 
incident of Chauri Chaura as a deliberate sabotage of a revolutionary 
mass movement that threatened to get out of hand. Many hold that it 
was not the initiation but the suspension of the non-co-operation move- 
ment that was a Himalayan blunder. But for Gandhi there was no alter- 
native. Non-violence is of supreme value to him and he would not 
recognise the distinction between ends and means. Besides, for Gandhi 
the individual was valuable in and by himself. Gandhi felt that the only 
freedom he could value must be realised by the individual through the 
discipline of non-violence. Whether we agree with Gandhi or not, we 
must admit that in suspending the non-co-operation movement be acted 
consistently with his owm principles and objectives. 

Marxists at any rate are not entitled to criticise Gandiii. They 
proclaim their belief in historical necessity and the operation of unalter- 
able economic laws that guide the destinies of man. It does not lie with 
them to say that Gandhi prevented the achievement of Indian independ- 
ence in 1922 by his decision to suspend the non-co-operation movement, 
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If it is superstitious to believe that a single individual can bring about 
the freedom of a country, it is equally superstitious to hold that a single 
individual can prevent the realisation of freedom. With his intimate 
knowledge and deep community of spirit with the masses, Gandhi realised 
that it would be a mistake to put too severe a strain on their newly found 
strength. The first step in struggle and sacrifice must necessarily stop 
short of the supreme test. It w'as enough that the masses had shaken off 
their fear of jail. In spite of spasmodic outbursts of mass frenzy, they 
were not yet ready to sacrifice life or even property for the achievement 
of their goal. 

The second stage in the grow'th of revolutionary consciousness was 
marked by the civil disobedience movement of 1930-31. Gandhi’s aim 
this time w'as to free the people from the fear of loss of property. After 
their experience of the non-co-operation movement, the Government also 
had discovered that it w'as more effective to hit the pocket than the person. 
People w’ho thought little of imprisonment or even physical assault 
hesitated when it meant permanent impoverishment. The civil disobedi- 
ence movement destroyed this fear in large numbers of men and women 
and prepared the country for a further advance. Here again Gandhi acted 
as a w’ise general who conserves his strength and does not stake his all on 
one mad frantic throw. 

The utter unreality of so-called Marxist criticism is revealed when 
one considers attacks on Gandhi for not having launched what the critics 
w'ould call a revolutionary mass struggle at the outset of the present war. 
A struggle in 1939 w'ould have taken place in conditions of rising prices 
and wages. The risk implicit in a struggle w'ould be justified only if the - 
Indian masses were economically and politically hardened enough to fight 
on more than one front. Gandhi knew that the struggle would be a long 
and bitter one and did not allow of any heroics. He, therefore, experi- 
mented W'ith selected individuals in preparation for a larger struggle. 

The crisis of the war was reached in 1942. Internationally, the 
contending powers held one another in a precarious balance, while within 
India the rising prices had left rising w'ages far behind. The increasing 
economic and political difficulties had turned the mind of the people from 
their petty communal wrangles to the supreme need of achieving the 
freedom of the land. Internally and externally, the stage was set for 
India’s fight for liberty, and Gandhi once more gave the call. 
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The Britisli dared not allow Gandhi to conduct tlic revolution of 
1942. What sliape or course it would iiave taken if he had been at the 
helm can only remain a matter for speculation. One thinp is certain, 
Gandhi conceived the strugRlc for 1942 as the final stage in the fight for 
India’s freedom. It would he non-violent in scope and method. 

The secret of Gandhi's versatile and dynamic personality is to he 
found in his revolutionary readiness to face facts. He rarely approaches 
a problem with pre-conceived notions or ready-made prejudices. Mis deep 
sense of community with the people makes him conscious of their hopes 
and fears before these are clearly formulated by themselves. Like i.enin, 
he can also feel the pulse of the masses and derives his strength and 
inspiration from his contacts with them. Mis integration in the life of the 
people has enabled him to transform insipid political formalities into re- 
volutionary urges of the people. This has liberated his thought from the 
thraldom of the west and enabled him to experiment with new social ideals 
and methods. Still more important, it has prevented ossification and 
allowed him continually to change and grow. Lbter .sincerity and amazing 
vitality have characterised all his thought and action, liiven today at his 
age he is one of the most progressive and revolutionary forces of the con- 
temporary world. 
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NON-COOPERATION: 
ITS BEGINNINGS 

By S. A. Breivi 


T oday Mahatma Gandhi is the undisputed leader of India. So 
accustomed have we become to his sway over the minds and hearts of 
most of us that his leadership is taken by us for granted and few of this 
generation realise the true inwardness of the revolution he has brought 
about in the political life of the country. - Those of us, who lived through 
the early years of this century, may, perhaps, have some conception of it. 

Phirozcshah Mehta was the uncrowned king of political India during 
that period, his was the determining voice in the counsels of the Congress. 
Gokhale, another great figure of those days, seemed to be the inevitable 
successor to Phirozeshah. There were some others, too, who dominated 
the political scene — eloquent Surendranath Banerjee, silver-tongued 
Malavij'a, impetuous Dinshah Wachha and the “extremist” trio, Lai, Bal 
and Pal (Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal). 
But Phirozeshah Mehta and the Congress leaders of those days were, 
above all, constitutionalists. True, Lala Lajpat Rai had been deported to 
Burma and Lokamanya Tilak had been sentenced several times, his last 
sentence being of six years’ duration. But, as yet, the idea of extra-con- 
stitutional mass action to achieve political ends had not been even bom. 
The Congress had brought about a remarkable political awakening. 
Dadabhai Naoroji had. at the Calcutta Congress of 1906, proclaimed the 
mantra of swaraj; Tilak had declared from the prisoner’s dock that, if by 
his suffering in jail the cause of the country was served, he would cheerful- 
ly bear the suffering ; and the Home Rule agitation, led by him, Mrs. 
Besant and many others, during the first Great War, had roused the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of the people. 
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But the viaiilra of sivaraj lacked the apiu-oi)riate action to make it 
real. The sacrifices of Tilak and Lala Lajiiat Rai and some others were 
admired hut not emulated and the pressure of the Home Rule aftitation 
was not strong enough to hend the bureaucracy to the will of the people. 
Not that the material for a revolutionary effort was lacking. I he people 
of India were bitterly disillusioned after a war that they had helped to 
wage in order “to save the world for democracy" and to vindicate “the 
right of self-determination” of every nation, small as well as big. They 
were humiliated, as few people in history had been, by the martial law 
atrocities in the Punjab. The hearts of Muslims were lacerated hy a 
breach of faith witli them, which was responsible for the dismemberment 
of Turkey and the imposition of foreign domination over their Holy 
Lands. The patience of the people was exhausted and their iiulignation 
inflamed. They were ready for action. Unarmeil their action might 
have taken the form of unorganized violence provoking the organized 
t'iolcnce of the Government. Fortunately for the world as well as India, 
the people found in Gandhiji tlie leader and in Satyagraha the weapon 
needed to translate their unexpressed anguish into appropriate action. 

How the people of India used the weapon under their leailer’s guid- 
ance has often been told. Sir George Lloyd, the Ciovernor of Bombay, 
was obliged to admit that the lirst non-co-operation movement had come 
within an inch of success. Sir George was one of the Ciovernors who 
strove hard to crush the movement; he was also largely responsible for the 
arrest of the All brothers and other Kliilafal leaders as well as Mahatma 
Gandhi. Such a tribute from him to tiie movement brings into relief the 
fact that for the first time in the world’s history a nation almost succeeded 
in winning its freedom without resorting to violent means. 

Some critics of Gandhiji liave expressed the view that he committed 
a great blunder in identifying himself and the Congress with what is known 
as the Kliilafal movement and they have attributed the present difTiculties 
and complications of the Hindu-Muslim problem to that “blunder.” These 
critics, however, forget that the non-co-operation movement itself owed 
its origin to the Kliilafal agitation. In his manifesto of March 10 , 1920 , 
Mahatma Gandhi for the first time indicated his plan of non-co-operation 
and the immediate inspiration for it. He wrote in the course of the mani- 
festo; “Non-co-operation is the only remedy left open to us. It is the 
clearest remedy, as it is the most clicctive, which is absolutely free from 
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December of that year tlic non-co-operation resolution was reaflirmcd by 
an over-wlielming majority of delegates at the Nagpur session of the 
Congress. The Nagpur Congress marks a turning point in the history of 
modern India, There the people of India decided to make the struggle for 
freedom their own. 

It is difficult to say that the non-co-operation programme would not 
have been sanctioned by the Congress if Gandhiji had decided not to identi- 
fy himself and the Congress with the Khilnfat agitation. It must, however, 
be admitted that the Khilafat movement was the mainspring of the non-co- 
operation movement. The political situation in the country was such as to 
make it difficult for Gandhiji and the Congress to refrain from identifying 
themselves with tlic former. All Indians, whether they wanted tiie Khihfal 
or the Punjab wrong to be righted, were convinced that the attainment of 
SKcaraj was the only way and they were prepared to burn their boats and 
make the sacrifices which Gandhiji demanded of them in order to hasten 
the advent of su'araj. Hindus and Muslims fought shoulder to shoulder, 
as they had never fought before, and, apart from Gandhiji, the two 
leaders who, more than others, were responsible for bringing about this 
happy co-operation were the AH brothers. 

The then Viceroy of India characterised the non-co-operation move- 
ment as ‘‘the most foolish of all foolish schemes.” But very soon he and 
others, who sliared his views, re.iHscd that the movement shook the found- 
ations of the British Empire in the country and ‘‘came within an inch of 
succeeding.” It did more. It demonstrated to a sceptical world the 
immeasurable potentialities of non-violence as a means for achieving 
national aims. Speaking as the president of the Cocanada Congress of 
1923, Maulana Mohamed Ali summed up the achievements of the first 
non-co-operation movement in these words: “Never before in the annals 
of India have the people felt as intensely as they have done since the dawn 
of non-co-operation, and the marvel is not that the fury of the mob has 
resulted in so much bloodshed, but that the manliood of India has been 
successfully revived with so little of it. 1 challenge any one to show an- 
other instance in the history of mankind where hundreds of millions of 
people have been roused to stand up for their liberties and have remained 
so peaceful as the people of India led by Mahatma Gandhi.” Such was 
the miracle wrought by Mahatma Gandhi who also inspired the people 
with an unshakable confidence that, under his leadership, no power on 
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earth could stand between them and the freedom of their country. It 
was also Maulana Mohamed Ali who tersely defined the country’s 
struggle as a combination of the minimum of co-operation with the 
British Government with the maximum of co-operation among the people 
of India. That was an outstanding lesson of the first non-co-operation 
movement. 



FRONTIER REVOLUTION 

By Khan Sahib 


T he Pathan is a bravo and fearless man and is attracted to Mahatma 
Gandhi because be is the bravest and most fearless man in the world. 
Gandhiji had friends among the few Pathans that were in South Africa 
and some of, them were his clients. 'Fhe Pathans fully participated in the 
Satyagraha struggle and none of them submitted to the Black Act. ^Yhen 
Gandhiji advocated voluntary registration in 1908 under the terms of his 
first settlement with General Smuts, some Indians were opposed to it and 
converted some Pathans to their view. One day when Gandhiji was going 
to the Registration Oflice, Mir Alam, an old client of his, and his com- 
panions gave him blows with a cudgel. Gandhiji fell on the ground. 'I'hcy 
gave him more blows and kicks. The noise attracted European passers- 
by and Mir Alam and his companions were caught and taken into police 
custody. When Gandhiji regained consciousness he was a.skcd how he 
felt. But his first thought u as about Mir Alam. When he was told that 
Mir Alam had been arrested along with the rest. Gandhiji said, “they 
should be released” and sent a wire to the Advocatc-Cieneral that he did 
not hold Mir Alam and others guilty for the assault on him and that in 
any case he did not wish them to be prosecuted. Mir Alam later became 
Gandhiji’s friend. 

In a statement to the Indian community, Gandhiji said: ‘‘Seeing that 
the assault M'as committed by a Mussalman or Mussalmans, the Hindus 
might probably feel hurt. If so, they would put themselves in the wrong 
before the world and their Maker. Rather let the blood .spilt today 
cement the two communities indissolubly — such is my heart-felt prayer. 
May God grant it.” 
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The bravery and sacrifice of Gandhiji’s gesture appealed to the 
Pathans in India and they thought that he was really the man to lead us 
to our objective. Thereafter the Pathans became friends and followers 
of Gandhiji. Non-violence is a strange thing for the Pathans to under- 
stand, but they have gradually grasped it. 

It w'as during the 1920 session of the Congress at Calcutta that my 
brother, Badshah Khan (Frontier Gandhi), first came in contact with 
Gandhiji, though I came to know him personally only after my release 
from jail in 1933. The year 1930 marked the closer association of the 
Frontier people with Gandhiji and the Congress. 

-When civil disobedience was started, the repression by the Frontier 
Government was very intense and we did not know' which way to turn for 
help. We w'anted the rest of India to know w'iiat was happening in the 
Frontier. We approached the Muslim- League first for help, but it was 
refused. Our approach to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, however, tvas fruit- 
ful. The Patel Enquiry Committee w'as appointed. But they were not 
allowed to enter the Frontier. They stayed at Rawalpindi and we arranged 
to send them evidence. The committee’s offices w’ere raided by the 
Government, but luckily they had completed their report and had already 
despatched it to safer places for publication. The report still remains 
under ban. 

When the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations started, the Frontier Govern- 
ment tried their utmost to persuade Badshah Khan to leave the Congress. 
They sent difterent people from different provinces to prove to him that 
it W’as in the interest of his community to make a separate truce with the 
Government. But he refused even to see them, Gandhiji also was pressed 
by the Government to come to terms w'ith them leaving the Frontier out 
but he W'as adamant and would not agree to such a thing. After the release 
of my brother w’hich followed the Gandhi-Irw'in Pact, the Red Shirts 
became a part of the Congress organization. 

The starting of the Red Shirts was a historic event, their conversion 
to non-violence w'as CA'en more so. One day after the meeting of the 
Afghan Jirga in September 1929, Badshah Khan collected a few' w'orkers 
to discuss the formation of an active volunteer corps. He suggested that 
he wanted w'orkers who would serve humanity irrespective of any religious 
or other prejudices. So, he gave the name Khiidai Khidmatgar — 
“Servants of God” — for the organization. Some of the young Frontier 
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people who attended the Lahore Congress of 1929 got the inspiration to 
adopt a uniform. In the beginning, the uniform was just of white khadi 
which got dirty very soon. One of the x'olunteers dyed his clothes in a 
solution of red brick {)owdcr and tlie first Red Shirt was born. 

The lirst oflicial meeting of the Red Shirts was }ie!<! on April IS- 19, 
1930, a few days before the starting of the civil disobedience move- 
ment. About 200 Red Shirts attended the meeting. Civil disobedience 
started on April 23. Radshah Khan was arrested before he could reach 
Peshawar. There was firing by the |>nlice in tlie city. Thousands of 
people surrounded tlie Charsada sub-division (iovernment oflices where 
Radshah Khan was kept. 1 motored down to Charsada to persuade the 
people to remain non-violent. Next day when Radshah Khan vsas taken 
in a car towards Mardan, people lay on the road to stop the car. Rut he 
told them that they should allow the military to lake him away. 

The Red Shirts then had their baptism ol non-violence. A meeting 
Mas to be held in Utman/.ai next day and there was a possibility of an 
outbreak of violence. So I motored doun Irom PeshaMar to Utman/.ai. 
I reached the place a couple of hours before the appointed time of meeting 
and Mas successful in taking au-ay M'hatever arms the people had M'ith them. 
Here 1 made my first political speech in a public place. When 1 finished 
my speech somebody came and told me that the Guiilcs Cavalry had 
arrived. I announced that tho.se M-ho Mere not prejjared to face the 
situation should leave the meeting. Rut none left. 1 ordered the Red 
Shirts to get on the platform. The commander of tlie cavalry announced 
that they Avere going to open fire and the meeting should be disperseii. But 
people took no notice. The commander asked me if 1 could help him. 
I told him that the meeting Mas finished, mc had done our Mork, "the 
best thing for you Mould be to go back and mc Mill march to our destina- 
tion. But if you Mant to do any shooting you must start noM- because once 
MC leave the place shooting M'ould not be a very brave thing.” The 
commander tried to bluff mc but eventually left M'ith his men and the Red 
Shirts accompanied by their bands marched to a place next to a mosque. 

There they M’crc divided into groups and ordered to march to their 
respective stations. On their M'ay they were attacked by a squad of the 
British Cavalry. Mohamed Aslam Khan, M'ho M-as in command of the 
Red Shirts, ordered them to fall on the ground. The Cavalry charged 
them, but ahvays stopped just M'hcn they reached the first roM-. After 
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trying this for a couple of times, they retired. The officials lost their 
heads and repression was intense. But the result was that by the end of 
September we had over 80,000 volunteers. After the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
the number of volunteers shot up so quickly that we were unable to cope 
up with the work. 

The name “Red Shirts” was given to the organization by British 
officials on the pretext that we were connected with Russia. That was an 
excuse for their attempt to destroy the organization. I told an official 
once that we had nothing to do with Russia and that I would give him an 
undertaking in writing that he could hang me, if only he could prove it. 
Later in the House of Commons an official announcement was made that 
we had no connection with Russia. 

Gandhiji is naturally proud of the Red Shirts; for non-violence has 
taken a deep root among them. Once a Pathan when surrounded and 
beaten by the police pulled out his revolver, threw it on the ground saying, 
“I am told to be non-violent. Otherwise it is not difficult for me to finish 
you all before you can approach me.” That has been the spirit of the 
Frontier since 1930. 

'The Red Shirt is deeply interested in the fight for freedom. He has 
adapted Gandhiji’s constructive programme to the peculiar conditions of 
his province. The organization is on a military basis but strictly non- 
violent. The Red Shirt volunteer may not be a good spinner but he is a 
good worker. He cleans the houses and streets even of people who are 
very much against him. He decides disputes, most of which relate to 
land, non-violently. He helps the people in practically all their troubles. 
There is no regular organization of women but they have taken a large 
share in the work and are active helpers from behind the scenes. Badshah 
Khan is at the top of the whole organization and his hold on people is 
unique. 

The two “Gandhis” are brave people engaged in the same struggle 
against imperialism, a struggle against great odds. They are both fear- 
less and selfless and naturally think and act alike. When we consciously 
or unconsciously fail to carry out what we profess to the people, we think 
and act differently. To those who are ready to sacrifice there is only one 
line of action. That is the case Vith Badshah Khan and Mahatma 
Gandhi, 
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By Maurice Frydman 

D uring my last stay in Segaon a peculiar delegation came to interview 
Gandhiji. A respectable middle-aged locomotive, in company with a 
bus lorry, a power loom, a sewing machine, a wireless set, an electric stove 
and some more minor nick-nacks crowded round tlic little hut of 
Mahatmaji. The Spirit of Machinery was also present, a well-knit, 
springy, steel-sinewed, rubber-muscled, stove-enamelled and chromium- 
plated fellow, a well-modulated loud speaker with a pair of bright grey 
television cells under his highly phosphorescent forehead. He carried 
under his arm a double classification card index, containing letters of 
authorisation from all kinds of machinery existing in the world. 

I guess Pyarclal was diffident whether Mahatmaji would agree to 
receive sucli a collection of iniquities, but mercy proved again to be the 
only limitless thing in this world and the delegation was duly ushered in 
the presence of Gandhiji, c.xcept the locomotive which remained outside 
and got a temporary phone connection. 

The Spirit of Machinery clicked and began: “Mahatmaji, we have 
heard that your intention is to wipe out our kind from the face of the 
earth and full of dismay and misgivings, we hastened here not to ask tor 
mercy but for justice. Would it have been a lesser being than you, we 
would leave our Mother, Mrs. Time, to take care of him, but your 
influence on our father, Mr. Human Mind, is already great and steadily 
growing and we arc afraid that you may turn iiim away from creating our 
kind and romping in the midst of his children. We arc coming to defend 
our case ourselves and we shall submit to your verdict of total extinction, 
if you convince us that we arc really detrimental to the welfare of human- 
ity, material or spiritual or both.” 
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“You Avill have a hard task to convince me,” smiled Gandhiji. 

“We thought so until we came to Segaon. Here we have found so 
many brethren of ours as regular inmates of the ashram that we are 
almost ready to believe that our fears were ill-founded. The spectacles 
on your most venerable nose have given us the first hint that our case is 
not hopeless. We see our little darling genius, Brother Watch, by your 
side, and we understand that you have got a special affection for him. 
Miss Fountain Pen is also with 3'ou, and Blood Pressure Meter Esq. 
visits you every day. Your cream is made by Mr. Centrifugal Separator 
and your fields are irrigated by the Rt. Hon, Persian Wheel. His Honour 
the Motoy Car finds often that his services are quite welcome here and 
Her Excellency the Railway finds nothing but words of praise for your 
unfailing patronship. We see stamped envelopes and telegraph forms 
near you, which tell us in unmistakable terms that the grudge we have 
heard that you bear against us is grossly exaggerated, If not totally un- 
founded. Because whoever uses post and telegraph services uses almost 
every representative of our kind, from a bicycle to television.” 

"You are mistaken,” said Gandhiji so coolly, that the Spirit felt his 
temperature regulator coiling up its bimetallic springs with a bang. “I am 
not using machinery of my own will. I have to in a heavily infected 
world, and however careful I may be I caught the infection, in a mild 
form, of course. If you voluntarily stay with lepers, you get lepros3% 
which does not mean that leprosy is welcome. I must use some machinery 
in a machine-ridden world to help to get rid of machiner3^ A homoeopathic 
dose of it, 3'ou will admit. I have no tender feelings for Master Watch 
and Miss Fountain Pen. My real home is in the timeless, and in the 
spaceless, where means of communication have got no meaning at all." 

The Spirit shuddered, — “Mahatmaji, in time and space we live and 
move and have our being. There is a place for time in the timeless and 
a place for space in the spaceless. And, therefore, there is a place for 
us also in the mind of the Creator of our creators.” 

“I admit that as long as I am bound to space and time, I must make 
use of an organism, physically and mentally. But why should I complicate 
the organism with appendices? Why not be -satisfied with the minimum? 
Why increase the range of my vision, and hearing, the speed of my 
movements? I am a baniya by caste and a honest deal is a daw for me. 
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Therefore 1 ask ‘what is the price?’ And I find that wliat I am f'aining 
materially I am losing spiritually. 'I'hc price is too high for me. I refuse 
the deal.” 

‘‘Mahatmaji, you are mistaken or we do not gras|i your point. What 
do you lose spiritually hy riding a hicyclc or Inning a bus ticket?” 

"My very body being a limitation, any extension of its powers 
increases the limitation.” 

"Then why not cast oh the Intdy along nitb us all?” 

"1 would gladly do so, but in the legitimate way. through natural 
death or self-realisation. I have no right to destroy it." 

"And what right have you got to destroy us?" 

“The right of the creator. In my foolishness 1 have created you and 
in my wisdom 1 will destroy you.” 

“We are coming nearer to the point," saiii the Spirit with a sigh of 
relief. "How do you justify your assertion that we owe our existence to 
foolishness? When the first man cut the first stick and chipped the first 
stone and made the first axe, was he a fool? When he lighted tlie first 
lire and stitched the first blanket was he a fool? When he spun the first 
yarn and wove the first cloth was he a fool? Was he a fool to build a 
house and was he a fool to cook his food? Was he a fool to turn the 
potter's wheel and the grintiing stone? Was it foolish to make the water 
to grind his corn and the wind to fill his sails? Was it foolish to use animal 
power w'hen its own was insuflicient? First animal, then water and wind, 
then steam anti electricity. Where to stop? Why not more and more 
power? Atomic energy is coming, then cosmic, then some other, who 
knows? In w'hat way is a man on a donkey more siiiritual than a man in 
an atomic rocket?” 

“My friends, your reasoning is false.” 

"Please explain. Do not dismiss us summarily. ' We are lighting 
for our very life.” 

“Which docs not prove that you arc right. Firstly 1 question your 
statement about the first man and the first axe. 1 do not think that tech- 
nological progress is a single mounting curve. It is rather a series of 
peaks and valleys, of rising and falling civili/.ations. Who knows how 
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many have gone into oblivion before the present arose? And where is the 
guarantee that this civilization will never perish? So many have. Why 
not this?”' 

“This is the first world civilization. All others were local. It will 
perish with the world, not otherwise.” 

“I am not so sure. It already contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is bound to perish and the world will remain the happier for it.” 

“I see what -you are driving at. We are admittedly misused by our 
creators and often made a tool of their own undoing, but it is their fault, 
not ours. There is nothing in our nature that calls for misuse. Man did 
not learn to hate after inventing the axe. He was hating before and 
killing too, strangling and clawing. The axe made him more efficient, 
that is all, for good and evil.” 

“It is hard to rear and easy to kill. Therefore, increased all-round 
efficiency is bound to bring about wholesale destruction.” 

"History proves the contrary. The population of the world has 
increased. Take away fire, clothing and tools and the memory of them 
and the world will relapse into the ape-man period within a year’s time.” 

“I am not against fire and clothing and shelter for man. I am against 
machinery. A tool like an axe, a knife, a plough is not a machine.” 

“There is no definite demarcation line between tools and machinery. 
You are deifying the rharkha. Make it bigger and slightly modified and 
you can ride on it. The cliarklia and the bicycle are blood relations. So 
are the water wheel and the hydro-electric generator. So are the sail 
and the steam turbine.” 

“I am for the charkita, because it cannot be put to a wrong use. Its 
very nature is beneficent.” 

“Mahatmaji, please believe us, we do not defend weapons and war 
machinery. We are ashamed of them. They are outcasts amongst us.” 

“You are all the same obedient tools in the hands of a humanity crazy 
with hate, greed and fear.” 

“Will humanity become sober if you exterminate us?” 
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“If you arc not exterminated, it will have no time to hccnmc sober. 
It will destroy itself long before.” 

“You cannot exterminate us so easily. Our creators will not allow 
it. You arc merely wasting your ellorts. Mumanity will not give us up. 
But it can be taught to use us constructively, ^’ou do not take away a 
pen from the child because it scribbles insteail of writing. You simply 
insist it should write properly.” 

“The comparison does not hold. You do take away a dangerous 
weapon.” 

“A power loom is not a liangerous weapon. And surely not a 
watch.” 

“A power loom is infinitely more dangerous tlian a bomber.” 

“A humble lakli can be made into a letlnl weapon. It is not the fault 
of the 

"You do not want to sec. A power loom is automatically destructive 
of human life and happiness. You do not require to be wicked for it. It 
works by itself. It cannot but destroy.” 

“No, Ganclhiji, the iiower loom is innocent. All depends on the 
user.” 

“If I would h.avc humanity to my liking, 1 would have made all 
perfect and we would not be here to discuss matters. Humanity is not 
perfect and we have to take it as it is with all its potentialities for good 
and evil. And being as it is, it does misuse machinery. 1 cannot change 
it in a day. But I can change it in the long rtui. And the first step is to take 
away the temptation for further mischief. Productive machinery is not 
intrinsically wicked, but it definitely is a tremendous temptation for wicked- 
ness. Therefore it must go." 

“We are glad you have admitted that wc arc not intrinsically wicked.” 

“Don’t be so glad. Nothing in this world is intrinsically good or 
bad. All depends on the use humanity puts it to." 

“Is there no hope that one day humanity will put us to proper use?” 

“Human needs are limited. Productive capacity is practically un- 
limited.” 
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“In a well-organized society it means unlimited leisure for all.” 

“Except for a few willing or unwilling slaves — turning the ladder 
.only. Now you have a few masters rotting in leisure and a multitude of 
. slaves degraded by stultifying drudgery. In your machine Utopia you will 
have a multitude of masters rotting in leisure and a few slaves servicing 
the machinery.” 

“Why slaves? Highly qualified technicians, inventors, scientists.” 

“Admitted, but then it will be still worse. A technological world 
dictatorship of a group of technicians, keeping the vast herd of humanity 
in good health and form just to satisfy their own greed for power, trans- 
forming the world into a breeding house of human pets, well-built, well- 
educated, taught games and arts, and getting daily injections of admiration 
for their benefactors.” 

"Either slaves or exploiters. No other solution for mankind?” 

“Yes, neither slaves nor exploiters.” 

“That is where we come in. Without machinery how can a man be 
free from drudgery? Drudgery creates the desire to escape from it. The 
stronger will turn his fellow beings into slaves, the more intelligent will 
design a machine. Only in the age of plenty for all there is freedom from 
temptation to exploit or to enslat'e.” 

“No, because there is no such thing as the age of plenty. Human 
needs are limited, but not human desires. Today a man desires to visit 
England, tomorrow he will desire to visit the moon.” 

“What is wrong with visiting the moon?” 

“Not more than with visiting England. It is unnecessary.” 

“How? Is human curiosity not to be satisfied?” 

“There is no end to it.” 

“Why should there be?” 

“My friend,” said Gandhiji, with the resigned air of a man who knows 
that he talks well aBove the heads of his audience, “after all you are only 
machines, children of a momentary aberration of your creators. You are 
due to a mistake. But you will never admit it.” 
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“Wc M'ant to know at least the nature of tlie aberration. ” 

‘‘Humanity bail plenty wilboni machinery. I’lenty of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter and time to think.” 

‘‘History denies it.” 

‘‘What do you know of history? The last few thousand years arc 
only the end of an era. But what do we know of the era? Plenty of food, 
clothing and shelter, plentv of clear heads ami loving hearts do not leave 
marks. A mud hut will return to mud, however hai»py and wise were the 
people that lived in it. Brass monuments and stone pillars arc erected by 
bad consciences. The happy people leave no traces. If machinery stands 
for culture, then all great teachers of humanity were barbarians. But they 
stand for real culture, free from the obsession iT material efiicienct.” 

‘‘Is efficiency bad?” 

‘‘Too much of it makes natural human needs so easy to satisfy that 
more needs arc bred artificially. And once the creation of artificial needs 
is started, there is no end to them. Verily the man jmssesses the world, 
but loses his soul.” 

‘‘So you want culture and not a technological age of plenty. But how 
can there be culture for all without highly developed means of communi- 
cation?" 

‘‘Your newspapers and novels and magazines and cinemas and 
gramophones and wireless and television are an abomination. We have had 
it since so many years and we are as near damn.ition as can only be. Fruth 
and kindness arc the foundations of all real culture. Where are they? 
Falsehood, greed and hatred arc broadcasted, i)ublishcd, advertised, made 
accessible, available, cheap. We teach people to read and we give them 
to read rubbish.” 

‘‘So you have no mercy even for the printing press?” 

‘‘My friends, the greatest tc.achings of humanity were transmitted 
either orally or in manuscripts. When a man had to memorise or copy by 
hand, he used to take good care that it was well worth the trouble.” 

‘‘The right man w’ill select the right book even if it is printed.” 

“Before almost all books were good books, now not even one in a 
thousand.” 
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“Nobody forces you to read the bad ones.” 

“But they are there and they mislead or simply waste time. Books 
have become a respectable drug.” 

"What then is your ideal of culture?” 

“It is not a machine-made culture first of all. It is entirely indivi- 
dualistic. It has nothing to do with material plenty. The normal needs 
of man are those which when satisfied keep the body and mind fit for 
work and well under control. Because they have got a work to do.” 

“What work?” ' ' ' '' 

“The hard work of finding the Real, the Infinite Truth and Love. 
Humanity has no other task. And if it works for anything else, it works 
for its own destruction.” 

“The goal of life of our creators is beyond our scope, we agree. But 
we can be helpful yet in producing good food and clothing and shelter, 
if nothing else.” 

“We can have them Avith the simplest tools.” 

“With our help you Avill have more leisure.” 

“Search for the Real is not a spare time occupation. Work is a part 
and parcel of it. Not the drudgery at a machine, of course, but the happy 
sunlit Avork in the field, or the garden or amongst friends and family.” 

“But science has still a place in your scheme of things.” 

“Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Science.” 

“And art?” 

“Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Beaut}'.” 

“And the spirit of exploration?” 

“Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Discovery.” 

“Mahatmaji, there is no place for us in your scheme. It is clear noAv. 
We shall go and take shelter Avith those Avho are not so one-pointed as 
you are. Yours is the way to the Creator aAvay from creation. There may 
be another Avay — through creation, through plenty of everything. There 
is still a place for us that Avay.” 
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“All A\ays lead to the same goal. On all the ways you will he ulti- 
mately discarded. I am doing it from the very start. Because on the way 
to Truth and Love the man in the fastest' rocket takes the longest time. 
Not even one step is needed to enter one’s own heart.’’ 

“Good-bye, Gandhiji. If you are right, we shall return to you one 
day in the shape of nice little knives and spades and ploughs.” 

"Good-bye and don’t return. We do not need ready-mades. Rust 
away on the mother earth." 

The dejected delegation left the hut. 1 was with them to see them 
oft. The Spirit of Machinery looked at me suspiciously and the imwer 
loom examined despairingly my khadi shirt. But when 1 introduced myself 
as an engineer, they were all honey. 

“A creator amongst destroyers,’’ shrilly whispered the locomotive. 
“What for? Do you plan to convert them?” 

“I am sorry it is not the exact purpose of my stay here," said 1. “It 
looks rather that I am out for being converted.” 

“So you are one of their victims?” 

“Not exactly. I am not in search of a philosophy but of lacts about 
India and humanity. Gandhiji knows India, he is India. lo understand 
him is to understand his country. He contains the essence of all that is 
Indian and, therefore, he is supremely human.” 

“You have heard our conversation,” said the Spirit. “It is plain. Me 
wants to return to the (lint axe and the fur blanket.” 

“Not exactly. He rvelcomes inventiveness, but not of the kind that 
leads to complication of needs, centralisation of production and over- 
interdependence of mankind. To pick up a stone, a piece of wood, a 
handful of cotton or wool, a few dry leaves or pieces of bark from a tree 
growing near by and with the simple.st means to create a piece of art or 
ingenuity, where the creative thought and aesthetic intuition arc so intense 
that the charkha or the loom or the piece of cloth arc spiritualised by an 
ovcrw'bclming preponderance of soul over matter. There is no such pre- 
ponderance in a locomotive or a power loom.” 

“Why not? Generations of inventors have brought us to the present 
stage.” 
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“It is like a picture painted by generations of artists. There is no 
individuality about it.” 

"But otherwise how can there be any progress?” 

"True ingenuity and true inventiveness are like true art. A spontane- 
ous creative urge using the simplest means for obtaining a thing immedi- 
ately useful and beautiful. Machinery is too inaccessible for the man in the 
street. He cannot make, nor even admire it.” 

"Then what?” 

"Gandhiji wants everybody to be a creator, not just the few experts.” 

"How will he achieve it?” 

“By encouraging creativeness of the right kind. By giving oppor- 
tunities for creativeness. By taking away obstacles.” 

“Please explain.” 

"When mass-scale production goes and every village has to produce 
for its immediate consumption, millions of craftsmen will be engaged in 
making tools and implements. They will have to use local materials, 
follow up the local technique and traditions and exercise fully their 
individual judgment, both with regard to design and to finish. There is no 
doubt that this will give infinitely more scope for inventiveness and 
creativeness than the present system, where a few specialised brains heap 
up complications over complications and the vast majority thoughtlessly 
manufactures and uses them.” 

“But is there any place for us?” asked the Spirit of Machinery. 

“Take the case of art. The film claims to be art but is a machine- 
made art, an art for sale, and therefore hardly any art at all. A villager 
seeing a film in the nearest city docs come out the poorer for it emotionally 
and aesthetically. But when all in the village collaborate enthusiastically 
in staging a play composed by local talent and all village craftsmen are 
given a full chance to .show their skill and inventiveness and no tickets are 
sold, all expenses being paid by willing contributions in kind and cash, then 
everybody is the richer for it and nobody poorer. In the same way when 
millions of yards of yarn are produced in a mill it is a tremendous social 
waste. Not only waste of money, but also of the creative pride of the 
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craftsman, of the little crop of cotton, of the quiet afternoon hour of 
spinning in the midst of children.” 

"No hope for us tlien? No place at all in your scheme?" 

"Man cannot risk to serve you. You usually crush your servants to 
pulp. But wlien you hccome easy to make, simple, efheient and heautiful, 
little friends of the household or the farm, Gandhiji, I am sure, will have 
nothing but affection for you. What you require is a rehirtli. The spin- 
ning jenny should become again the sweetly singing ritarkha, the jjower 
loom should become again the weavers’ failliful friend. And so all of 
you." 

"We thank you for the glimpse of hope," said the Spirit. "We arc 
what you make us. It is for you, creators, to see that we do not tlestroy 
you. We are your children.” 

"You arc children of our greed and fren/.v. Therefore you will go. 
But you will come hack as children of love and pity, wonderfully simple, 
beautifully intelligent. And you will remain with us for ever, things radiant 
with all the riches of heart and mind of your creators,” 
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By S. K. George 

G ANDHljrS attitude towards Christian missions in India is a question 
that lie has tirelessly discussed with Christian missionaries and in his 
journals, Young India and Harijan. Gandhiji’s views arc crystal-clear but 
Christian missionaries find it difficult and arc perhaps unwilling to make 
up their minds and to act accordinglj'. As Gandhiji put it to Dr. John 
R. Mott, who during his second visit to the Mahatma wanted to know if 
there was any advance in understanding and reconciliation between them on 
the issues they had discussed two years earlier: "I deliberately say ‘no 
advance’ in action. What I have noticed is that there is a drift in the 
right direction so far as thought is concerned. Right conviction to be of 
use has to Be translated into action.” 

Gandhiji’s contact with Christianity and Christian missions dates from 
his very early days. As a young student in London, as a lawyer and social 
worker in South Africa and as the undisputed leader of India’s masses, he 
has been approached, preached at and prayed for by Christians of all 
shades of belief and all varieties of practice, ranging from the Plymouth 
Brethren of England to Dr. Kagawa of Japan, from devout Quakers to 
ardent Catholics. It is sometimes said by Christians, who regret Gandhiji’s 
non-acceptance of Christianity, that he has been unfortunate in his Christian 
contacts. That was what Lady Emily Kinnaird told Gandhiji at their 
meeting: “You did not meet the right kind of people.” Gandhiji told her 
how in his young and impressionable days he had come across Christians 
like Dr. F. W. Mayer, Andrew Murray and Spencer Walton and in later 
life Charlie Andrews, John R. Mott and Kagawa. “It was F. W. Mayer 
who after a long talk with me asked the other Christian friends to let me 
alone,” he told her. But they have not let him alone. If Gandhiji is 
not a Christian today it is not because Christianity has not been pressed on 
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him or because he has not come across the best aiul noblest expressions 
of it. 

Gandbiji’s whole life has been and still is an c.xperiment witli Truth 
and he has followed it in the realm of rclip;ion as in all other spheres of 
life. In a very frank address to missionaries in Calcutta in 1925, 
Gandhiji told them how he went to sec one ol tlie bi(>(^est of Indian 
Christians, Kali Charan Ilancrjee, ‘‘in fullilment of a sacred promise I 
Iiave made to some of my dearest Christian frienils that 1 will leave no 
stone unturned to find out the true light. 1 told him that 1 had given my 
friends the assurance that no worldly gain would keep me away from the 
light, if 1 could but see it. 1 came away not sorry, not dejected, not dis- 
appointed, but I felt sad that even Mr. Hanerjec could not convince me.” 

Along with these personal contacts had gone a carefvtl reading of the 
Bible. Characteristically enough (iandhiji persisted in his Bible reading, 
even though the earlier books of the Old restament, especially the Book of • 
Numbers, repelled him. “The New I'estament produced a different 
impression, especially the Sermon on the Mount, which went straight to 
my heart.” Gandhiji has remained a close student of the Bible and 
treasures it among his few cherished books. In fact be bad once to delend 
himself against many irate correspondents who charged him with being a 
Christian in secret, for consenting to read and interpret the New Test- 
ament to the boys of the Gujarat National College. 

These experiments with Truth, carried on not merely in the realm of 
the intellect or the emotions but in the laboratory of a life of the most 
intense activity, have led Gandhiji to certain conclusions. It is not that 
he feels he has finally attained or has sealed his mind against fresh or 
further light. That is against his fundamental concept of Truth as God. 
He is still as open and receptive as a child, still a humble seeker after 
Truth. But the truth he has so far seen he has stated in the most unambi- 
guous terms and without mental reservations. And he is very insistent 
that those who deal with him, especially in religious matters, should res- 
pond to him without such reservations. The conclusion he has reached, 
after a prayerful study not only of Christianity and Hinduism but of other 
religions as M'ell, is “that all religions are true and that all religions have 
some error in them.” 

So strongly and so clearly does Gandhiji hold this doctrine of toler- 
ance, the equality of religions, that he has included it among the principal 
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tenets of his ashram. Tlie following arc the cardinal points in it; “This 
admission (of the imperfection of one’s own faith) will be readily made 
by a seeker of Truth, who follows the law of Love. If we had attained 
the full vision of Truth, we would no longer be mere seekers, but would 
have become one with God, for Truth is God. But being only seekers we 
prosecute our quest and are conscious of our imperfection. And if we are 
imperfect ourselves, religion as conceived by us must also be imperfect. 
We have not realised religion in its perfection, even as we have not realis- 
ed God. Religion of our conception, being thus imperfect, is always subject 
to a process of evolution and rc-interpretation. Progress towards Truth, 
towards God, is possible only because of such evolution. And if all faiths 
outlined by men are imperfect, the question of comparative merit does not 
arise. All faiths constitute a revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect 
and liable to error. Reverence for other faiths need not blind us to their 
faults. We must be keenly alive to the defects of our own faith also, yet 
not leave it on that account but try to overcome those defects. Looking 
at all religions, with an equal eye, wc would not only not hesitate, but 
would think it our duty to blend into our faith every acceptable feature of 
other faiths." 

Again, he emphasises: "Even as a tree has a single trunk, but many 
branches and leaves, so there is one true and perfect religion, but it be- 
comes many as it passes through the human medium. The one religion 
is beyond all speech. Imperfect men put it into such language as they can 
command, and their words are interpreted by other men equally imperfect. 
Hence the necessity for tolerance, which does not mean indifference touards 
one’s own faith, but a more intelligent and purer love for it. Tolerance gives 
us spiritual insight, which is as far from fanaticism as the North Pole from 
the South. True knowledge of religion breaks down the barriers between 
faith and faith. Cultivation of tolerance for other faiths will impart to 
us a truer understanding of our own. Tolerance obviously does not dis- 
turb the distinction between right and wrong, or good and evil. The 
reference here throughout naturally is to the principal faiths of the world. 
They are all based on common fundamentals. They have all produced 
great saints.” 

Like his other precepts, Gandhiji has practised this and found it stand 
the test of practice. In his ashrams in South Africa and India he has had 
Christians and Muslims, besides Hindus, as inmates sharing to the full 
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111 the lehgimis iiispiMlion oi the Icllowship. 'I lic naints uf Jtsu';. ot 
Allah, of Iloniia/il, have all been tiscii in plate of his own fatnuritt 
Riimaiuivht m the (t^litcim pia\eis, «ith eipial atetptante aiul inspiration to 
all. Some ol his favourite Iniiins arc tlrann from Cliristian liMiiiiologi. 
Readings Irom the Koran and the Bible are Irtijiieinl) used at the 
.o/ortw devotions. And these are not demonstrations lor spuial occasions 
or to please strav visitor.s, but as siisttnante for tiie satrifuial living in 
which he and his associates have been engaged amid the stresses of a storm- 
tossed caieer. 

It is this doctime of the equalitv ol lehgions that the Christian mis- 
sionaiv linds it dilTicuIt to grant and mam battles roval have been joined In 
leputed missionaries witli Cjandhiji on this issue. In the lirst plate there is 
the exclusive and iimque claim made for Chiistiamtv as the one true religion 
anti for Jesus as the one and onlv intarnation of God, the onlv begotten Son 
ol God. Ganilliiji has spetilicaliv denieti this exclusive claim for Jesus “To 
believe that Jesus is the onU begotten bon ol (lod is to me against reason, 
for God tan’i marrv and beget ehibiren riie word ‘Son’ there tan onlv 
be used in a figurative sense In that sense everv one who stands in the 
position ot lesiis is a begotten Son ol («od. It a man is spirituallj miles 
ahead ol us, we mav sav that he is m a special sense the Son of God, 
though we are all children of God. We repudiate that rclationshij) in our 
lives, whereas this life is witness to that relationship," lit lurtber dtp- 
rccates all attempts to assess the degrees ol divinitv ot the great Saviours 
of mankind. "To sav that Jesus w.is 99 jier tent tlivine and Mahomed 
SO per cent and Krishna ten per cent is to arrogate to oneself a function 
which realh does not belong to man." On another occasion be said: “lie 
(Jesus) aftccts m\ life no less because i regard him as one among the 
manj begotten Sons ol (lod. Tlit adjettive ‘begotten’ has for me a 
deeper, possibh a grander meaning than its literal meaning. I'or me it 
implies spiritual birth. In his own tunes he was the nearest to God.” 

With regard to the Christian claim of a unique act of (uitl, onte and 
for all time in histoiv, Gandhiji is equallv explicit. "1 inav suggest that 
God did not bear the Cioss only 1,900 tears ago, but He bears it todat. 
It would be poor comfort to the world if it had to depend upon a historical 
God who died 2,000 tears ago. Do not then preach the God of histoiv, 
but show Him as He lives today, through you," he told the missionaries. 
Challenged as to whether he lumseil experiences the presence of the 
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■living Christ he answered; “If it. is the historical Jesus surnamed Christ 
that you refer to I must say I do not. If it is an adjective signifying one 
of the names of God, then I must say I do feel the presence of God — call 
Him Christ, call Him Krishna, call Him Rama, and if I do not feel a 
presence of God within me, I see much of misery and disappointment 
every day that I would be a raving maniac and my destination would be 
the Hooghli.” 

The other reason why the Christian missionary finds it difficult to 
accept the doctrine of the equality of religions is his obsession with the 
crudities of so much of popular Hinduism, especially with the animism of 
the outcastes of Hindu society. These at any rate, the missionary would 
say, ought not to be tolerated; and the outcaste weaned of his superstition 
belongs to the religious propagandist who is sufficiently interested in him 
to perform that service. But Gandhiji’s tolerance extends even to the 
animist. In the first place he would deprecate the assumption of super- 
iority that justifies the sweeping aside even of their crude beliefs. He 
would agree with Miss Evelyn Underhill when she says, “All worship is 
sacred, since in its most degraded forms, among the most ignorant and 
foolish of worshippers, there has yet been some seeking after the Divine 
and between these and the most glorious ritual or the highest philosophic 
certainty there lies so small a space that we may believe the Saints in 
Paradise regard it with a smile.” “What have I,” Gandhiji asks, “to 
take to the aborigines and the Assamese hillmen except to go in my naked- 
ness to them ? Rather than ask them to join my prayer, I would join their 
prayer.” The Christian claim to preach to them has been to him an 
instance of arrogance going in the garb of humility. 

Deeply painful to him was the Christian endeavour to grab as many 
of these untouchables they could in an unseemly competition with other 
militant faiths in the land, when the lure of political power was awakening 
even these unfortunate millions to a consciousness of their present state 
and future possibilities. Gandhiji had sworn at the Round Table Confer- 
ence to lay down his life to stop the vivisection of Hinduism, the segrega- 
tion of the Depressed Classes as a separate community. It was to him an 
issue going far beyond its political and communal repercussions. The 
Harijans are to him bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of Hindu 
society. They have from times immemorial been absorbed in Hinduism. 
They are of the soil and their roots lie deep there. His dedication to the 
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cavKc of the removal of untouchahility i*; prior to anti deeper than 
any of his other devotions. TIte removal of their disabilities, the opening 
of temples to them, is to him an act of reitaraiion, of atonement, that the 
caste Hindu owes to the oulcaste. It does not matter to him whether the 
outcaste, in his justiftahle rcsenUnent and impatience, does not want temple- 
entry and leaves the Hindu fold. "1 should insist on Hindu temples being 
thrown open to Harijans even if the Harijans in India were converted to 
another religion, and there was only one Harijan left in the Hinilii fold, 
Hinduism can only he saved wl>cn it has become purified by the perform- 
ance of our duty without the c\peciation of any return whatsoever from 
the Harijans. It is this religious attitude tliat isolates the Harijan ques- 
tion from all other questions and gives it a special importance.” 

In this struggle with tlie age-old monster of untoucliahility, risking liis 
life and reputation on it, it luirt (iandhiji to see Christian missions joining 
with rival faitlis in taking advantage of this ferment to attract the 
Harijans to their folds. With rare individual exceptions they claimed to 
sec a new awakening of spiritual hunger in tlie untoucliahle masses, calling 
for feverish eftort on their own part. They professed to sec in Dr. Amhcd- 
kar a modern Moses leading an exodus of liis submerged people to a new 
promised land, which each rival sect fondly hoped would he its own 
particular fold. The Churcli Mission Societv, for example, appealed for 
“an emergency fund of X2S,000 to enable extra grants to he made during 
the next five years to those areas where //;is hip vwvcrnnil is taking 
place,” and appealed to the whole church to support it in this effort. 

Gandhiji souglit in vain for evidences of this new spiritual hunger and 
of the conversion of thousands of India’s untouchables to Christianity, 
along with a large number of high-caste Hindus. Even well-meaning 
attempts by certain Indian Christians, interested in the welfare of the 
country and the future of Cliristianity in the land, fell between two stools, 
in their attempt to allay suspicion on the one hand and to ding to the 
right of conversion on the other. Gandhiji referred to their manifesto 
as “an unfortunate document,” which faileii to accomplish its double 
purpose of soothing the ruffled feelings of Hindus and of turning the 
Christian missions from their irreligious gamble for converts. "The big 
movement" led nowhere. Dr. Ambcdkar still remains a Hindu, or at 
least has not yet sighted his promised land, while the masses of India’s 
untouchables arc fast being assimilated into the general Hindu community. 
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They are finding, as they naturally ought to, satisfaction for their spiritual 
hunger in an awakened Hinduism, purified of the blight of untouchability 
that had also contaminated other religions including Christianity. A 
Christian church really caring for spiritual values, really concerned for 
the regeneration of India, would have unreservedly rejoiced at the puri- 
fication of a sister religion and lent it the right hand of fellowship, instead 
of adding to its perplexities and asserting its own rights. 

The Christian missions would desperately cling to this right of con- 
version, to go about in these days of irreligion and materialism to awaken 
spiritual hunger in all and to gather people into their fold. But Gandhi ji 
would draw a distinction between a right and a duty in this matter. “When 
a duty becomes a right it ceases to be a duty. Performance of a duty 
requires one quality — that of suffering and introspection. Exercise of a 
right requires a quality that gives the power to impose one’s will upon the 
resister through sanctions devised by the claimant or the law whose aid 
he invokes in the exercise of his right. The duty of taking a spiritual 
message is performed by the messenger becoming a fit vehicle by prayer 
and fasting. Conceived as a right it may easily become an imposition on 
unwilling parties.” 

The Christian’s duty to bear witness to the saving grace he has 
experienced in Christ is one which Gandhiji would be the last to deny. It 
is one which he has ever welcomed. Quite recently it was reported in the 
daily press that Dr. Stanley Jones, the reputed evangelist, told a meeting 
in New York that Gandhiji gave four suggestions for weaving Christianity 
into the national fabric of India: “You Christians must practise your reli- 
gion without adulterating it or toning it down. You Christians, especially 
missionaries, should begin to live rtiore like Christ. You should spread 
more of the gospel of love and you should study non-Christian faiths to 
have a more sympathetic understanding of their faiths.” The gospel of 
Jesus, according to him, needs no adventitious propaganda to make itself 
felt and accepted. Time and again has he brought in the parable of the 
rose to illustrate his meaning. “Let your life speak to us,” he constantly 
tells the missionaries, “even as the rose needs no speech but simply spreads 
its perfume. Even the blind who do not see the rose perceive its fragrance. 
That is the secret of the gospel of the rose. But the gospel that Jesus 
preached is more subtle and fragrant than the gospel of the rose. If the 
rose needs no agent, much less does the gospel of Christ need any agent.” 
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Gandhiji’s demand on the mi^^iona^y is tliat he should cease to be 
a propagandist of his faith and should live it out in the land of his adop- 
tion. It is a far more challenging thing, demanding greater and not less 
consecration, fuller and more whole-hearted devotion, than the mis- 
sionaries have yet given to tiieir faitli and the land and peojile they come 
to serve. It is because lie sees in the essence of Christianity a faith akin 
to his own tliat he expects more of them and is content with nothing less 
than the best. That is why there is a yearning note of disappointment in 
his contact witit missionaries, even of the belter type. Tliat was why he 
could not help being disappointed at the interview with even such an out- 
.standing Christian like Dr. Kagawa of Japan. He was all admiration for 
the splendid record of Kagawa’s co-operative and economic achievements, 
as he is for the efiicient Gooel Samaritan services of Christian missions in 
India. 13ut (iandhiji cannot be content with these. Holding as he does 
that religion must touch and transform the whole of life he could not help 
asking Dr. Kagawa what attitude he had taken on the question of Japanese 
aggression in China. Dr. Kagawa could only reply that, in spite of his 
pacifist and Christian convictions, he had ilesisted from practising the way 
of the Cross in declaring his views against the aggressive jiolicies of his 
nation and "in so doing make Japan live through your death." "The 
conviction is there. But friends have been asking me to desist," replied 
Dr. Kagawa. "Well, don’t listen to friends, when the Friend inside you 
says ‘Do this'," counselled Gandhiji. 

It has often been said by Christian friends who regret Gandhiji’s 
not joining the church that he would have been a far greater force for the 
Kingdom of God in India if he had become a professed Christian. 
Dr. Kagawa’s instance perhaps proves the contrary. It is the very fact 
of Kagawa’s cutting himself of! froifl the community of his birth, which 
forms the largest element in his country, that prevents him from challeng- 
ing that community to its depths on the vital issues confronting it, whereas 
Gandhiji by remaining a Hindu feels no hesitation in so challenging his 
people. The Cross would shine all the more clearly before him in a 
nationalist India. It is conviction like that of Dr. Kagawa, carried into 
action to the point of ascending the Cross, that Gandhiji in all humility 
would demand of the missionary in facing the problem of India’s relation- 
ship w'ith Britain. He appreciates the trend towards toning down the 
denationali'/.ing tendencies of Christianity in India as preached by the 
missionaries and practised by the large majority of Indian Christians; but 
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he asks for far more from those who would present Christ to India. The 
challenge comes all the more pointedly from one who has testified that 
“though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the sectarian sense, the 
example of Jesus’s suffering is a factor in the composition of my undying 
faith in non-violence, which rules all my actions, worldly and temporal. 
Jesus lived and died in vain if he did not teach us to regulate the whole of 
life by the eternal Law of Love.” 

When this challenge is squarely and sincerely met Christian preach- 
ing will cease to be an offence and will win acceptance in an unprecedented 
manner. Christian apprehensions regarding discrimination against them 
in nationalist India will then vanish like mist before the rising sun. 
Gandhiji has laid hare his heart on the topic and there is no justification 
for pestering him further on the matter. “I should love”, he said once 
speaking in Ceylon, “all the men, not only in India, but in the world, 
belonging to the different faiths, to become better people by contact with 
one another and if that happens, the world will be a much better place 
to live in than it is today. I plead for the broadest toleration, and I am 
working to that end. I ask people to examine every religion from the 
point of view of the religionists themselves. I do not expect the India of 
my dream to develop one religion, that is wholly Hindu, or wholly 
Christian or wholly Mussalman, but I want it to be wholly tolerant, with 
its religions working side by side with one another.” 
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By K. A. Abbas 


I T was one of those memorable evenings on the Jiilui beach. Ten 
thousand people were assembled to join Gandhiji in his evening prayers. 
Still as a statue he sat listening to the prayers of diflerent faiths intoned by 
his ashraviitcs. 

The Sanskrit hymn and the devotional song in Mindi by Tulsidas 
were familiar to the cars of those present. But suddenly the .still evening 
air was filled with a strange new melody, resonant and yet soft, soothing 
and yet inspiring. IVifimUah-ir-Rchman-ur-Rnlitm — in the name of God 
who is merciful and benevolent. Alhamdu lillahi rubhi’l alavtcen. Arrah- 
man nr Rahim a malik-r-yaiim nd dccn. . . — all praise is for God who is 
the lord of all the universe, who is merciful and the master of the day of 
judgment. 

Hardly one per cent of the crowd present realised that a verse from 
the Holy Koran was being recited and that Gandhiji never regards his 
prayers complete unless they include some verses from the scripture of 
Islam. And even among those who did few paused to ponder over the 
significance of the occasion. 

How can it be that the man who is so often accused by fanatical 
communalists of being an enemy of the Mu.slims and Islam should find 
inspiration in the vcr.ses from the Koran? 

On that fateful morning of August 9 when he was being taken away 
by the police, he asked for time to offer his prayers. These included verses 
from the Koran. With him he took less than half a dozen books. One 
of these was the Koran. 
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Could it be hypocrisy? A politician’s device to placate the Muslims? 
The ansAver is a conclusiA^e “No.” For, Gandhiji’s interest in and respect 
for Islam is at least fifty years old, much older than his political leader- 
ship. And throughout his life there has never been a period when he has 
not enjoyed the confidence and affection of a host of Muslim friends and 
co-AA'orkers. Whatever else may be said about his religiosity, no one can 
eA'er accuse him of possessing an exclusive, dogmatic faith. 

In his autobiography Gandhiji records how from his very boyhood 
he “got an early grounding of toleration for all branches of Hinduism 
and sister religions.” His father had “Mussalman and Parsi friends, who 
Avould talk to him about their own faiths, and he would listen to them 
always with respect, and often Avith interest. I often had a chance to be 
present at these talks. There many things combined to inculcate in me a 
toleration for all faiths.” 

The real quest for, and understanding of, religion Avas, of course, to 
come to him later. But curiously enough, the birth of a spirit of religious 
enquiry coincided with a phase of his life in AA’hich he AA'as to come in inti- 
mate friendly contact Avith a number of Muslims. It should be recalled 
that it Avas at the inAntation of a Muslim merchant, Abdullah Sheth, that 
Gandhiji, then a promising barrister, proceeded to South Africa. This is 
hoAV he describes his first contact Avith Abdullah Sheth and, through him, 
Avith Islam: “He (Abdullah Sheth) Avas proud of Islam and loA'ed to 
discourse on Islamic philosophy. Though he did not knoAv Arabic, his 
acquaintance Avith the Holy Koran and Islamic literature in general AA'as 
fairly good. Illustrations he had in plenty, ahvays ready at hand. Contact 
Avith him gave me a fair amount of practical knoAvledge of Islam. When 
AA'e came closer to each other, Ave had long discussions on religious topics.” 

It was during his prolonged stay in South Africa that Gandhiji under- 
took a comparative study of religions, delving into not only Upanishads 
and philosophical Avorks interpreting Hinduism but the scriptures of 
Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism. “All this,’’ he records in his auto- 
biography, “enhanced my regard for Hinduism, and its beauties began to 
groAV upon me.” But he AVas far from becoming a fanatic or an exclusive 
dogmatist. For, he says, “It did not, hoAvever, prejudice me against other 
religions.” He read extensively on the lives of the founders of the great 
religions, particularly on the Prophet of Islam. “These books,” he says, 
“raised Mohammed in my estimation,” It will be seen, therefore, that 
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as his interest in relipion grew, so did his tolerance and iniinanity, so that 
he developed a reverence for all the religions along with that of his hirtli. 
More, “the stiuly stimulated my self-introspection and fostered in inc 
the habit of putting into practice whatever appealed to me in my studies." 
Thus, out of this comparative study of religions, emerged not a bigoted, 
narrow-minded Hindu hut a jmactical humanitarian, deriving faith and 
inspiration from the deepest and the most universal impulses of religion, 
and being inspired by them to serve hun\anitv at large, irrespective of 
creed or colour. 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, that the Hindu barrister soon 
won the affection and confidence of the entire Irulian community in Soiitli 
Africa, a large and inlluential section of which comprised Muslims, llefore 
he formally joined the Indian National Congress, Ciandhiji started a 
counterpart of it in the Natal Indian Congress with the active assistance 
of his Indian Muslim friends and fellow-workers in South Africa, parti- 
cularly Dacia Abdullah. Indeed, throughout his long stay in Africa, 
Gandhiji's fight to secure civic rights for Indians was a light on behalf of 
the Muslims wlio constituted the hulk of the Indian eomnuinity. All his 
activities were directed towards safeguarding the rights of all the Indians, 
irrespective of their religious affiliations or social and economic status. 
The Natal Indian Congre.ss, under his leadership, was a non-communal 
and democratic organi/.ation fighting for the rights of indentured labourers 
with as much vigour as for the rights of the merchants. 

On his return to India he lost no opportunity in establishing friendly 
contact and fraternal relations with the leaders of Indian Muslims who 
were then engaged in a sharp conflict with the authorities over the Turkish 
question. It was during this period that he made friends with the Ali 
brothers, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Abdul Hari, Abdul Majid 
KInvaja, Shuaib Qureshi, Dr. Ansari, Ma/harul Haq and others. As he 
records in his autobiography, "I was seeking the friendship of good 
Mussalmans, and was eager to understand the Mussalman mind through 
contact with their purest and mo.st patriotic representatives. 1, therefore, 
never needed any pressure to go with tliem, wherever they took me, in 
order to get into intimate touch with them.'’ 

During the next few" years, as he threw himself heart and soul into 
the Khilofat movement and the Ali brothers became sturdy pillars of the 
Congress, the three of them became insepar.ahle companions in their tours 
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and came to be regarded by the millions of their countrymen as the 
symbols of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was truly astonishing how completely 
he identified himself with the emotions and aspirations of the Muslims 
and caused such a phenomenal wave of fraternization that Hindus were 
actually invited to address Muslim meetings in mosques. 

“Friends and critics have criticised my attitude regarding the 
Khilafat question,” he writes in his autobiography. "In spite of the criti- 
cism I feel that 1 have no reason to revise it or to regret my co-operation 
with the Muslims. I should adopt the same attitude, should a similar 
occasion arise.” 

In a letter to the \'iceroy, Gandhiji clearly described the reasons for 
his support to the Khilafat movement: “1 would like you to ask His 
Majesty’s Ministers to give a definite assurance about the Muslim States. I 
am sure you know that every Indian Muslim is deeply interested in them. 
As a Hindu I cannot be indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be 
our sorrows.” 

It is also to be remembered that Gandhiji steadfastly refused to 
make this issue a bargaining counter between the Hindus and Muslims. 
“If the Khilafat question had a just and legitimate basis, as I believe it 
had, and if the Government had really committed a gross injustice, the 
Hindus were bound to stand by the Mussalmans in their demand for the 
redress of the Khilafat wrong. It would ill become them to bring in the 
cow question -in this connection, or to use the occasion to make terms for 
the Mussalmans, just as it would ill become the Mussalmans to offer to 
stop cow slaughter as a (irice for the Hindus’ support on the Khilafat 
question.” 

The memorable presidential address delivered by Maulana Mohamed 
Ali at the 1923 session of the Congress held at Cocanada began with 
“Allah 0 Akbaf” (God is Great) and ended with "Mahatma Gandhi ki 
Jai." In this address, the Maulana paid striking tributes to Gandhiji 
who was then in prison : — 

“More than ever we need our great chief. Mahatma Gandhi, today. 

. . . although the man who was most responsible for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
incarceration hoped that by ‘burying him alive’ as he called it, he would 
kill the spirit that the Mahatma had infused into the nation, I feel certain 
that it lives just as surely as the Mahatma lives himself. . . Friends, the 
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only one who can lead you is the one who had led you at Amritsar, at 
Calcutta, at Nagj)ur and at Ahmedabad, though each session of the 
Congress had its own elected President. Our generalissimo is a prisoner 
of war in the hands of the enemy, and none can fill the void that his 
absence from our midst has caused... Self-purification through suflcring; 
a moral preparation for the responsibilities of Government; self-discipline, 
as the condition precedent of m'ara ] — this was Mahatma’s creed and con- 
viction; and those of us who have been privileged to have lived in the 
glorious year that culminated in the Congress session at Ahmedabad have 
seen what a rapid change be wrought in the thoughts, feelings and actions 
of such large masses of mankind.” 

It was in the same address that Maulana Mohamed Ali declared that 
‘‘that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, went to jail for advocating the 
cause of Islam” and that ‘‘his action in so selflessly leading the Khllafal 
movement was characteristically generous and altruistic.” 1 wish some — 
nay most — of the present very vociferous traducers of Mahatma Gandhi 
read Mohamed Ali’s tributes and asked themselves the question where 
they were and what they were doing when the ‘‘staunch Hindu" went to 
jail for advocating the cause of Islam. 

That ‘‘staunch Hindu” has never allowed his Hinduism to tamper 
with his humanism, his religion has not been restricted to one particular 
dogma but has embraced all tl»c noble iticals that arc the basic funda- 
mentals of all true religions — so well exemplified by his prayers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the ‘‘staunch Hindu” has counted many ‘‘staunch 
Muslims” among his closest friends and political associates — men like the 
Ali brothers, Imam Bawazer, Abbas Tycbji, Dr. Ansari, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Maulana A. Bari, Maulana Abul Kalam A/,ad. It is, indeed, re- 
markable that the really religious-minded Muslims have been particularly 
close to Gandhiji, even when those who were Muslims only in name were 
raising the cry of ‘‘Islam in danger” for purely political reasons, to 
alienate the Muslims from Gandhiji, the Congress and the freedom move- 
ment. To plan a scheme of national education, Gandhiji chose an eminent 
Muslim educationist like Dr. Zakir Husain. And during the last tAventy 
years, there has not been a major decision taken by him without the advice 
of the late Dr. Ansari or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Gandhiji remains, as ever, a staunch friend of Islam and of Muslims. 
The man who courted imprisonment in the cause of Islam in 1922 Avould 
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surely never allow the legitimate interests of Muslims to suffer, much less 
Islam to be in danger. For, here is one who has risen above the petty con- 
siderations of race, caste, creed or colour, and who has summed up his 
religion in seven significant words: 

There is no other God thnii Truth f 



WOMAN THE COMRADE 


By Komalodevi 

A MAN resemble'! closely the soil he si)niif»s from. This gives a clue 
to Gaiulhiji's attitude towards women and what his philosophy and 
way of life have meant for them. 'I'he tradition built uji from the Indian 
soil has been one of dignits and high status for women. But every great 
personality’s relationship with society and his attitude towartK any section 
of it is largely determined hy the balance of social forces prevailing at the 
time. For, his mission is ever to help e\crv maladjusted constituent part 
of society to adjust itself with the whole, and help society to lind its balance 
in a constantly changing world. A great leader is a force which operates 
as a lever to the progre.ssivc currents. To that extent the leader’s mental 
hent is likely to be shaiied by the existing maladjustments. In the India 
of Gandhiji’s era, the maladjustment is political as well as social, and the 
two are both interrelated and interdependent. Any outstanding personality 
under the circumstances has to be both a political and a social leader, if 
a natural liarmoii) is ever to be restored to the country and the people. 

Against thi.s background Gandhiji’s role in society becomes clear. ‘‘He 
who possesses talent should also possess courage,” wrote the Danish writer 
Braudes. It is certainlv the most fruitful of all combinations of human 
qualities. For, talent is the sensitive seed which can only be nurtured and 
made to fructify with courage, or it will get stultified anil lie barren. 
Gandbiji's most outstanding cbaracteristic is courage, the courage to think 
originally and venture to cut new paths away from the beaten track. Yet 
he is bound by tradition, for he is close to the soil and therefore to his 
people. But traditions are to him what banks are to a flowing river, lie 
never lets them become an impediment. A leader has also to have a 
philosophy which is rooted in some basic concept, what one might call his 
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life’s ideal, his guiding star, his motto in action. With Gandhiji it- has 
been non-violence and ^vithout an appreciation of this vital force in him, 
one cannot get the clue to his philosophy or his attitude towards the vari- 
ous sections of society, such' as women. “My country is the world, my 
countrymen arc all mankind”, was the motto of William Lloyd Garrison, 
the great crusader against slavery. Slavery was then an international evil. 
It still is, though in other forms and guises, and will continue to be so as 
long as man continues to subjugate man through weapons of violence. 

Gandhiji is a world leader too. He could not but be, for the Indian 
problem, he realises only too well, is but part of the world problem. He 
sees India’s freedom as not an end in itself, but only as a means to an end. 
He visualises it as the edifice on which the freedom of the world is to be 
built. To him the Indian people’s freedom can have meaning only in 
relation to humanity’s freedom. Therefore, his philosophy is an entire 
whole. It covers every aspect of life. No detail of human life is insigni- 
ficant enough to be left out of account. For, his philosophy of non-violence 
can be realised only in a society composed of highly developed men, 
women, and children. 

Gandhiji’s approach to women is best defined in his own inimit- 
able words: “My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting 
for acceptance) truth and aliimsa in every walk of life, whether lor 
individuals or nations. I have hugged the hope that in- this woman ■^vill 
be the unquestioned leader, and, having thus found 'her place in human 
evolution, will shed her inferiority complex. . . I really believe that if 
Europe will drink in the lesson of non-violence, it will do so through its 
women. . . Passive resistance is regarded as the weapon of the weak, but 
the resistance for which I had to coin a new name altogether is the weapon 
- of the strongest. I had to coin a new word to signify what I meant. But 
its matchless beauty lies in the fact that, though it is the weapon of the 
strongest, it can be wielded by the weak in body, by the aged, and even 
by the children if they have stout hearts. And since resistance in Satya- 
graha is offered through self-suffering, it is a weapon pre-eminently open 
to women. We found that women in India, in many instances, surpassed 
their brothers in suffering and the two played a noble part in the 
campaign. For, the idea of self-suffering became contagious and they 
embarked upon amazing acts of self-denial. Supposing that the women and 
the children of Europe became fired with love of humanity, they would 
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take the men by itorm and reduce inilitariMn to nothingnesb in an in- 
credibly short time. 7'he underlying idea is that women, children and 
others have the same soul, the same potentiality. The ([ueslion is one of 
drawing out the limitless power of truth." 

Gandhiji’s high intuitive sense is equally scientilic. This is what 
makes his definition of the relationship between the sc.xcs idealistic 
as well as practical. For, an ideal can have reality and therefore practic.il 
value only if it has a scientific foundation whether one arrives at the con- 
clusions intuitively or through a process of scientific formula;. Non- 
violence can be the natural e.xprcssion of only a well adjusted society. 
But such an adjustment can only come out of a b.dance of the free ele- 
ments, a society whose every constituent is Untrammelled, whose natural 
growth and expression not thwarted. Wltere one section dominates over 
the other, the harmony is disturbed, for tyranny and sui)pression can 
never balance each other. These maladjustments must lead to h.itrcd, 
conflict, strife, and breach of peace. Non-violence is the counterpart of 
peace. One cannot dwell without the other. 

Our society today is riddled with many maladjustments, between the 
rich and the poor, the rulers and the ruled, the high castes and the low- 
castes, between men and women. They arc all but phases of the same 
principle. He who stands for a harmonious social existence must champion 
the restoration of the balance between these various forces. A mal- 
adjusted society is built upon force, the stronger parts dominating over the 
weaker through their brute strength. That is \vhy every great leader must 
necessarily stand for a proper adjustment of sex rclationslups. 

Writing on this question Gandhiji says: "My own opinion is, that 
just as fundamentally man and woman are one, their problem must be 
one in essence. The soul in both is the same. The two live the same life, 
have the same feelings. Each is a complement of the other. Tlie one 
cannot live without the other’s active help. . . The division of the .spheres 
of work being recognised, the general qualities and culture required are 
practically the same for both the sexes. . . Woman is the companion of 
man, gifted with equal mental capacities. She has the right to participate 
in very minutest detail in the activities of man, and she has an equal right 
of freedom and liberty with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in 
her myn sphere of activity, as man is in his. Tliis ought to be the natural 
condition of things, and not as a result only of learning to read and write. 
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By sheer force of a vicious custom, even the most ignorant and worthless 
men have been enjoying a superiority over women which they do not 
deserve, and ought not to have. Many of our movements stop half way 
because of the condition of our women. Much of our work does not yield 
appropriate results. . . Man and woman are of equal rank, but they are 
not identical. They are a peerless pair, being supplementary to one an- 
other; each helps the other, so that without the one the existence of the 
other cannot be concei^^d, and therefore, it follows as a necessary corol- 
lary from these facts, that anything that will impair the status of either 
of them will involve the equal ruin of them both. . 

He realises only too well that ancient usages outgrow their use, that 
a path once clear gets overrun by wild growth, that a well once clear can 
become contaminated by fungus, that to pursue such a way is to get lost 
in a wilderness, that to continue to drink at such a well is to suck in disease 
germs. Commenting on tHe attitude of the smritis towards women, 
Gandhiji says: “The saying attributed to Manu that ‘for woman there 
can be no freedom’ is not to be sacrosanct. It only shows that, probably, 
at the time when it was promulgated, women were kept in a state of 
subjection. . . It is irreligion to give the religious sanction to a brutal 
custom. The smritis bristle with contradictions. The only reasonable 
deduction to be drawn from the contradictions is that the texts, that may 
be contrary to known and accepted morality, more especially to the moral 
precepts enjoined in the smritis themselves, must be rejected as interpola- 
tions. Inspiring verses on self-restraint could not be written at the same 
time and by the same pen that wrote the verses encouraging the brute in 
man. . . It is sad to think that the sviritis contain texts which can command 
no respect from men who cherish the liberty of women as their own, and 
who regard her as the mother of the race.’’ 

He lashes out against obsolete customs, which masquerading under 
religious guises, inflict untold suffering upon the weak and the helpless. 
Like Christ in the Temple of Jerusalem, his strong arm grips the broom 
to sweep the place clean of unclean things, for surely God can dwell only 
where man can live in dignity and health. “The honour of a country,” 
declared Mazzini, “depends much more on removing its faults than on 
boasting of its qualities.” 

The ancient is, therefore, not sacrosanct to Gandhiji if it has turned 
to dross. His heart bleeds for those who suffer under the burden of 
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tr.ulitioiis. Amongst these, perhaps, tlie cltilrl widow takes the first plate. 
All through his life he has pleaded movingly, passionately, vigoroiislv for 
justice for these helpless victims. Idkc Jehovah’s mighty wrath his 
righteous anger lias hurnt into society. ‘‘Tliis tusiom of thild-marriagc 
is both a moral as well as physical evil,” s.iys he. “I'or, it undermines om 
morals and induces jjhysical tlegcneration. 15y eountenaiicing suth customs, 
we recede from God as well as fxvaiaj. A man who has no thought ol the 
tender age of a girl has none of God. Anil uiulergrown men have no 
capacity for fighting battles of freedom, or, having gainetl it, for retaining 
it. Fight for siitini) means not mere politic.tl awakening but an all-round 
awakening, social, educational, moral, economic aiul political... What is 
kdttyadan in case of little children? lias a father any rights of projicrts 
over his children? 1 le is their protector, not owner. Ami, so he forfeits the 
privilege of protection when he abuses it by seeking it to barter away the 
liberty of Ins waril. . . It is a crime against Ciod and man to call tlic union 
of children a marrietl state, and then to decree widowhood for a girl whose 
so-called husband is dead. . . The statement that widows attain vwkslui if 
they observe bt ahmachat ya has no foundation whatsoever in experience. 
l^^ore things are necessary than mere hralniutrltdiyn for the attainment 
of the final bliss. And In (tlniiacbai ya that is super-imposed carries no 
merit with it, and often gives rise to secret vice that saps the morals of 
the society in which that vice exists,” 

Mis sense of justice as well as his sense of proportion urges him to 
offer a remedy for those tender ones who have alrcailj been victimised bv 
these brutal customs. That is where he advocates w idow -remarriage, one 
of the many tangled Indian problems on which he has come into conlliit 
with orthodox Indian opinion. So he pleads again and again: “I have 
repcatcdlv said that every widow has as much right to remarry as every 
widower. All the young widows therefore. .. should have every induce- 
ment given to them to remarry, and should be sure that no blame wouKl 
be attached to them if they chose to remarry, and every effort should be 
made to select for them suitable matches. . . The least that a parent, who 
has so abused his trust as to give in marriage an infant to an ohl man 
in his dotage or to a boy hardly out of his teens, can do is to purge him- 
self of his sin by remarrying the daughter when she becomes widowed. 
As I have said in a previous note, such marriages should be declared null 
and void from beginning. . . In the giving away of a little girl by ignor.mt 
or heartless parents, without considering the welfare of the child and 
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without her knowledge and consent, there is no marriage at all. Certainly, 
it is not sacrament, and, therefore, remarriage of such a girl becomes a 
duty.” 

But Gandhiji is not content with a mere general appeal. He seeks 
to give it a practical shape by trying to enlist the active co-operation of 
students in this arduous task. He addresses the students directly thus: 
“What I would like you, young men around me, to do is that you should 
have a touch of chivalry about 5'ou. I want you to make this sacred resolve 
that you are not going to marry a' girl who is not a widow, you will seek 
out a widow-girl and if you cannot get a widow-girl you are not going to 
marry at all. Make the determination, announce it to the world, announce 
it to your parents, if you have them, or to your sister. . . Do you suppose 
that we can possibly call ourselves men, worthy of ruling ourselves or 
others or shaping the destiny of a nation containing 40 crores, so long as 
there is one single widow who wishes to fulfil her fundamental want but 
is violently prevented from doing so? It is not religion, but irreligion.” 

His vision penetrates through the tough overgrowth right into the 
heart of things. It is the core which matters to him and not the rind. Once 
when a case of sati was reported to him, forthright came his reaction: 
“Self-immolation at the death of the husband is not a sign of enlighten- 
ment, but of gross ignorance as to the nature of the soul. The soul is 
immortal, unchangeable and immanent. . . Again, true marriage means not 
merely union of bodies. It connotes the union of the souls also.” 

Even clearer and more unequivocal are his views on the duties of 
the wife. Marriage is probably the oldest social institution and the most 
abused. In this unequal struggle of women against social tyrannies imposed 
on them, nothing has played so high a part as marriage. It is in fact the 
base from which the continuous attacks on them are made. For men it is 
a cloak which covers a multitude of their failings, their betrayals of their 
social obligations. Many a great leader has fought shy of touching this 
convenient cloak. But Gandhiji’s search after truth knows no frontiers. 
He has wrenched the sham aside to boldly reveal the naked reality. 
“Hindu culture has erred on the side of excessive subordination of the 
wife to the husband, and has insisted on the complete merging of the wife 
in the husband. This has resulted in the husband, sometimes, usurping 
and exercising authority that reduces him to the level of the brute. The 
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remedy for such excesses, tliereforc, lies not tliroiigh the law, Init through 
tlic true education of women." 


He to whom all problems have a vita! reality is not content with 
mere expression of vicw.s, what one might call lip sympathy. Gandhiji is 
essentially a man of action. With him to he Convinced is to act. I Ic is not 
deterred by the present impediments. To him absence of legal provision 
is no excuse for sitting .still. He gives clear direction: "When either wife 
or Inisband holds views out of the ordinary there is danger of jars. In 
the case of the husband, he has no scruples. He does not consider himself 
Hi'idcr sny to oonMtk hk psrtocr'^ uVs^fcs. i lc rcg-trcA h'« K'ifc 

as his property. And the poor wife, who believes in the husband's claim, 
often suppresses herself. The wife has a perfect right to take her own 
cause, and meekly brave the consequences when she knows herself to be 
in the right, and when her resistance is for a nobler purpose. . .” 


Gandhiji’s revolutionary mind overleaps the little barriers of common 
conventions. His inner eye is fixed on the spirit which lies hidden. 
"Chastity is not a hot-housc growth," he asserts. "It cannot be super- 
imposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding wall of the purdah. 
It must grow from within, and to be worth anything, it must be capable 
of withstanding every unsought temptation, h must be a very poor thing 
that can't stand the gaze of men. Men, to he men, must be able to trust 
their womcn-folk, even as the latter are compelled to trust them. Let us 
not live w'ith one limb completely or partially paralysed. . . Morality is 
rooted in the purity of our hearts. . .” His whole being has revolted 
against the nauseating caging of delicate flowers. Writing of his reactions 
to a "purdah meeting” he commented sadly; "The sight of the screen 
behind which my audience, whose numbers I did not know, was seated, 
made me sad. It pained and humiliated me deeply. I thought of the 
wrong being done by men to the women of Inc|in by clinging to a barbarous 
custom which, whatever use it inight have had when it was first introduced, 
had now become totally useless and was doing incalculable harm to tlie 
country. All the education that we have been receiving for the past hundred 
years seems to have produced but little impression upon us, for 1 note that 
the purdah is being retained even in educated households, not because the 
educated men believe in it themselves, but because they will not manfully 
resist the brutal custom and sweep it away at a' stroke. . .” He puts the 
finger on the right spot when he says; "Good sense must govern the rela- 
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tions between the two sexes. There would be no barrier erected between 
them. Their mutual behaviour should be natural and spontaneous. . .” 

Gandhiji is the embodiment of service. “The true life is the common 
life of all, not the life of the one. All must labour for the life of the 
others,” said Tolstoy, whose great influence over himself Gandhiji 
acknowledges. It is his way of self-realisation, and to many others, 
especially the women, he has pointed this noble way. To him this offers 
a solution to many a problem that confronts women. The sense of sup- 
pression, helplessness, and of futility felt by widows or deserted wives, 
the stultification which is the lot of the idle rich, the aimless drift of the 
educated young, can thus be magically transformed into a meaningful life 
filled with purposeful action and rich experience. Addressing a group of 
students he stressed; “Your parents do not send you to school to become 
dolls; on the contrary, you are expected to become sisters of mercy. . . 
She becomes a sister of mercy immediately she thinks less of herself, and 
more of those who are poorer and more unfortunate than herself. . .” 

If Gandhiji occupies today a pre-eminent position in the heart of the 
Indian people, it is because he touched the heart of the common man and 
made him realise that he too has a great destiny before him, he too has an 
important role to. play in the larger national affairs. The women, along 
with the suppressed common man, had been amongst the forgotten, un- 
wanted ones. Then Gandhiji came like a magician. He has often been 
described as the “wizard.” One might almost believe in his supernatural 
powers, so dynamic, so swift, so revolutionary are his achievements, so 
■spectacular his performances. But he is too human to be superhuman. 
That is the secret of his greatness. He is just one of us, he is Bapu. He 
is not God the Father, handing down tablets from Mount Sinai. He is 
shot through with our own weakness and sentiments. He suffers ancl he 
rejoices with us. That is why he is so close to us. That is why his voice 
stirred the slumbering inert mass which was India. 

The women, like the rest, had grown apathetic, lost all initiative, all 
sense of dignity and self-respect. They were content to be the domestic 
drudges and the appendages of men. They had slipped so imperceptibly 
from their high pedestal, that even that ancient memory had become 
blurred. Their life had ceased to have any direction of its own. It moved 
impelled by the one single pole-star — man. Over the calm surface came 
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his voice. And in his ease, vord wa*' truly made llc'-li. “More oltcn than 
not a woman’s time is taken up, not hy the performance of essential 
domestic duties, hut in calerinti for the et;oistic pleasure of i\er lord ami 
master and for Iicr own vanities," he wrote. “ I o me, lliis domestic slavery 
of woman is a symhoi of our harharisin. In my opinion, the slavery of 
the kitchen is a remnant of harharism mainU. It is hiph time that our 
womankind was freed from this inculnis. Domestic work ouftht not tr; 
take the whole ol a woman’s time. . ." 

Gandhiji compelled women to extriiate themselves. l‘'or the first 
time woman grew conscious of lierself as an entity, of her mission in life, 
grew to a realisation that in her sh.ickles was society fettered, that in 
pushing her down the alley man had slippeil headlong after her, that her 
regeneration was intrinsicall) hound up with the regeneration of the 
nation. She stirred from her had dream of weakness and helplessness to 
the waking awareness of strength ami power. That she counted vitally 
and in inlinite ways was to her now a real experience. She was the vehicle 
of national fulfilment. Her mission went beyond her old domestic fron- 
tiers, even beyond the national ones. («andhiji's clarion voice rang out: 
"In this non-violent warfare, their contribution should he much grc.tter 
than men’s. To call woman the weaker sex is a libel; it is man’s injustice 
to woman. If hy strength is meant brute strength, then indeed, is woman 
Ic.ss brute than man. If by strength is meant moral power, then woman is 
immeasurably man's superior. Has she not greater powers of cmlurance, 
has she not greater courage? Without her, man could not he. l! non- 
violence is the law of our being, the future is with women.” 

The ancient wall of tradition cnimhicil as did once the walls of 
Jericho. The helpless maiden of yestcriiay was the valiant soldier of 
today'. History had turned a whole page at the gentle touch of this little 
man. I recall pleading willi him for a special message to call out the 
women, during his Dandi march. "Hut why do you suppose they need a 
special message from me?” he asked. “Because women have not yet 
become sufficiently aware. They arc still lost in their ancient slumber. 
They may lose the chance, this one chance of our life-time, if you don’t 
strike a special note,” 1 replied in a sort of helpless impatience. "If that 
is your estimate, all I can say is, you don’t know your sisters,” he replied, 
w'ith a knowing indulgent smile. He handed out the message, nevertheless, 
if only perhaps to prove me wrong. 
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The great day came when Gandhiji picked salt on the Dandi shore, 
with almost an impish delight and India witnessed a few incredible 
sequences. But none so startling as the sight of woman marching in the 
forefront of the battle. Women with pale eyes and blushing cheeks, 
they who had been gently nurtured behind silken curtains, women who had 
never looked upon a crowded street, never beheld a strange face, stripped 
aside those silken curtains, threw off their gossamer veils and flung them- 
selves out into the blinding glare of day, unshaded, unprotected. Women 
whose feet were as velvety as rose petals, habituated to sink but into soft 
Persian carpets, walked unshod on hard stony paths, unmindful of scars 
and bleedings. They who had been nurtured on the lightest of delicacies 
crunched bravely the tough sandy jail rotis. Their delicate limbs now 
reposed on the rough blankets. They faced perils and privations with a 
happy light in their eyes and a .spring in their limbs. Almost overnight 
their narrow domestic walls had given way to open up a new wide world 
in which they had a liigh place. Their traditional duties had enlarged even 
as their courtyard. Their life had c.xpanded and taken on a new meaning. 
Their thoughts and actions now mattered and made an infinite difference 
to the lives of 400 millions. The unlettered and untaught proved as 
capable and efficient as the tutored. They assumed high offices and ful- 
filled their duties with care and diligence. They became dictators and 
captains. They organized and ran the entire foreign cloth boycott and 
picketing programme giving shape to an old dream of Gandhiji. They 
faced persecution, beatings, assaults with indomitable courage. It was 
hard to bend them, and impossible to break. They gave a meaning and 
reality to this non-violent struggle which they alone could have given. 
“The part that women played in this struggle should be written in letters 
of gold,” said Gandhiji. 

This undoubtedly is one of Gandhiji’s greatest achievements. For, it 
is not what the woman actually did in the Satyagralia movement which 
matters so much as what tiie movement did to her. It changed the face 
of Indian society. What social reformers had been struggling to achieve 
over half a century, Gandhiji did almost overnight. The status of women 
was completely transformed, for in life there is rarely a going back. The 
women of today carry themselves with new dignity and a consciousness 
of their larger responsibilities. 

Gandhiji’s vital relationship with the women can be best gauged by 
surveying his own life. Two of the niost intimate influences in his life 
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were those of women, that of his mother and his wife. The intimacy of a 
child witit the motiicr is said to colour its entire relationship with the 
world. The relationship hetween the two was a most cnnohliiiR influence 
on Gandhiji. This is certainly confirmed hy the story of his life wlierc his 
mother’s strong hand is seen moulding his early life. 

Equally great was tlie influence of his wife, though perhaps only the 
few who had the opportunity to come into close contact with them realised 
it. There is a general belief that she was the typical much-suppressed 
Indian wife. Nothing could be further from the truth. Mis strong will 
was matched hv hers. I'o the last she retained Iier own individuality even 
while she adjusted herself to him and the terrific changes he wrought in 
their lives. She had a mind of her own that was never allowed to he 
crushed. She did not hesitate when she felt moved to do so to stand up 
to him on whose glance millions hung, he before whom millions bowed in 
awe, he whose every single wonl was law to millions. 'Fhcrc was perfect 
ease and freedom between the two, which made for not only a happy union, 
but also his happy relationship with womanhood in general. Even as he 
became Bapu, .she became Ba to the world, on her own, not as an append- 
age to him. That is most significant. She could talk with him the most 
mundane afiairs and find in him a most attentive and responsive mate. 
That was the secret of tlieir happy comradeship. Whatever the agony 
and eflort, they had attained it. She was not the wife who walked in his 
shadow, she was one who shed a light of her own. 

To the women, however, Gandhiji is much more than a leader to 
revere and respect. He is also the father wliom they love and have faith 
in, to whom they can carry their little troubles and quarrels. 

Gandhiji expects much more from women, for they arc the ballast 
which gives weightage and stability to his work. In his khadi and Harijan 
work, the two closest to his heart, he has assigned women a high place. 
"The restoration of spinning to its central place in India’s peaceful c.am- 
paign for deliverance from the imperial yoke, gives the women a special 
status. In spinning they have a natural advantage over man. . . The main 
burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on your shoulders. Two hundred 
years ago, the women of India spun not only for the home demand but also 
for foreign lands... The economic and moral salvation of India thus 
rests mainly with you. The future of India lies on your knees, for you will 
nurture the future generation. You can bring up the children of India to 
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become simple, God-fearing and brave men and women, or you can coddle 
them to be weaklings, unfit to' brave the storms of life. . . It is for the 
women of India, a large number of whom do not get even an anna per 
day, that I am going about the country with my spinning wheel and my 
begging bowl. . .” 

In these soul-stirring words which surely no woman can withstand, 
Gandhiji has placed a great duty on the shoulders of the women of India. 
Equally great and responsible is the task he has allotted them in his Hari- 
jan programme. In no uncertain terms he defines the desire of his heart 
when he addresses the women in the following words : 

“I want you, above everything else, to root out untouchability from 
your hearts and serve the Harijan boys and girls as you would serve your 
own children. You should love them as your own relatives, your own 
brothers and sisters, children of the same Mother India. I have wor- 
shipped women as the living embodiment of the spirit of service and 
sacrifice. Man can never be your equal in the spirit of selfless service 
with which Nature has endowed you. Woman has a compassionate heart 
which melts at the sight of suffering. If, then, the suffering of Harijans 
move you and you give up untouchability and with it the distinctions of 
high and low, Hinduism will be purified and Hindu society will take a 
great stride towards spiritual progress. It will ultimately mean the well- 
being of the whole of India, that is of 35 crores of human beings. And 
the wonderful purificatory process that one-fifth of the human race will 
undergo, cannot but have a healthy reaction on the whole of humanity. . 

Is it any wonder that before such heart-rending appeals, women, 
even the hardest and vainest among them, young maidens and even little 
girls, so readily strip off their jewels and put them in Bapu’s lap? For 
who can resist his cry, the call of our better selves, to banish this evil 
stench from our midst? 
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A CHARTER FOR LABOUR 

By Gulzorilol Hondo 


I N India and outside attention is riveted on (landliiji's ceaseles^ striigule 
for the emancipation ol the Indian people from foreij^n yoke. It is not 
adequately appreciated that through the entire course ot his puhlic activity, 
he has been adding brick by brick to the louiulation ol a new social and 
economic structure. It is, indeed, a vision of the new order nl society 
which has provided the urge and the inspiration for his unitiue cliorts to 
lead the Indian nation towards tlic goal of complete independence. An 
attempt is here made to deal with the signilicunce and value of what 
Gandhiji has done for the working class. 

The scene of Gandhiji’s activities in the labour movement is laid, for 
tlic most part, among tlie textile workers of Aiunedabad. But his interest 
and solicitude for labour are of a much earlier origin and have embraced 
the worker in transport, factory, mine, iicld, .and plantation in every part 
of India. 

Responding to an appeal made by Anasuyahen on behalf of the 
weavers employed in Ahmedabati mills in I'ehruary 191 S. Gandhiji rushed 
from Champartin to Ahmedahad. This marks his lirst entry into the 
labour movement of the country. Since then, Gandhiji lias come to the 
rescue of the workers on many occasions. But the weavers' struggle will 
always be recalled as the mo,st memorable event in the history of the Indian 
W'orking class. Gandhiji conducted the campaign personally from Iiegin- 
ning to end. Before he led the workers, he made a close e.xaniinalion of 
the merits of the dispute. It was a demand for a wage increase. At his 
instance, Shankcrlal Banker made an investigation of the living conditions 
of the workers and collected their family budgets. This was, perhaps, the 
fjrst piece of field work of this kind in our country. 
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Gandhiji opened negotiations with the employers and strained every 
nerve to obtain a peaceful settlement. The millowncrs would not listen. 
His offer to submit the dispute to arbitration was rejected. The mill- 
owners could not brook the interference of any outsider. Gandhiji then 
proceeded to launch his famous non-violent struggle for an equal voice for 
the workers in the determination of their terms of employment. After a 
course of preliminary training, Gandhiji administered to tliem a pledge of 
abstention from work till either their proffered terms or arbitration was 
accepted. Gandhiji kept himself in constant touch with them, addressed 
mass meetings and issued pamphlets daily. Every day the workers parad- 
ed the streets in peaceful procession. 

In about three weeks, demoralisation set in among the workers on 
strike. Some of them began to Avaver. They said they had no food for 
themselves and their families. On the morning of March 12, 1918, facing 
a meeting of the strikers, Gandhiji made an unexpected announcement. 
He declared he would himself touch no food till .the workers’ pledge was 
redeemed. This Avas Gandhiji’s first fast on a public issue in India. It 
electrified the workers and restored their morale. This was its sole aim. 
The milloAvncrs on their side were touched. They shed their complacency 
and bestirred themselves to find a way out. At the end of three days, 
arbitration was agreed to and Gandhiji broke his fast. The principle and 
procedure of arbitration which have played so large a part in making the 
Textile Labour Association what it is today were thus introduced in the 
industrial relations in this country for the first time. 

On February 25, 1920, Gandhiji inaugurated the first regular union 
of the workers in the textile industry. In May he asked the employers to 
reduce the hours of work from twelve to ten and make a substantial addi- 
tion to the wages of the operatives. Agreement not having been reached 
between the arbitrators cither regarding the terms of the award or the 
choice of the umpire, Gandhiji took the workers out on a strike wh^i-" 
lasted ten days. Work was resumed Avhen a joint award was issuecT in- 
troducing a ten-hour day in the industry and effecting an increase in Avages 
ranging from 25 per cent to 621 per cent for different occupations. To 
the Avorkers Gandhiji declared on this occasion that it Avas not their 
triumph but the triumph of justice and hence a victory for both the sides. 

After this, Gandhiji has had to interA-ene frequently in the disputes 
between the employers and the employees in Ahmedabad. NotAvithstanding 
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his preoccupation with urgent affairs of the conntr)', Gandfiiji has always 
found time to attend to the difficulties of the workers and has given them 
help and advice. I'he awards which he has recommended in the capacity 
of a member of the arbitration hoard on behalf of labour constitute the 
basis of a Magna Charta for Indian lalxnir. 

Just a mention may be made of some of Gandhiji’s numerous contacts 
with labour in other parts of the country. Labour at Jamshedpur remem- 
bers with gratitude his good offices on its behalf. In response to an appeal 
from the workers in Madras during a lock-nut in 1918, he deputed C. F. 
Andrews on a mission of help. Gandhi ji met and addressed workers in 
.several industri.nl centres in Madras, Bihar and other provinces in the 
course of his all-India tours. He has kept himself in touch with the labour 
situation in Bombay, though the workers there were })rcvcnted from avail- 
ing themselves of his services. In South Africa, he devoted much of his 
time to service of the labourers there giving them legal and other aid. 

In his own writings and speeches, Gandhiji has not provided a system- 
atic c.xposition of his views on the question of labour. He has offered no 
complete thcor)' or plan wliich others may fake over bodily to interpret 
and apply. His ideas and suggestions were born under the impulse of the 
occasion when labour sought his aid. These are numerous and what 
he has written and said would (ill a large volume. Here labour can find 
an answer to most of its problems. 

"Dignity of labour" is an old phrase. Gandhiji put into it life and 
meaning for the intelligentsia of this country. Addressing a workers’ 
meeting on February 25, 1920, he said he was proud to call himself a 
labourer. His own day-to-day life and that of his associates, his insistence 
on a certain amount of useful manual work by everyone, the adoption of 
the spinning franchise by the Congress, and the role of handicrafts in 
Gandhiji’s educational scheme, demonstrate the principle and strengthen 
the tradition of assigning to manual work a high rank in the social life of 
this country. 

As early as October 1921, Gandhiji explained at a meeting of the 
Ahmedabad workers that their position in the country in relation to the 
employer was that of an equal partner. On one occasion, he warned the 
employers that they erred grievously if they assumed that their relation 
with their employees was just that of master and servant. ’ The workers 
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are not servants but co-owners. They bring into the concern their labour 
power while the capitalist contributes his money. Labour in itself is real 
capital because it is the source of all wealth. Gandhiji seeks to place the 
lowest among the toilers on a footing of equality as a citizen with the most 
powerful in the land. The principle and procedure of arbitration which 
Gandhiji has struggled so hard to introduce into the mutual relations of 
employers and employees is just one way of implementing this equality of 
status. The stress he has laid in his writings on the need of establishing 
economic equality has a special application with reference to the problems 
of labour. 

In his exhortations to the millowners, he has repeatedly told them 
that their dealings with the employees should express the same love and 
consideration as would be expected of a father towards his children. If, 
however, the employer ignores the just claims of the workers, neglects 
their welfare, does not desist from exploiting them, and seeks to impose 
his arbitrary will on them, they are told to resist. 

A brief enumeration is made below of the rights of labour on the 
basis of Gandhiji’s expressed views, most of which are embodied in the 
awards given by him in the various labour disputes submitted for arbi- 
tration. 

1. Labour is entitled to an equal voice in the determination of its 
conditions of employment. In the case of disagreement, the decision of 
an impartial tribunal should prevail. 

2. Labour has the right to a share in the administration and control 
of the industry. The claim of labour in this respect is superior to that of 
shareholders. Labour should be provided with the fullest information 
about the position and transactions of the industry. The employer should 
have the consent of the workers for any amount that might be withdrawn 
from the industry for his own use. 

3. The remuneration of all engaged in the industry should be as 
nearly equal as possible. A living wage for the worker is the first charge 
on the gross surplus of the industry. The depressed condition of an 
industry does not, at any time, create any justification for a cut in wages 
which fall short of a living wage standard unless their continued payment 
means a progressive encroachment on the capital originally invested. This 
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shoiiUl be dcciilcd with reference to the avcr.i^e condition of the industry 
and not the jiosition of one or more units. 

In the ordinary course, an iiulustry which cannot atlord a living wage 
to the workers forfeits the right to c\ist as it is. 'I'he tuepiional 
treatnunt indicated here applies to a transitional perioil when the produc- 
tivity of industry gencralK in the cminirs is too low to fuinisli a full living 
wage to the woikers after everv available measure for promoting eflicieiitv 
and etleiiing economies has been adoptcii. Hut there is also an ineduciblc 
minimum — an amount just “adniuaie lor maintenaiue" — which, in the 
opinion of Ganilhiji, cannot be subjected to a cut in anv circumstances. 

4. Accoiding to (landhiji's conception ol the living wage siandard, 
the earnings ol even male adult vvorkei sliould enable him to meet full 
requirements of health and cllicicncv ol the entire family and to m.akc a 
reasonable provision for conventional necessaries and the various evigen- 
cies of hie. Women and cliildreii should not have to be pressed into the 
service of the industrv owing to tiie inade(|uaiv of the wages of the male 
worker. 

5 The duration and the processes of work should not prove fatigu- 
ing to the vvorkerb Thev should have sufiicient leisure for recreation and 
for attending to their domestic and social obligations. 

6. 'I'lie working conditions and tlie cpiality and tpiantity of materials 
sliould not be such as to impose undue strain on the woikers or aftect 
adversclv their health or other interests. 

7. Adequate provision should be made lor the creature comlorts 
of the workers during the period of cmplovment. Ciaiulhiji has laid special 
stress on the duty of the cniplcner to provide decent accommodation lor 
rest and refreshments, suHicient water and satisfactorv sanitary facilities. 

Ciandhiji's pronouncements m this connection date back to the days 
when legislation on the subject was either non-existent or in a very rudi- 
mentary stage. 

8. In the opinion of (Jandhiji, the responsibility of the industry 
extends to the supply of suitable housing accommodation for all the 
einplovees without curtailing the freedom of the workers in any way. 

9. The workers have an inalienable right to organize, form unions, 
and bargain collectively. The employers .should not obstiuct the forma- 
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tion of a union or its working or victimize any worker for his activities 
in this connection. No elected representative of the workers in the mills 
should be- dismissed without previous reference to the labour union. It is 
the employers’ duty to provide facilities for the collection of the union 
subscription at the place of employment. Where a union adhering to 
arbitration is -functioning, the employers should not take labour through 
any other agency. 

10. In the case of a refusal of arbitration or failure or undue delay 
in implementing an award, the workers have an unrestricted right to strike 
work. 

In the course of his speeches and writings, Gandhiji has stressed the 
duties of the workers even more than their rights. The list of their obli- 
gations is long and the standard for their conduct exacting. The worker 
is first asked to do his duty by himself and his family. He must lead a 
clean life, abstain from drink and other vices, take an intelligent interest 
in his surroundings, increase his store of knowledge and observe scrupulous 
fairness in all his dealings. The welfare of women and children is to be 
ensured by keeping them out of factory work, by giving them proper 
education and training, and by providing for them a suitable environment. 
Leisure must be employed for self-culture and innocent recreation and not 
wasted in idle gossip or harmful pursuits. Increased earnings should be 
ajjsorbed in better rearing of children, education of women, improved 
nutrition and clothing and in raising the standard of liGng conditions 
generally. The keynote of the workers’ personal life should be self- 
restraint and not self-indulgence. 

The worker is expected to evince a high sense of duty in the discharge 
of his obligations to the industry. There is to be no waste of time, no 
unbecoming demeanour towards those in authority, and no desire to coerce 
the other party into acceptance of unfair demands. He has to satisfy the 
requirements of discipline and efficiency. When aggrieved, he should 
represent his case and seek redress through the proper channel. He must 
not make false and exaggerated demands. There should be no strike till 
all the prescribed steps culminating in the request for arbitration have 
been taken. Violence has to be eschewed in all forms and only thoroughly 
peaceful, methods should be followed during employment as well as during 
periods of strikes. The worker must develop a broad outlook and equip 
himself for the discharge of his wider responsibilities towards his less 
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fortunately placed brethren as wc!l as in respect of the affairs of the 
country. The progress of tlie working class depeiuls on liow far each 
worker is ready to sacrifice his individual interest for achieving the general 
good. 

Nowhere in this country have the workers come within sight of the 
status visualised for them by Gandhiji. Mi.s conception of the rights of 
labour has not been realised even in Ahmedabad. What ground is there 
for the hope that while the present {)roduction, property relations and 
political system remain intact, labour can ever come into its own? 
Gandhiji is not content with the c.visting order. In the society of the 
future in India as envisaged by Gandhiji, there will be "no have-nots, no 
unemployment and no disparity between classes and masses such as wc 
sec today.” Gandhiji has defined economic e(]uality as the levelling down 
of the few rich and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked workers. 

Gandhiji too wants a revolution — a peaceful revolution. By replac- 
ing the outer shell in which the society is encased, altering its Icg.al basis 
and giving it a glittering name, you do not get anything really very 
different. What matters most is the inner substance — the attitudes and 
reactions of the people, their habits of thought and action, and the c,\tcnt 
of their understanding and capacity. I'hcy will find for themselves a 
suitable garb. The outer coycritif' is likelj’ to ,^ccon)moc},^tc itself to l))C 
inside variations. If, however, it offers c.xcessive resistance it would break. 
Even this can be effected by a gentle operation. Some such process and 
some such end was visualised by Gandhiji when in the year 1926, be 
introduced in the constitution of the Ahmedabad Tc.xtilc Labour Associa- 
tion a sub-clause making the following addition to the aims and objects 
of the organization — "and lastly, in due course, to .secure nationalisation of 
the textile industry. 

It is evident that Gandhiji has always emphasised the vital role of 
interna] improvement. He regards it as the decisive factor in genuine 
social change. Such change cannot be brought about by a fiat. It is a slow 
and difficult process. Short cuts will not avail very much. It is not denied, 
however, that man himself is influenced to a very considerable extent by 
his environment. There is no ban on any remaking of the environment 
if thereby humanity can be helped to move forward in the desired direc- 
tion with greater case. He can sec that a great deal of social legislation 
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will be needed to translate into the lives of the people the ideal of 
economic and political equality for all. 

Gandhiji has a keener horror of c.xploitation than the “scientific 
socialists.” He smells its possibilities in unsuspected places. He is not 
content to take away power and wealth from the hands of a small oligarchic 
group. He insists on avoiding a reconcentration in the hands of any other 
group, whatever name or colour it may take for itself. He is for a general 
diffusion of both wealth and power among the people at large. He is 
deeply conscious of the fact that the modes and organization of produc- 
tion have a direct and intimate bearing on the distribution of political 
power as well as on the cultural life of the people. This will explain the 
secondary place which he assigns to mechanised large-scale industry in our 
economic life. He is also aware that between the decay of one order of 
society and the actual emergence of another, there has to be a period of 
transition. For this the communists have the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. Gandhiji would rather cover it with the help of his doctrine of 
trusteeship. 

“The means to be adopted for the furtherance of the objects (of the 
association) shall always be based on truth and non-violence.” — 
this clause was incorporated in the constitution of the Textile Labour 
Association in 1926. It was clearly understood to be the basis of the 
labour movement in Ahmedabad from the moment of its inception. An 
extensive technique has been de\ eloped on this foundation for a distinctive 
approach to the problems of labour, for the conduct of routine work and 
the handling of difficult situations, for evolving standards of just treat- 
ment, for securing access to peaceful means of redress of grievances, and 
for creating sanctions to overcome obduracy and callousness. The first 
thing to do is to make strenuous efforts for developing internal strength. 
The strength of numbers, necessary as it is, will fail in a crisis if the quality 
of the individual soldier is poor. He cannot afford to carry the burden 
of vice, ignorance, and intolerance if he is to win battles and march from 
victory to victory. If he is not able to exercise discrimination and restraint, 
he will be swept off his feet. By little acts of service and self-denial from 
day to day he should train himself up to face 
may demand heavy sacrifices. The strength thi 
be conserved and employed with consideration. 


the severest ordeals which 
It is thus engendered mu^ 
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'f'lic uorkcr is not to sulnnit in injusiicc hut standing up for his 

rights, he must fortify himself with the consciousness of having tlonc his 
own duty honestly. Let there he no loophole in his own armour, lie has 
to rely on plain truth and a.sk for no more than is strictly fair. l]c has tn 
make a .sincere endeavour to convince the opponents hy skill in persuasion 
and array of facts, lie should he prepared to suhniii unresolved diftcremes 
to arbitration: for, there is no guarantee that his view of truth in a parti- 
cular set of circumstances may not after all he coloured hy self-interest 
or dimmed hy imperfect knowledge. The machinery and the personnel of 
arbitration may be far from perfect. Awards may cause heart-lnirning at 
times. Hut reckoning the cost of a struggle and the uncertainty of the 
outcome, the workers have found fins mode of settlement far more proiit- 
ahle than any other. Would this not lead to a perpetuation of the flatus 
quo in the existing productive relations and the system of distrihution 
while the avowed aim of the labour movement is not merely a progressive 
hetterment of conditions hut also the ushering m of a new social order.'' 
It is not so. The conceptions of social justice which will guide the arbi- 
trators are hound to mirror a transforming public opinion. This can itself 
he influenced favourably hy a ceaseless campaign of enlightenment and 
education in social issues. Any gap which remains will he filled hy social 
legislation brought about hy the political activities of labour in co- 
operation with the other mass interests through organizations like the 
Indian National Congress. 

It is not contemplated, however, that labour can reach its destination 
hy a succession of easy stages. It is not likclv to he a course of smooth 
progress. Even the right of reference to arbitration has to he wrested 
from unwilling hands and maintained hy a frequent use or display of 
organized strength. For more radical changes, labour may have to await 
a keen struggle on an extensive scale. For this, (iandhiji offers to labour 
a whole range of weapons from the armourv of Satyagraha. Satyagraha is 
truth in action. The outstanding truth of human aftairs is that recourse 
to violence can bring no lasting benefit in the Held of social change. The 
non-violent approach is far more economical in the long run. But Satya- 
graha is not non-resistance. It has its militant aspect. A strike conceived 
and carried out in the spirit of truth and non-violence is Satyagraha par 
excellence. It differs from our familiar notion of strikes in its insistence 
on self-examination and self-discipline, a living consciousness of the justice 
of the cause, freedom from bitterness and hostility towards individuals and 
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consequently absence of violent manifestations of any kind at any stage. 
Before undertaking responsibility for the strike of the Ahmedabad 
weavers in 1918, Gandhiji secured their assent to the following four points 
as the conditions of a successful strike: 

1. Never to resort to violence. 

2. Never to molest blacklegs. 

.3. Never to depend upon alms. 

4. To remain firm, no matter how long the strike conti- 
nued, and to earn bread, during the strike, by any 
other honest labour. 

Gandhiji lias always insisted that the unsatisfied demand which be- 
comes the ground for a strike must be so potently just, feasible and without 
any room for bargaining that the people around should find no difficulty 
in recognising it as such. Time and again, e.vperience has proved this to 
be an essential requisite for success in strikes. 

Once on strike, the worker is expected to stay away for an indefinite 
period. He must guard himself against being reduced to submission by 
starvation. Every worker should have an alternative occupation on 
which he can fall back in time of unavoidable unemployment. The train- 
ing for such work should be imparted while the worker still holds a job. 
The first experiment in self-support during a strike was made in March 
1918, when the weavers, in the course of their historic struggle, earned a 
few pice a da)', per head, by carrying basketloads of sand needed for 
construction work at tbe newly established Satyagraha Ashram. Several 
times since then the Textile Labour Association has had recourse to this 
method on a large scale. 

For a successful strike or non-violent militant action of any other type 
an indispensable first step is to achieve solidarity and form well-knit or- 
ganizations. The workers should pay their contributions regularly so that 
the unions may have adequate resources for their various functions. 

Gandhiji looks forward to the day when the Avorkers will be able to 
run their own organizations without outside help. It is realised that the 
working class has not yet made enough progress to be self-sufficient in tbe 
matter of leadership and organizing capacity. Congressmen and others 
Avho enter the labour movement are advised by Gandhiji to conduct them- 
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selves as servants of lal)oiir. 'riie\ slioiilti lic!|) the workers to seuire just 
decisions and not merely advocate their claims irres|)ectl\ e of the merits. 
Gandhiji has at all times set his face against any exploitation of the work- 
ing; class for political or other ends. Lahoiir must act with full conscious- 
ness of the implications of every step that it takes. 

Gandhiji pertormed his lirst labour experiment in Ahmcdahad in 1919. 
The niimher of workers enita^ed in the textile industry in that centre was 
about 40,000. The industre now emplocs 12T000. Numerous problems 
and situations confronting the workers have claimed his attention since 
then. The course and development ol working: class life in Ahmedahnd 
inside and outside the mills and to a considerable extent the life of the 
industry itself bear ample evidence of the imjv.ut of his ideas. Those 
stationed amonj» the workers to translate (i.indhiji’s messa^je to them have 
their obvious limitations. 'Flie workers are now a lart;e and increasiuft 
mass with an evcr-chanttintt composition Pheir numerous problems have 
not vet received adeejuate attention Owin^ to unstable political condi- 
tions, continuitv of work could nor always be maintaineil. The work in 
Ahmedabad, therefore, does not represent in lull the possibilities which 
inhere in the dvnamic ideas ot (jandhiji in relation to the labour move- 
ment. But this work looks impressive enoufth when set ajtainst the in- 
eitectiveness and disorRani/ation to be found in other places. 

The Textile Labour Association has now a membership of 55,000. 
It is more than 50 per cent of the potential union strenpili of this area. 
Together with the unions which arc conducted on the same lines and 
under the same direction, the membership exceeds 7s, 000, The figure is 
confined to those who jiav their contributions regularly for each pay period 
and cannot be compared with the published record of the trade union 
membership in this country. The constitution provides for recourse to a 
strike in the cv’cnt of the failure of arbitration. The use of this weapon 
has had to be made on a number of occasions with gralifving results in 
most cases. The course of the struggle has every time been perfectly 
peaceful. The conditions of work in the mills leave a great deal to be 
desired and the lev'cl of remuneration of the workers still remains below 
a living wage standard. Relativ'clv, however, the improvement that has 
occurred is remarkable. The wage scale in force in tlic Ahmedabad 
industry is higher than in any other industrial centre in the country for the 
same type of work. The Textile Labour Association interests itself in the 
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life of the worker outside the mills. In his dealings with the landlord, 
the merchant, the municipality and the officialdom, he can count on its 
advice and aid. Work for the social uplift of labour fills a very large 
place in the activities of the association. Its Social Betterment Depart- 
ment conducts schools, hostels, literacy classes, libraries, recreation centres, 
a hospital and a savings bank. It has a weekly newspaper for its members 
— the Mazdoor Sattdesh — of which 27,000 copies are issued. It has 
a press and a khadi store of its own. The social welfare work of the 
association cost Rs. 86,000 in 1943-44. During the last 25 years approx- 
imately Rs. 14 lakhs have been expended on this activity. 

The Ahmedabad workers have participated actively in every political 
campaign initiated by the Congress and a large number have undergone 
imprisonment and other hardships. As a protest against the arrest and 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi and the members of the Working Com- 
mittee on August 9, 1942, the entire body of workers engaged in the textile 
industry of Ahmedabad left work spontaneously within a few hours of 
receiving the' news. There was a complete strike and it continued without 
any help in cash or kind from any source for a period of 105 days. 

These facts will help towards a clearer appreciation of Gandhlji’s 
observation in his pamphlet Constructive Programme — Its Meaning and 
Place: “If I had my way, I would regulate all the labour organizations 
of India after the Ahmedabad model. It has never sought to intrude 
itself upon the All-India Trade Union Congress and has been uninfluenced 
by the Congress. A time, I hope, will come when it will be possible for 
the Trade Union Congress to accept the Ahmedabad method and have 
the Ahmedabad organization as part of the All-India Union. But I am 
in no hurry. It wall come in its own time.” 
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PRINCES AND PEOPLE 

By H. C. Dosappo 


T he existence of this gigantic iiiitocracy is the greatest disprool ol 
British ileinocracy ami is a credit ncitlier to the Princes nor to the 
iinliappy peojjle who have to live under this undiluted autocracy. It is no 
credit to the Princes that they allow themselves powers which no human 
being, conscious of his dignity, should possess. It is no creilit to the people 
who have mutely suffered the loss of elementary human freedom. And it 
is perhaps the greatest blot on British rule in India. But \\c arc too near 
the event to realise the falsity called ‘Princes’ India’ or ‘Indian India.' 
The system will break under its own intolerable weight. My humble non- 
violent effort is to induce all the three parties to wash tlie triple sin. Even 
one of them can take the decisive step and it will affect all. ’ But it will be 
glorious if the three together realise the enormity of the sin and by a 
combined effort wash it." — in these words Gandhiji has summed up his 
attitude towards the vexed problem of the Indian States. 

The Indian National Congress has always claimed to represent all 
India and has striven for a free and united nation. At the second Hound 
Table Conference held in London in 1931, Gandhiji, as the sole plenipo- 
tentiary of the Congress, said: "Above all, the Congress represents in its 
essence the dumb semi-starved millions scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land in its 700,000 villages, no matter whether they come 
from British India or what is called Indian India.” 

Though there was thus no difference as to the goal between the British 
and the Princely halves of India, in the matter of approach to the prob- 
lems of both, however, there were different lines of action. Gandhiji 
was largely, if not wholly, responsible for this difference. The Congress 
generally adopted a policy of non-intcrfcrcncc in regard to the States 
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from the beginning. It was first conceived in 1920. In 1928 the Calcutta- 
session of the Congress urged on the Princes to introduce responsible 
government in the States and to guarantee the fundamental rights of citi- 
zenship. Mere sympathy was no more enough. People urged on Gandhiji 
the need for active help to the States. In July 1934, in a letter to N. C. 
Kelkar, President of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference, Gandhiji 
clarified his attitude. Reiterating that the Congress policy of non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of the States was wise and sound, he said that the 
■policy was not dictated by any want of appreciation or will but by “our 
helplessness” and that any such interference could only damage the cause 
of the people of the States. Gandhiji was sure that the time-spirit would 
work the needed change and that whatever happened in British India was 
bound to affect the States. 

The elections under the Government of India Act of 1935 in the pro- 
vinces and the assumption of office by the Congress in several of them gave 
a new fillip to popular movements in the States. The time-spirit was 
working irresistibly. It was natural for the people in the States to feel 
discontented at their lot and to resent their being penalised for the sin 
of being subjects of a State. At that time the Congress Committees 
could function in the States but they had mostly confined themselves to 
constructive programmes. Nowhere in a State had the Congress develop- 
ed into a powerful political party. In Mysore, however, it did become 
powerful when in October 1937 a fusion of all parties under the Congress 
flag took place. To the authorities this was strange and portentous. Arrests 
of leaders only increased tension and repression followed. The A.I.C.C. 
at Calcutta passed a resolution protesting against the repressive measures 
of the State government and sympathising with the movement. Gandhiji 
felt that such a resolution militated against the accepted policy of non- 
intervention. But the need for a reconsideration of the position without 
departing from the main policy of non-intervention was widely felt. 

At Haripura in February 1938, the whole question was reviewed and 
the policy of the Congress in relation to the States was laid down in a 
comprehensive resolution. It stated that Puma S-evaraj or complete inde- 
pendence, which was the objective of the Congress, was for the whole of 
India, inclusive of the States. It was the privilege and right of the 
Congress to work for this objective in the States. The Congress stood 
for full responsible government and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
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States. ]5iit freedom movemctU.s were likely to tievelop more rapidly if 
they drew strength from the people of the States and it was, therefore, laid 
down that for the present, States Congress Committees should not engage 
in parliamentary activity nor launch on direct action in the name and under 
the auspices of the Congress. Independent organizations should he started, 
or continued where they existed within the States. 

Gandhiji’s insight proved unerring. 'I'he years 193S and 19.W saw 
a great awakening among the States people. 'I'he resolution was fully 
justified and "had put the States’ people on their mettle." When he saw, 
however, that tlie State authorities would not relish even friendly advice or 
help of the Congress and quoted the resolution against the Congress he 
clarified the matter. "Non-intervention," he said, in October 193S, "was 
never regarded as a principle. It was a limitation imposed on itself by the 
Congress for its own sake and that of the people of the States.” A couple 
of months later, he said, "If the Congress feels it has the power to offer 
effective interference it will he hound to do so, when the call comes.” 

Later, at Ludhiana Jawaharlal Nehru said: "There was no question 
of non-intervention. I’he Congress as representing the will of the Indian 
people recognises no bars which limit its freedom of activity in any matter 
pertaining to India and her people.” The limitation, if any, is of its own 
making. Gandhi ji was soon to see in Jaipur and Rajkot, as in other 
States, that the struggles there were "part of the struggle for the libera- 
tion of India." In Jaipur, Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress and president of the Jaipur Fraja Mandal, and 
himself a subject of Jaipur had to offer Satyagrahu. In Rajkot Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel took charge of the movement, Kasturha ottered Satyn- 
graha and later Gandhiji himself had to intervene. In e.xplaining his warn- 
ing that the examples of Jaipur and Rajkot "miglif easily lead to an all- 
India crisis” he clarilicd again the position. “The policy of non-intervention 
by the Congress was, in my opinion, a perfect piece of statesmanship when 
the people of the States were not awakencil. That policy would be cow- 
ardice when there is an all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of suffering for 
the vindication of their rights. If once this is recognised, the struggle for 
liberty, wherever it takes place is the struggle for all India. Whenever the 
Congress thinks it can usefully intervene, it must intervene,” Differences 
between Congressmen on this question were bridged. Gandhiji e.\plaincd 
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the evolution: “My words and deeds are dictated by prevailing condi- 
tions. There has been a gradual evolution in my environment and I react 
to it as a Satyagrahi.” 

Left to their own resources, the freedom movements in the States 
took root in the soil, grew strong and wide. It looked as though they 
were not so many different struggles but were all a part of one great 
struggle of a people thirsting for liberation. These organizations had the 
rich experience of the Congress before them and fell in line with the rest 
of India without much difficulty. The struggles in Travancore, Mysore, 
Rajkot, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Talchar, Dhenkanal, Limbdi and 
other States are well-known. Instinctively Gandhiji responded to the call 
and practically all the movements in the States came under his guidance. 
“It is in the fitness of things,” said Nehru in his Ludhiana address, “that 
at this moment of vital crisis for the States, India’s leader, ever thinking 
of her freedom and jealous of her honour, should step out and in his ring- 
ing voice of old that we remember so well give faith and courage to our 
people.” 

The Government of India Act of 1935 denied the people of the States 
the right to share the common citizenship of the federation' along with the 
people of the provinces and sought to bring about a union bet^vcen auto- 
cratic rulers and democratic governments in the provinces. The hostility 
of the nationalist elements in the country to such a federation, and more 
than that, perhaps, the failure on the part of the requisite number of 
States to accede to federation, left that part of the act in cold storage. The 
Cripps proposals in 1942 suffered from a similar defect. Sir Stafford 
Cripps suggested that the States representatives on the constitution-making 
body might be appointed (not elected) by the States on the same population 
basis and with the same powers as the British Indian representatives who 
would be elected. The Working Committee of the Congress rightly 
characterised it as a negation of both democracy and self-determination. 

If nationalist India was willing to welcome the rulers into partnership 
in a federation provided they came as free agents representing the will of 
their people, the rulers were intent on guarding against any encroachment 
on their treaty rights. For purposes of paramountcy the office of the 
Governor-General had given place to that of Viceroy as Crown Represent- 
ative. The Maharaja of Bikaner and others claimed for the States an 
independent status apart from the Crown and would not admit that there 
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was cither any obligation to part with power to their people or to transfer 
their present allegiance to the future Government of India. Their view was 
that the States would revert to the independent existence they had before 
their treaties with the Crown. In his illuminating treatise, Status of India)! 
Princes, which is based on authentic records, Fyarelal has c.vposed what 
c.\actly this sovereignty amounts to in reality. I.ord Reading's celebrated 
letter to the Nizam is quoted; “The sovereignty of the British Crown is 
supreme in India and therefore no ruler of an Indian State can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with the British (>ovcrnment on an equal footing . . . 
Paramountcy must remain paramount." The Butler Committee's conclu- 
sion on this aspect is important: "It is not in accordance with historical 
facts that when the Iinlian States came into contact with the British Power 
they were independent. Some were rescued, others were created bv the 
British.” 

Gandhiji’s call to the Princes is as friendly as it is clear and sincere. 
It is, perhaps, his very outspokenness which the Princes fail to appreciate. 
On August 2, 1942, he reminded them of their real position in India and 
their obvious duty. He said : "The present incumbents are also the creation 
of the imperial power. Its simple frown can undo them. But they need 
not feel so helpless, if they could consider themselves as an integral part 
of the nation instead of being, as they are, an integral part of the imperial 
machine . . . India shall not always he a slave country. Will the Princes 
march with the times or must they remain tied to the imperial chariot 
wheel?” Even if they could not make common cause with the nation, 
Gandhiji said, they could adopt the middle course of "earning the goodwill 
of their people by sharing their powers with them.” 

There arc some like Jaiprakash Narayan and others who would urge 
the elimination of States altogether. Gandhiji differs, at any rate so far 
as the bigger States are concerned. He desires not their abolition, “but 
conversion of their autocracy into trusteeship, not in name but in reality.” 
There, however, will remain the question of the smaller States many of 
which arc hardly larger than estates. Sir GeofTrey de Montmorency in 
his The Indian Slates and Indian Federation ( 1942), by no means friendly 
to the Congress, says they “arc still so numerous in India that they offer a 
grave conundrum in evolution to which no solution is at present forth- 
coming . . . Their disappearance and absorption would, of course, be in- 
evitable if Britain ever ceased to be the supreme power as regards India,” 
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Gandhiji would have the smaller States “to abdicate the powers they 
should never have possessed.” Again he says, “I do not imagine a settle- 
ment in which the Princes will have effaced themselves ... I can therefore 
only conceive a settlement in which the big States will retain their status . . . 
In one way this will be far superior to what it is today, but in another, it 
will be limited so as to give the people of the States the same right of self- 
government within their States as the people of the other parts of India 
will enjoy.” And yet there are rulers who refuse to see that the change 
will mean a superior status and who would remain tied to the imperial 
chariot wheel. In a very recent statement made at the end of July 1944, 
the Nizam stated, “It will be possible at no time for Indian States to sever 
their historical alliance with the Paramount Power because history illus- 
trates that their existence is connected with the British Government” and 
“it is a boon never to be given up.” Pyarelal’s reply to this is apt; /‘To 
contend that the past and present governments of India were acceptable 
to the Princes because they were essentially foreign in their composition 
and not responsible to the Indian electorate, and that the future Govern- 
ment of India will not be acceptable because it will be responsible to their 
own countrymen is neither dignified nor patriotic.” But is one sure, after 
all, whether it is their unwillingness or helplessness that is responsible for 
their attitude? 

The simultaneous awakening in the States all over took the rulers by 
surprise. They did not know which was better, repression or appeasement. 
The attempt of some States to appease was not welcomed by the other 
States. They conceived then the policy of “kicks and kisses” and the 
policy of “divide and rule,” for which the soil is so fertile. The freedom 
struggles in the States moved more or less on the same lines as in British 
India, guided by the same principles of truth and non-violence. But there 
were more handicaps in the States. The States were isolated and inde- 
pendent. There was less check on oppression and tyranny than in British 
India. What is worse, the Paramount Power, if it did not actually encour- 
age repression, did nothing to counsel restraint. The people of the Stales 
naturally sought the guidance of Gandhiji. The rulers should ever be 
grateful, as indeed the people are, for the wise manner in which he guided 
the movements in the States and led them strictly on the path of non- 
violence. But sad to think that neither the rulers nor the Paramount 
Power appreciated his moderating influence. 
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Such advice as Gaiulliiji gave to the peojde of the Slates carried no 
condition of acceptance. It was always given on tlie understanding that 
it was open to them to accept or reject it. In fact, he would ask them to 
adopt it only if it appealed to their heads and hearts and tallied with their 
own reading of tlie local situation of which they were the hetter judges. 

If Gandhiji spoke plainly to the Princes, he did no less to 
the people. Mis advice to them was largely inlluenced In the result of Iiis 
experience in Rajkot. Rajkot was to him ‘‘a priceless laboratory." Gandhiji 
held that in the past he had not insisted on unadulterated non-violence hut 
had compromised with himself and was satisfieil with mere abstention from 
physical violence. It was because the people were not ready to pay the 
price that they had not met with success, lie advised the States people 
that “the pitch of the immediate dcmaiuls should he lowered if necessary, 
in order to quicken the progress towards the linal goal," the minimum to 
consist of the rule of law, as distinct from [)ersonaI rule, civil lihcrtics, an 
independent judiciar\ and a li.xed privy purse. In the armoury of non- 
\iolence there was always room for honourable negotiation with the 
authorities. This was the new technique pro])oundcd by Gandhiji in his 
discourses and writings after the Rajkot alfair. 

The part played by the Paramount Power during these years ol turm- 
oil in the States would he a revealing story. The great awakening and the 
increasing and insistent demand for responsible government in the States 
gave rise to the strange plea on the part of tiie rulers that responsible 
government was not consistent with the treaty obligations. But Harl 
Winterton in Parliament and Lord Linlithgow in India made it clear that 
w'hile no pressure would be brought upon a ruler for his adopting such 
constitution as was best suited to the needs ol his people, no obstruction 
would be placed in his way b) the Paramount Power should he wish to gi\e 
eltect to constitutional advances consistent with his treaty obligations. 
These declarations roused high hopes .imong the people of the States at 
the time, for, they were not asking for anj thing inconsistent with the 
treaties but for rc.sponsib!c government under the aegis of the respective 
rulers. The rulers, however, far from responding to the aspirations of 
the people stiffened further. The Paramount Power seems to have so acted 
that the promise of freedom to the Princes to inaugurate reforms bore no 
fruit. “It is an open secret," Gandhiji said, “that the Princes dare not 
do anything that they guess is likely to displease the Paramount Pow’er." 
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take it up in the columns of JIarijan, provided it would serve the cause 
of the people. Me would always stretch a point in favour of the rulers. 
If there Mere charges made against an atlministration hy the people he 
M'ould scrutini/e them. J le Mouhl often bring the changes to the notice of 
the State authorities to know their vieu'-point before making the next 
move. On some important occasions udicn the situation demanded it he 
M'ould depute a trusted representative of his own to the States. 

CJandhiji's identification with llie cause of the people of the States has 
been complete. They could feel secure that in whatever settlement he may 
have to play a part, their interests were safe. Only recently on July 13, 
1944, M'hile convalescing at Panchgani, in explaining to the press his new 
proposals for eniling the dea<llock, he said: "One fundamental element in 
my attitude is that 1 shall never he a party to the sale of the rights of the 
people of the States for the sake of the freetiom of the people of Rrilish 
India. At the same time 1 am no enemy of the Princes. I consider my- 
self to be their friend ami if anybody cares to understand I am prepared to 
suggest a solution, at once honourable to them and to the people," Let us 
hope that Gandhiji's earnest appeals to the Princes ‘‘to read the signs of 
the times" will not go in vain. 
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By Sushila Nayyar 

A ll sorts of notions are current about Gandhiji’s attitude towards 
medicine. Many people think that he is a confirmed opponent of science 
and everything that is modern; they conclude he must hate allopathy and 
could never touch allopathic drugs. Others think that though originally 
he was an out-and-out believer in naturopathy, he is a prey to doctors who 
are constantly poisoning his system with drugs; in other words, they 
complain that Gandhiji has gone back on his life-long beliefs. Others 
wonder why his love of szvadeshi does not induce him to confine himself to 
the A^narvedic form of treatment. 

Like many others, I also once imagined that Gandhiji disliked all 
scientific advances of modern times and that he wanted to take the country 
back to medieval times in every sense of the term. But I soon discovered 
my mistake. If we admit that the aim of science is to find out the truth 
about things, then Gandhiji, being a seeker after truth, is essentially a 
man of science. He approaches and deals with every problem of life in 
a scientific manner and in many things, I have not met a more modern man 
than he is. But, besides being a seeker after truth, he is a votary of ah'msa 
and where scientific research and modernisation part company with aliimsa, 
he has to say good-bye to the former. 

It is Gandhiji’s all-embracing ahhnsa that makes him such an implac- 
able opponent of vivisection and, therefore, a severe critic of the allopathic 
system of medicine, because vivisection is an integral part of modern 
medical research and even medical education so far as allopathy is 
concerned. Gandhiji’s manner with patients is so gentle, his touch so 
soothing, that I once remarked, “Bapuji, you should have been a doctor.” 
“I myself have always wanted to be one,” replied Gandhiji. “In South 
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Africa 1 used to go to a doctor's dispensary every day in spite of iny Inisv 
legal practice,” he continued. “There 1 dispensed medicines, dressed 
woundit and rendered whatever other help I could. I must have worked 
there for at least a year. 71iis c.vpcricnce was of great help to me when I 
later organized an ambulance corps during the lloer War. 'I'lie work inter- 
ested me deeply and after the war when I went to I'ingland I actually 
thought of taking up the medical course. lUit on making enquiries I learnt 
that I would have to do vivisection. There was no escape from that if I 
wanted to go through the regular course (T medical studies. I could not 
do that, and so I had to give up the idea of becoming a dt)ctor.” 

Gandhiji is a great admirer of allopathy. Me has paid unstinted 
compliments to master allopaths for their .spirit of research, for their 
industry, and the sacrifices they have made in order to bring allopathy 
to where it stands today. “And even now they tlo not sit idle gloating 
over the achievements of their predecessors," he saiii to some friends a 
short while ago. "They arc constantly trying to improve their knowledge. 
In fact allopathy is the only branch of medicine that may be said to be 
alive. All the others arc static, they are dead." But, in spite of his 
admiration, his indictment of allopathy is severe. "I call your .science 
asuri (of the devil)," he said once to me. “You are devil’s tlisciples in so 
far as you will keep a man alive at all costs. Is human life so very precious 
that the whole creation should become subservient to it? 'Ihe mere 
thought of it horrifies me. I'or me all life is one, and even if disease could 
become e.xtinct as a result of research carried out through vivisection, I 
will not have it.” 

I agreed with him that it was horrible to torture animals in order 
to keep man alive. But if siiHering could be eliminated through those 
e.xperiments, would he revise his opinion? Science could not progress 
unless one carried out experiments on animals, I pleaded. No, he could 
not permit vivisection even if it could be made painless. “I have no objec- 
tion to your dissecting dead bodies, and I have no objection to your holding 
post-mortem examinations,” he said. “In fact, I think every dead body 
should be utilized in this manner. Similarly, I do not mind if you dissect 
dead animals in order to understand their anatomy, but vivisection I 
cannot allow'. If medical research .suffers on this account, I would sacrifice 
that much addition to human knowledge. But to tell you the truth, I do 
not think that research will really suficr in the long run if vivisection is 
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stopped. In order to pump water to a higher level, you have to stop the 
lower outlets. Similarly, when you hav'e eliminated certain methods of 
research, you will exercise your brains and ultimately find out some other 
humane means of doing the same thing.” 

Gandhiji is a firm believer in the principle that a healthy mind keeps 
(he body healthy. Health of the mind, of course, includes strict adherence 
to general rules of health and an all-round continence. It means control 
over one’s emotions and thoughts and a well-regulated life in general. He 
has often said that the fact that he suffers from high blood pressure shows 
that he has not gained control over his mind as well as he should have. 
Disease is an outcome of sin, he says and whoever sins by breaking the 
rules of health, should be prepared to pay the price for it. Therefore, he 
thinks it wrong on principle to cut short an attack of illness by means of 
drugs. For instance, he says, if a man has overeaten and suffers from 
indigestion in consequence, he should fast instead of resorting to a dose of 
carminative mixture. The fast would cure the indigestion and at the same 
time teach him a lesson not to overeat in future. 

But while Gandhiji believes in the ideal of doing without drugs 
altogether, he is a most rational individual. His reasonableness and his 
practical nature tell him that though on principle a sinner must pay for 
his sins, in practice amnesty is often used to reduce the punishment. A 
dose of castor oil for instance reduces the sufferings of an attack of gastro- 
enteritis consequent on overeating, and Gandhiji has no hesitation in mak- 
ing use of it. But he would never tolerate prescribing a dose of digestive 
mixture in order to enable one to attend a dinner party. 

When a white friend from South Africa developed an attack of 
malignant malaria at Sevagram, Gandhiji had no hesitation in persuading 
him to take quinine. He happened to be one of Gandhiji’s earliest dis- 
ciples. He had, for years, looked upon medicine as poison, and was 
amazed that Gandhiji should advise him to take quinine. But Gandhiji 
succeeded in persuading him in the end. 

During his recent attack of malaria, Gandhiji wanted to do without 
quinine. He tried to treat himself by fasting and thus eliminating the 
poisons from his system, for three days. But the fever persisted. It was 
explained to him that at his age and in his present state of health, he must 
not risk having any more rigors. He yielded, and after the first two 
doses of quinine, the malaria vanished. 
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Ik'c.uisc Ciaiuiliiji has always avo'uict! cinij^s liis system has htcome 
so sensitive that drugs act on him in imich siitaller doses than in the case 
ol" others. During his recent attack of malaria, lie had just .■?3 grains of 
quinine spread over a period of live days, and his hlood uas free ol 
malaria parasites on repeated examinations. 1 le never hatl a relapse. 
It is possible that e\en the lust two doses of three grains each might have 
sufficed. Gandhiji ascribes it to his three daw' fasting prior to the taking 
of quinine. He lakes and advises taking drugs when it is absolutely nctes- 
sary and when he knows that the drug has a speulit action. I’hen too, 
he would take the minimum quantitt possible. He simply tanriot under- 
stand the attitude of a patient who is not satisfied unless he is given a 
bottle of medicine. 

Even in the taking ol medicines, (>andhiji thinks in terms of the 
masses. The I act that the spirit ol commercialisation has crept into medi- 
cine hurts him deeply. It is a noble profession. It shoulti rise above 
commercialisation. But so long as it does not do so, what is he to do? He 
announced his decision recently at Juhu that lie would not take any patent 
medicines. He woukl coniine himself to herbal medicines as lar as pos- 
sible, because they are available to the poorest of the poor. 

Although Gandhiji co-operates with allopaths and vtiiilyot and Inikivts 
as far as it becomes necessary, his prelerence remains for naturopaths. 
Naturopathy is his pet child. It is his liohbv, as he puts it. ll disease is 
a result of breaking nature’s laws, nature shouhl be able to rectify it if 
left alone, he argues. He has practised nature cure methods for more 
than lift)’ years. But there is no fanaticism about him. In fact, what he 
has practised might be termed medicine lor the masses. He has made use 
of ordinary home remedies, hydrotherapy, earth treatment, fasting and 
dietetics to the e.Ntent that they can be tried m the home. 1 le is aware of 
the limitations of naturopathy and newer pushes it beyond the limits of 
safety. He has .such strong common sense that he has never had an 
occasion to regret his experiments. 

Gandhiji yearns to sec naturopathy evoke into a complete science. 
This is what he wrote to a naturopath friend recently: “1 am a confirmed 
believer in naturopathy but 1 ain .sorry to note that naturopaths do not 
work hard. They do not go deep into things. They do not stake their all 
in order to develop their art. They do not study and they do not mix with 
each other and organize their profession.” He realises that naturopathy 
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may not be able to deal with all diseases. Therefore, he wrote to another 
naturopath friend; "You should find out from all naturopaths in India as 
to what their conception of naturopathy is. What all does the term 
include, and what arc the results of their own experience?” To another 
friend he said, "I would like to he clear in my mind how far it can take 
me.” 

But even in the matter of naturopathy, Gandhiji docs not want to 
make it into a highly specialised complex art beyond the means of the 
poor. A naturopath friend has for some time past been asking for his 
help to put into practice a scheme for research in nature cure. After 
several days of thought, Gandhiji came to the conclusion that an ideal 
nature cure institute of his conception would he a sort of a model village. 
He would place at the friend’s disposal a big plot of land in a healthy 
locality. He should grow there plenty of fruit trees and vegetables, and 
erect simple huts where simple experiments in dietetics, hydrotherapy and 
earth treatment can he carried out. The place should become self-support- 
ing so that even the poorest of the poor could go there and take a course 
of nature cure treatment. It should have a simple hut effective system , of 
sanitation. The preventive aspect of medicine should he emphasised, and 
the patients who come there for treatment should go hack to their villages 
able to guide their friends and neighbours in all matters pertaining to 
health and prevention of disease. 

The friend was taken aback to begin with. This was not what he 
had asked for. "But what can I do without electricity and other modern 
appliances?" he pleaded. "You will he able to do quite a lot with this 
much,” replied Gandhiji. "As for modern appliances you will have to 
convert me to your point of view and you will have them. I want some- 
thing that can he multiplied by the thousand. That and that alone can 
give relief to the villages. That is the one thing that I am after.” The 
naturopath friend wanted to take help from vivisection in order to carry 
out research in naturopatiiy along modern scientific lines. But Gandhiji 
would have none of it. "If naturopathy cannot get recognition in scientific 
•circles without the help of vivisection, I shall not grieve,” he said. "I 
would rather let it remain in a primitive state than soil it by introducing 
vivisection into it.” 

As a lover of sxvadeshi, Gandhiji would love to sec the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine come into their own, but here again, he has 
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I'ouncl much to disiippoint him. In spite of his deep love for them, he has 
often liad to say Iiard thin(ts to Ayurvedic and Unani physicians. Me 
deplores tlieir lack of industry. They have lived Iouk enough on the credit 
of their forefathers. They must do somethiuK to increase the kno\vled}'c 
that they have inherited. Attain, the spirit of secrecy, the handiiiR over 
of potent prescriptions from father to son, has hurt him deeply. Lack of 
a uniforuj pharmacopoeia and absence of standardisation of druf;s is an- 
other {treat handicap in his opinion. On learnini; from some Ayurvedic 
friends that at an Ayurvedic College, they were trying; to analyse the crude 
drufts, he remarked, “Hut why should you not analyse your finished 
products and have a uniform strenpth for all your preparations? 1 should 
like to see all your bottles with a label hearinp the results of the analysis." 

The spirit of commercialisation in Ayurved opjJrcsses him. “I 
criticise allopathy because it is too expensive for the poor villaper. But 
if Ayurvedic treatment also becomes expensive, where am 1 to turn to?" 
he complained to some Ayurvedic friends. He was disappointed to learn 
that the Ayurvedic College at Poona did not have its own parden of 
medicinal plants. He would like Ayurvedic physicians to po and settle 
down in the villages. He would like them to coniine themselves to medi- 
cines that can he locally procured. They should prow medicinal plants 
and make each village self-suflicicnt at least so far as herbal medicines are 
concerned. 

His preference for naturopathy notwithstanding, fiandhiji is not 
wedded to any particular system of medicine. He feels that, the human 
body being one. finally there is hound to he one system of medicine to 
cure its ailments. How much of it will come from naturopathy, how much 
from allopathy and how much from Ayurved and Unani he docs not know. 
Hut he would like this science of prevention and cure to confine itself to 
humane methods of research and treatment. Above all, he is most con- 
cerned to see that the treatment should not be beyond the reach of the 
poorest of the poor. He would like to see free state medical service giving 
relief to rich and poor alike. He would prefer prevention to cure; 
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By K. G. Saiyidain 

M ahatma Gandhi has an amazingly varied genius which has 
expressed itself in many different ways. Who would have thought, 
however, that this busy politician and social reformer will find not only 
the time and the energy but also the insight and the imagination to make 
a permanent and far-reaching contribution to the complicated problem 
of Indian education? Not that it is an unusual thing for laymen to dabble 
in education. But most of them either talk platitudes or make impractic- 
able suggestions or simply do not know what they are talking about. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention has, however, been a welcome exception. 
His insight into the educational problem of the country is neither the result 
of book study nor of ordinary teaching experience; it springs from his 
first-hand knowledge of human nature and of the Indian social situation. 

The significance of his educational contribution is two-fold. On the 
one hand, it is the peculiar response of the Indian genius to the Indian 
educational situation, a spontaneous outgrowth from the soil and not an 
importation from without. On the other hand, it has certain elements 
of universal validity which bring it into line with the progressive educa- 
tional thought of the age — a fact which would, and probably did, come 
as a surprise to Mahatma Gandhi himself who has had no intellectual 
contacts with modern educational movements in foreign countries. 

It seems Gandhiji has a special technique of work. Whenever he 
inaugurates any new social, political or cultural movement, he puts his 
ideas — deliberately, I think — in such a drastic form that people are startled 
out of their indifference and their smugness. He is able, in this way, to 
provoke a more furious discussion and to challenge established routine 
more successfully than a more cautious and reasonable approach would. 
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This is what he tiid when he wrote a series of articles on education in 
Harijan seven years ago. It provoked great controversy and opposition, 
for a variety of reasons, hut it also made people ponder over the fiincia- 
mentals of the educational situation, not in limited pedagogical terms, hut 
in a scries of clear-cut propositions. Now that the scheme has heen given 
a reasonahlc trial in many [tarts of the country, it would he worth while 
to e.\amine these propo.sitions and the criticism on them. 

What does Gandhiji actually postulate? Firstly, that mass education 
should be made free, universal and compulsory. There is nothing new in 
this demand except its pointed urgency, anti it is an objective which practic- 
ally all civilized countries have already achieved. Secondly, that this 
mass education should not he perfunctory, cut short at the end of four or 
live years when the children have barely. achieved literacy and their chances 
of acquiring any useful knowledge or social training are negligible. The 
minimum duration of this ‘‘Basic National Fdueation’’ — as the expression 
developed later — should he seven years, covering the period of seven to 
fourteen years of age. Would it be right to regard this as a too high- 
(titched demand when. Great Britain for Instance, has found this period 
loo short for compulsory primary education? Thirdly, that this education 
should be given through the mother tongue. It is only in a country like 
India that it is necessary to ask for such an elementary right! hourthly — 
and this is the central educational basis of the scheme — that this mass 
education should he given through village crafts like spinning and weaving 
and (not primarily) through hooks, that children should actually produce 
articles that are marketable and these should be sold to make education 
self-supporting. Gandhiji also suggested that the state should not devote 
its resources' to secondary and higher education — which should either he 
left to private enterprise or should be provided by the different profes- 
sions and industries like law, medicine and engineering — but should pri- 
marily concentrate on the education of the masses. 

What was the reaction of the country to these educational “heresies”? 
The reception was inevitably mixed. Tiic people, who differed from 
Gandhiji fundamentally on socio-economic questions and were out for 
industrialisation, regarded the scheme as not only impracticable hut as 
dangerous, calculated to arrest India’s industrial development and keep 
it at the cottage craft level. They overlooked the somewhat obvious point 
that an education gi\'cn through work is more likely to produce skilled arul 
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competent industrial workers than a predominantly bookish education, 
and that crafts are nearer to industries than theoretical learning. Then, 
there were the orthodox educationalists who were dismayed at the idea 
of craft work challenging the age-long supremacy of the text-book in 
schools and at small children wasting their time in manual labour. Their 
apprehension was that such a scheme of education will not produce an 
Iqbal or a Tagore — nor, perhaps, their own infinitely precious selves. 
They failed to realise that genius is not produced to order, that different 
types of human beings find their self-expression and self-fulfilment in 
infinitely different ways and that the book is not the only avenue to culture 
and by itself — divorced from life and work — not an avenue to culture at 
all. Again, there were Gandhiji’s devout disciples to whom every word of 
the Mahatma is scripture, and they were naturally prepared to accept 
everything in toto. These did not, perhaps, in the first flush of their 
enthusiasm, remember that Gandhiji’s proper function was not to present 
a complete educational picture but only to suggest certain broad and fruit- 
ful ideas to be scrutinized, modified and implemented by educationalists. 

But Gandhiji is greater and more open-minded than both his doctrin- 
aire admirers and his critics-on-principle. He did not regard his ideas 
as gospel truth but as starting points for further inquiry. So he entrusted 
his outline scheme for proper formulation and scrutiny first to a confer- 
ence of educationalists and then to a committee, for which he happily 
selected Dr. Zakir Husain as the chairman. Dr. Zakir Husain belongs to 
a small and select group of educationalists, who were trying, in their 
several ways, to bring about a radical transformation of the educational 
system and who had registered an emphatic protest against the over- 
academic bookish traditions of education. They saw great possibilities in 
the new scheme, and its central idea, at which Gandhiji had arrived intui- 
tively, appealed to them powerfully, because it was in consonance with 
the best trends of progressive educational thought. 

What was this Idea? That work, done with integrity and intelligence, 
is ultimately the only proper medium through which human beings can be 
truly educated and that schools must become active centres of “doing” and 
“learning by doing” both organized in integral relationship with each 
other. This appreciation of the intrinsic relationship between doing, learn- 
ing and living is no accidental off-shoot, which Gandhiji’s philosophy of 
life has put forth; it springs from the deepest sources of his thought. He 
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li:is been a worker — ami in contact with workers — tliroiiftlioiit his life. He 
know.s, tlirough lirst-hand exiJcriencc ami ohscrralion. that all real value 
is created tJirough honest work and that true culture is even more etri[)!iatic- 
ally a itroduct of the field, the farm and the workshop than of the library 
and the lecture room. He deplored the isolation of the educatesl class 
from the dynamic of national life, and siiftf’csted, as a remedy, that, during' 
the formative years, youtlis should he thrown into tlie matri.s of real work 
at school, uhere they should learn to f»rapplc with obstinate raw materials 
like cotton and wool ami wood, and the earth as the Itcld of attricullure, in 
the course of this real, purposeful work, they will not only produce market- 
able articles hut will acquire much neccssarv jn-actical knowledjte, ami turn 
to books, under the spur of a felt need, as sources of further useful know- 
ledge. Thus, books will become not substitutes for, but aids to, activity, 
and the knowledge gained will be integrated into character and personalitt. 
.Such knowledge, even it limiteil in range, is to (iandhiji’s way of thinking 
more valuable and effective than much wider knowledge, which is mechani- 
cally borrowed from books and remains a mere passive possession of the 
learner. It would be wrong to presume that (jandhiji is primarily interested 
in the children acquiring .skill in crafts and is comparatively unconcerned 
about the wider objectives of education. In his introductory remarks to the 
report on Basic National Education, he makes this observation: "Etluca- 
tion through village handicrafts means that teachers are cwpected to 
educate children in their villages, so as to draw out all their faculties 
through some selected village handicrafts in an atmosphere free of super- 
imposed restrictions and interference." Would not this insistence on 
education through productive work and education in an atmosphere of 
freedom delight the heart of any new educationalist? 

It may be worth while at this stage to point otit that what Gandbiji 
has advocated is not, in its essence, an entirely new educational doctrine 
as, curiously, both his .staunch disciples and bis critics believe. Gifted 
teachers in all ages have acted on this principle of education through activ- 
ity, consciously or unconsciously. More recently through educational 
movements like the Project Method and the Activity School, this doctrine 
has been given a place of honour in schools in Europe, America and Soviet 
Russia. The special significance of Gandhiji’s contribution lies, firstly, in 
the fact that it is he who has made it and, secondly, in that no one in India 
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had stressed the principle so emphatically and unambiguously before, or 
sought to make it basic to the entire educational process. The “academic” 
tradition in education had persisted in India for centuries with the result 
that culture had become divorced from work, and manual labour was 
regarded as positively dishonourable. Gandhiji struck at the citadel 'of 
this prejudice — others had been doing so but not, perhaps, so effectively — 
and stipulated that every child, whether rich or poor, high-born or low- 
born, should whole-heartedly participate in actual manual work. The 
justification for this step, I need hardly repeat, is as much social as psycho- 
logical, for the education of the worker is, in a very real sense, “the door 
to the education of the man.” Productive work thus becomes not only a 
dominant part of the curriculum; its spirit begins to inspire the methods 
of teaching also. 

The most controversial feature of the scheme is that this education 
through work should be made self-supporting so far as recurring expendi- 
ture is concerned. At the conference the idea was modified to the extent 
that it should gradually be able to cover the remuneration of Basic school 
teachers calculated at the rate of Rs. 25 a month. Now, why did 
Gandhiji place so much insistence on this feature of the scheme? This was, 
I think, partly due to his serious apprehension that, unless some emergency 
financial measures are devised, it will not be possible for India, a poor 
country, to make provision for Basic Education on a mass scale. That 
the apprehension is not ill-founded is shown by the financial implications 
of Basic Education, as worked out by the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, which appear to be frankly prohibitive, unless, 
through a policy of vigorous industrialisation, the wealth of the country 
is multiplied several-fold. As Gandhiji does not favour out-and-out 
industrialisation, there was no alternative for him but to make such a 
proposal. 

There is also another more valid, psychological reason for this idea. 
If craft work is to be anything more than a mere hobby or pastime, it 
must inculcate thoroughness, efficiency, the economic use of time and 
resources and the other habits and qualities associated with true crafts- 
manship. To ensure this, a measurable check has to be imposed on the 
products of children’s craft activity and, obviously, a rough and ready 
test on a large scale is their marketability. The Zakir Husain Committee 
has particularly stressed this consideration, quite apart from the financial 
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aspect of the proposal. Unless we insist on the articles produced being 
of a sufficiently good ciuality to he salable — after several years of 
training, of course — there would he no safeguard against half-hearted 
and slipshod work. It has also been suggested that this proposal will 
turn schools into factories and revive child labour in an invidious form. 
This apprehension reveals a failure to appreciate the basic difierence ii\ 
spirit, approach and atmosphere between a good school ami a bad factory. 
The real objection to child labour rests on the inhuman and insanitary 
conditions under which children arc condemned to work in factories and 
in the divorce between purpose and activity, which characterises its 
processes. The child is not .averse to work as such; in fact, its active 
spirit is always craving for work and protesting against purposeless book 
learning. If the working conditions in "activity schools" are healthy and 
mentally stimulating, if the children’s native interests are properly enlisted, 
if, in the words of Gandhiji, the "why and wherefore” of the processes, 
in which they are engaged, are fully discussed and brought out, manual 
and .skilled work M'ould become a powerful ally in gener.il or liberal 
education. There is, of course, the danger that some short-sighted 
teachers may fail to strike the right balance between the practical and 
cultural objectives of their work, but can there ever be a fool-proof 
educational scheme, which unintelligent teachers cannot defeat? If the 
inner meaning of the scheme is rightly understood, there is nothing in it 
which is repugnant to the healthy, all-round development of children. 
I say so not on o priori grounds. I have seen a large number of Basic 
schools at work, and the evidence they have jirnvided is conclusive. 

But Gandhiji is not (mimarily interested in the problems of methods 
and curricula. To him — as to every great educationalist (in the wider 
sense of the word) — the most important question is: what should be 
the basic ideology to inspire educational effort? It is here that we find 
the identity' of ideals and purposes between his general and educational 
philosophy. If wc examine Gandhi ji’s speeches and writings carefully, 
we shall find certain basid ideas running through them consistently. He 
envisages a social order in which every individual would be a productive 
member, proud of the characteristic contribution which he or she can 
make to the common good through co-operative endeavour. He visualises 
a conception of culture, which would reject the traditional dualism between 
learning and doing, between knowledge and action. He seeks to bridge 
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of happiness anil frceiloin? It is true that mans peojtle have honest 
differences of opinion citlier with certain aspects of tlie iclcolopical hack- 
ground of the scheme or with some of its details. Util there are many 
who have opposed it either for entirely extraneous reasons or because 
they have failed to study and understand it. 1 feel convinced, liowever, 
that when political controversy has died down anti educational problems 
are studied calmly and dispassionately, the scheme of Hasic National 
Education will stand out as a bright landmark in the history of Indian 
education, and Gandhiji’s name will he honoured not only as that of a 
great statesman and social prophet hut also as that of a great educational 
reformer. 
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VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


By V. L. Mehta 

N ot being merely an idealist, Gandhiji does not rest content with giving 
expression to his hostility to machinery and his preference for decent- 
ralised production. He has during the last twenty-five years put his 
theories into practice, through the revival first of the charkha and, 
subsequently, of the other village industries which are to the charkha 
what the planetary system is to the sun. The All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and the All-India Village Industries Association, are the two bodies 
through which this economic programme is executed, resulting in the 
diffusion of employment coupled with a guarantee of minimum subsistence 
for all workers. Simultaneously, there is the dispersal of industry involv- 
ing the decentralisation of initiative and authority, linked with a drive for 
technical investigation and improvement in the interest of the producer. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association was formed in 1925 in pursuance 
of the following resolution adopted by the All-India Congress Committee: 

“It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and carry on all such 
political work as may be necessary in the interest of the country and for 
this purpose do employ the whole of the machinery and funds of the 
Congress save and except such funds and assets as are specially earmarked 
and such funds and assets as belong to the All-India Khaddar Board and 
Provincial Khaddar Boards, which shall be handed over with all existing 
financial obligations to the All-India Spinners’ Association started by 
Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the Congress organization but 
with independent existence and full powers to administer these and other 
funds for the fulfilment of its objects,” 
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The association has the followiiift aims and objects: 

“Through hand-spinning and through the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of hand-spun and hand-tvoven khaddar and ail processes incidental 
thereto — (a) to give relief to the poor by providing them with whole- 
time or part-time employment; (h) to secure for them as far as possible 
a living wage; (c) to provide them insurance and security against unem- 
ployment, particularly in times of famine, failure of crops or other natural 
calamity: (d) generally and incidentally to provide them educational, 
medical and other facilities; (c) to open, establish or to give aid to insti- 
tutions for giving instruction anti carrying on research in proces'ses of hand- 
spinning and the manufacture and tiistrihution of khaddar and all other 
processes incidental thereto; ami (f) to engage in such other activities as 
may he germane to the objects aforesaid.” 

The association enrolls ordinary associates and life associates. The 
former group consists of persons uho are over IS years of age, who habi- 
tually wear and use khatldar, ami wh<» tlonate each a monthly suhscrii)tion 
of 1,000 yards of svell-twisteil ami uniform self-spun yarn or pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 12; their membership on June .10, 1042, was a little 
over .1,000. The latter group comprises persons over the age ol 18, who 
wear and use khaddar habitually and comrihute Rs. .'00 in lump sum. 
The ailairs of the association are managed by a hoaril of trustees consisting 
of life members and annual members in whom are vested the funds and 
property. The hoard has power to establish hranclu'.. I'.ach branch is 
managed by a secretary who acts under the direction and control of the 
hoard. 

The A.I.S.A. covers no less than 15, 110 villages anil engages .1,54,257 
artisans. For the period of eighteen months ending June 30, 1942 (later 
figures are not available because of non-publication of the report for 1942- 
4.1 due to the absence of the oflicc-hcarers in jail) the value of the khadi 
produced was Rs. 1,20,02,4.10, of khadi sold Rs. 1,49,84,513, and of the 
wage.s, disbursed about Rs. 80 lakhs. During the eighteen years of the 
c.xistcnce of the A.T.S.A., it produced khadi of the value of Rs. 0,83,57,862, 
the value of the sales being Rs. 9,01,89,231. The total wages disbursed 
have amounted to Rs. 4,10,30,031, representing nearly 60 per cent of the 
cost of production as against 22 per cent in the organized largc-.scalc te.vtile 
industry. The aggregate funds employed in the activities of the associa- 
tion have amounted to about half a crore of rupees. 



village industries 

The artisans benefiting from the work of the A.LS.A. fall mainly 
tinder two groups; spinners numbering 3,24,391 and weavers 25,024. The 
number of ginners, carders and other artisans was only 4,842. Their 
respective shares in the wage bill were Rs. 2,04,20,425, Rs. 1,57,85,288 
and Rs. 48,24,368. Of the total number of artisans 74,051 were Muslims 
and 23,968 Harijans. The sales of goods are transacted through depots 
or bitandars, some run by the A.I.S.A. and others certified by it. The 
former numbered 249 and the latter 94, making a total of 343. Similarly, 
production centres are either run by the A.LS.A. or are certified by if, the 
number of the former was 517 and of the latter 343. 


Khadi Work 



There are two distinct aims the A.LS.A. has placed before itself. The 
first is to see that every home has at least one spinning wheel and every 
village has at least one loom; self-sufficiency in clothing is always in the 
forefront of the programme. But equally important is the other aim of 
adding to the volume of rural employment by stimulating the production of 
hand-spun yarn and of hand-woven cloth by agriculturists and other -sec- 
tions of the rural population. Employment has to be organized, however, 
on a basis which provides for the artisan a standard living wage. 
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During the last ten years, elforts have been niacle gratlualK to raise 
the scale of wages for both spinners and weavers, particularly the foriiier. 
The principle of a living wage was definitely aiiopted in 1935, notwith- 
standing the effect such an increase may have on the selling price of khndi. 
The wage increase has been made possible by an improvement in the 
tools and technique of ivrodiiction. 'i'he problem of reviving the indus- 
try by strengthening its foiindafi«>ns has engaged the attention of the 
A. 1. S. A. all the time; hut during the last ten years especially much 
progress has been made in imi»roving the |»roccsses and tools of produc- 
tion. 'riic local branches of the A. 1. S. A. m.mufaiturc v arious improved 
implements such as hanil-gins, carding Ivows, slivering sets, ttikl'o, spindles, 
winders, cluiikiKo and looms. The Yeravda ('.lunklht, the Magan 
Cfiark/in and the Dhanusfia lakh represent ahnost a revofution in the 
technique of spinning — the re.siilt of constant investigation, research and 
experiment carried on at Sabarmati, Wardha, Hardoli and numerous 
other centres. It is these improvements that mavle it possible to keep 
down the price of khadi in pre-war times ilespite the pavment of wages 
on a gradually increasing scale, as also to effect a vast improvement in 
the quality, durability and finish of the cloth. Another factor that has 
helped in this direction is the systematic training given to all grades of 
workers in the production of yarn and the techniiiue and economics of 
the industrv. There is a central training institute at Sevagram and some 
of the branches also have arrangements for training. 

The All-India Village Industries Association was established much 
hitcr, in December 1934, in pursuance of the following resolution adopted 
by the Indian National Congress at its forty-eighth session : 

“ Whereas organizations claiming to advance nvailnhi have sprung 
up all ovxT the country with and without the assistance of Congressmen, 
and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to the true 
nature of and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 

its inception progrcssiv'c identification with the masses, and whereas village 
reorganization and reconstruction is one of tlic items in the constructive 
programme of the Congress, and whereas such reconstruction necessarily 
implies revival and encouragement of deaii or dying village industries 
besides the central industry of hand-spinning, and whereas this work, like 
the reorganization of Jiand-spinning, is possible only through concentrated 
and .special effort unaffected by and independent of tiie political activities 
of the Congress, Shri J. C. Kumarappa is hereby authorised to form, 
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under the advice and guidance of Gandhiji, an association called the All- 
India Village Industries Association as part of the activities of the 
Congress. The said association shall work for the 'revival and encourage- 
ment of the said industries and for the moral and physical advancement 
of the villages and shall have power to frame its own constitution, to 
raise funds and to perform such acts as may be necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of its objects.” 

The object of the association has been defined as village reorganiza- 
tion and reconstruction, including the revival, encouragement and improve- 
ment of village industries and the moral and physical advancement of the 
villagers of India. The association, under the constitution, is to work 
under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji and is empowered to carry 
on research work, publish literature, organize propaganda, establish 
agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tools and do 
everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of its objects. 

There is a permanent board of management which is responsible to 
a board of trustees who are in charge of the funds and property of the 
association. As the scope of the work of the association is extensive and 
covers the entire field of social and economic life of the village, it is not the 
closely knit body that the A. I. S. A. is. Deliberately, therefore, the 
range of its activities in the direction of production and distribution has 
been restricted. Apart from the boards of trustees and of management, 
the association consists of two grades of members, ordinary members and 
agents. Persons who subscribe to the creed of the association and pro- 
mise to devote the best part of their energy and talents to the further- 
ance of its objects — the relief and service of the poor — in the villages are 
enrolled as members. They have to pledge themselves to live up to the 
ideals of the association and to prefer village manufactures to any other. 
The pledge also requires that the member shall seek the assistance and 
co-operation of all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of 
differences in politics and shall refrain from participating in civil disobe- 
dience so long as he remains in the association. Agents have to sign a 
similar pledge; in addition, they have to render honorary service in the 
village or villages or district where they choose to work. They are 
selected by reason of their knowledge of the area of their jurisdiction, 
their organizing ability and their local influence. At the end of 1942, the 
number of members was 214 and of agents 132. Members and agents 
are expected to send quarterly reports of work done by them. 
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Production and ilistrilnition arc not a distinctive or essential feature 
of the work of the A. i. V. 1. A. I'hc constitution, titerefore, provides 
for work heinp[ carried on tlirouf'h institutions which undertake to abide 
by the rules prescribed by the association and secure alliliation, recogni- 
tion or certification. Alliliation is intciuled mainly for educational ami 
such other bodies which i\ave as their object the promotion of village 
industries and the welfare of villagers. 1 he ol]ice-hearers are re(]uired 
to live up to the ideals of the association anil to supply to it reports of 
the work done in furtherance of its objects. Recognition is granted to 
production centres and certification to distributing agencies on the follow- 
ing conditions: (e) d lie lowest wage jiaid in the production of the 
article must not be lower than the minimum wage of three annas a day for 
eight hours' efficient work, {h) d'he raw materials useil iit its manufacture 
must not be factory-made or imported. If some of them arc, they must 
be enumerated and the percentage of the lost of such raw materials in 
relation to the cost of the manufactured article must be stated. When- 
ever possible, raw materials must be obtaineil from prodticing centres re- 
cognised by the association, or it must be guaranteed that such materials 
conform to the requirements laid down under rules (<:), [h), (r). 
(<•) The article in all its stages of production nuisr be produced bv hand 
or bullock power only. 1 f at any stage other power is used, that must 
be stated, and its cost in relation to the total tost of production must be 
given. 

Certified sellers will be expected to obtain their supplies from 
producing centres recognised by the association. Where this is not 
possible, they may get their supplies from elsewhere provided they 
guarantee that the articles conform to the above requirements. 

For the present, the rules provide for the grant of recognition or 
certification only in respect of the following articles: hand-iioundcil rice, 
hand-ground flour, ^/ZutH/'-pressed oil. village-made (jiir, hand-made sugar. 
(ihhn.uik iioney, hand-nuule paper and stationery, soap from indigenous 
materials, leather goods from the hides of non-slaughtered cows, bullocks 
and buffaloes tanned on a cottage industries basis, and pottery. The 
number of afliliated institutions at the end of 1942 was 14 and of recog- 
nised and certified centres 20 and 37 respectively. 

All these items form part of the programme of work drawn up by 
Gandhiji for the guidance of the association when it was started. The 
programme is being worked out at the headquarters of the association at 
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Maganwacii, Wardha, and througli the affiliated, recognised and certified 
bodies as well as members and agents. The immediate programme con- 
sists in encouraging home-processed or hand-made products required for 
daily consumption by large masses of the population. The fullest use of 
local raw materials, with the aid of local labour and local tools in the 
people’s homes in villages, is the method promoted by the association. 

One of these articles is hand-pounded unpolished rice and another 
hand-ground whole wheat Hour. Both these arc recommended because 
of their greater nutritive value and because of the employment they pro- 
vide in rural areas. Medical authorities hold the view that among the 
labour population in the Far East where rice formed the staple diet, there 
was scarcely any single factor so responsible for the growth of malnutri- 
tion as the consumption of mill-polished rice. This is due to the fact 
that owing to the process of polishing, half the mineral matter, a fourth 
of the proteins and practically the whole of its vitamins and fats are 
removed from the rice. Besides, the process involves a wastage of one- 
sixth of the grain. Owing to the lack of minerals and vitamins, the body 
fed on polished rice is starved of what it essentially needs and is unable 
to assimilate what is of value in other foods. Very similar arc the con- 
siderations which should induce a reversal of the growing use of milled 
Hour. This does not contain enough suitable proteins nor enough suitable 
vitamin A nor enough of certain essential mineral salts. According 
to Sir Robert McCarrison, the bread made from white flour even with 
the aid of yeast is not nearly so good as that made from freshly ground 
wheat flour. Encouragement of hand-processing is, thus, a programme 
that has a special appeal from the point of view of national economy 
when the nation’s food resources have to be conserved and utili^.ed to the 
best advantage. 

Two other items of this programme may be referred to. Village- 
made gur is recommended in preference to refined sugar, for encouraging 
a rural industry and for its superior dietetic value. Modern science tells 
us that white refined sugar contains only the energy-giving carbohydrates 
while gur has a number of useful minerals in addition. Ordinary sugar 
is thus regarded as a chemical product which is a somewhat questionable 
luxury rather than a necessary article of diet. Gur made from sugar- 
cane is available in abundance all over India. In addition, the A.I.V.I.A. 
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has encouraged the preparation of ijiir from the sweet unfermented juice 
tapped from the numerous varieties of palm trees found all over India, 

Oil-pressing is one of the basic industries of our countryside and the 
A.l.V.I.A. Itas devoted considerable attention to its extension and im- 
provement. Sweet oil freslily extracted by village (jhan'n possesses better 
nutritive value tlian mill-pressed oil or vegetable ghee and its use keeps 
alive an industry which is in danger of languishing, 'riie improvements 
cllectcd by the A.l.Wl.A. aim at increasing the output, reducing the strain 
on the animals and lowering the overheat! charges. Hut along with the 
improvements, tltc A.l.\M.A. visualises the ilevclopment — or rather the 
revival — of co-operation hetween the protiuccr and the consumer whirii 
enabled the former to carry on his mdustrv without Iwing calleil upon, as 
is the case at present, to carry a large slock of oil-seeds and thereby to 
sustain losses m a lluctuating market. 

As a h) e-product of the basic industry of oil-pressing, there arc two 
other industries the .A.l.V.I.A. seeks to reorganize — soap-m.aking and the 
manufacture of lamps for burning vegetable oils. ’I'hc use of soap is on 
the increase, hut the iuercased liemand is met by the mill-made product. 
There are raw materials available in parts of llie country which, without 
resort to imported chemicals, cun well be utilized for iniilding up a local 
soap industry. Fdtorts in this direction at Wariiha and Saharmati have 
been successful To meet the modern need for hurricane lanterns and 
reading lamps, the A.1.\M.A. has experimented with various designs of 
lamps suitable for burning the various non-edihle oils available in large 
i}uantities .all over the country. The researches have resulted in the 
designing of the “Magan Deep” — the new vegetable oil lamp. This 
design enables lamps and lanterns fed with kerosene oil to be adapted for 
burning vegetable oil. riie utility ot such a change-over in a period 
when there is an acute shortage of kerosene oil nceil scarcely be stressed. 

Paper-making, though not one of India’s foremost industries, deve- 
loped sufficiently during the Muslim perioil to meet the country’s 
requirements. In modern India, these requirements have grown enor- 
mously and they arc ail met by imported paper or paper made by Indian 
mills from foreign pulp or local raw materials. The war has shown our 
helplessness, our dependence on imports of pulp and paper and the sad 
consequences of the neglect of the indigenous hand-made paper industry. 
For the last ten years, the A. I. V. I. A. has sought to popularise the use 
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of hand-made paper and to increase its outpvit and improve its quality. 
Researches and investigations have enabled these improvements and help- 
ed in the use of local raw materials. 

Only next in importance in the national economy to the manufacture 
of cloth — which is the special province of the A. I. S. A. — is the tanning 
and leather industry which is vital for every village. This industry, like 
others, has decayed with the impact of the new social economic forces. 
Dead animals have become a burden to their owners and while the hide, 
is handled roughly and tanned in a crude manner for immediate export, 
the rest of the carcass is a waste and a nuisance to the localit)'. The ex- 
periments and researches made under the auspices of the A. I. V. I. A. 
have led to the devising of simple, economical and practicable methods of 
disposal of carcasses in \'illages. The carcasses are now removed 
with care and flayed in such a way as to avoid unnecessary cuts. Every 
part of the dead animal is put to some use. From the fleshing glue is 
made, while the entrails and the intestines are converted into guts. The 
fat can be used for lubricating and industrial purposes, and manure is 
obtainable from the powder made out of the boiled flesh and bones. Both 
bones and horns are suitable materials for the manufacture of articles of 
daily use such as combs, hair-pins, knife or umbrella handles. Chrome 
tanning has also been developed as a cottage industry. 

Along with its sister institution, the A. I. S. A., the A. I. V. I. A., 
too, has arrangements for the training of village workers and of special- 
ists in various industries. The industries in which systematic training 
is provided at the institute at Wardha are paper-making and oil-pressing, 
while there are short courses of instruction in soap-making, bee-keeping, 
^///•-making, hand-processing of cereals. Auxiliary and allied institutions 
provide facilities for training in tanning and leather work, manufacture of 
matches, button-making, horn work and the coir industry. 

The way in which Gandhiji wishes to see the revival of village indus- 
tries to take place may well be described in his own words: “I hold that 
the machinery method is harmful when the same thing can be done easily 
by millions of hands not otherwise occupied. It is any day better and 
safer for the millions spread in the seven hundred thousand villages of 
India, scattered over an area nineteen hundred miles long and fifteen 
hundred broad; that they manufacture their clothing in their own villages 
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as they prepare their own food. These villages cannot retain the freedom 
they have enjoyed from time immemorial, if they do not control the pro- 
duction of the prime necessaries of life." 

The path of non-violence with its corollary in the sphere of economic 
life which Gandhiji wishes India and humanity to pursue may he long 
and arduous. But it is certain to lead mankind to its cherished aim of giving 
every individual security of life and liberty ami estahlishing a just and 
stable society. 



A CALL TO STUDENTS 

By Ralph R. Kaithahn 


((STUDENTS arc the hope of the future. . . The future leaders of the 
Onation are to rise from the students.” Such is Gandhiji’s expressed 
faith. Such is the momentous challenge to the Indi3n students. Revolution 
is universal and comprehensive. We arc in that world process. Are we 
to take great steps forward or are we to flounder, at the mercy of the 
forces of selfishness, violence, exploitation and inji-isDce? 

The student in India inherits one of the richest cultures of the world; 
only the Chinese student is equally privileged. He has immense resources, 
material, human and spiritual, at his disposal. The world hungers for 
nothing more than the gift that India might make at this time out of her 
own rich past clothed in a modern, acceptable dress. Gandhiji has 
pioneered along lines which students might tvell fohow up with their own 
contribution. Western civilization is destroying itself because it has not 
yet worked out a' technique of settling its differences creatively and non- 
violently. Gandhiji has experimented most courageously and devotedly in 
this field. His nation has gone with him to a most remarkable degree. 

Most significant results have follorved this non-violent struggle. India 
has built up her self-respect and dignity; a large and important group of 
devoted, constructive nation-builders are now to be found throughout the 
country. India commands the respect of the best of nations. Lovers of 
peace look eagerly to India for a new way by which the conflicts of man- 
kind may be solved in peace — for a method through which a selfless, 
pioneering humanity may be created. We have but started on this long and 
upward trail. Devout students with the scientific jnind and method, with 
rhe courage of the prophet and the determination and patience of the 
pioneer are needed to carry on the torch as it is handed to them by the 
builders of the new India. 
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India has Ih'cii a relentless searcher for 'rniih for centuries. Truth 
for India is somethinf': far more than mere scientific truth, the search for 
which the western world has been niviii}' so nuich of its time and ener^'v 
in recent centuries. India’s educational system follows the lead of the 
west. But she needs also the larger outlook, the larffcr challenge of Truth 
itself. CJandhiji calls our attention to tliis repeatedly. I'or him, 'ITuth and 
God are one. Mere is the link between the risiti of the Himalayas and the 
rishi of the modern scientific laboratory. India is turning to modern 
science most rapidly. It is pood that man develops the techniques of 
control of our material resources that he mav have better tools with which 
to carry on his vocation. Mowever, unless he also carries on unceasinply 
the search for Truth in its fullest sense he will not know his callinp; and 
his tools will become his worst enemies as is sn evident in the mechanised 
world of today. 

It is in such a seltinp that we must evaluate Gandhiji's contribution. 
Me never casts aside an efiicient ami helpful tool. Me has a liefinite place 
for the machine in the society of his dream. I lis point is that the machine 
must be such that it is available to all alike and truly promotes the welfare 
of humanity. Gandhiji is a scientist if ever there was one but a scientist 
of the New Era, one who combines the best of both the western and 
eastern rishi. Me has but indicated the direction. It is for consecrated 
Indian youth to catch the vision of the New Day. 

India is the home of man’s undefeated search for Truth or God. 
Every nation has its sanitary drains, Gandhiji himself once reminded us. 
But few nations are so blessed with Beauty, Goodness ami Truth as India. 
Mo.st students are too little au-are of this plorioiis past. If there are true 
students they must delve into their own past ami make it their own. No 
one has done this more creatively than Gandhiji himself. 

Let us forpet the past for the moment. Active as students are they 
would naturally be impatient witli a dead leadership. Indian students 
riphtly demand a national leadership worthy of these days. But they have 
been so trained in a false environment, so thoroughly weaned away from 
their own past in most cases that it may he diflicult for them to appreciate 
their own great leadership which has drawn so largely from its own rich 
past. But Gandhiji is his own challenge to the student. Me will remain 
so for many generations, Me is what he asks us to lie. 
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Gandhiji has not merely talked about New Life for India. From 
the student halls, from the centres of money-making he moved to the 
village. For, there is where India Jives. There lies the salvation of India. 
Sevagram has become his home, his centre of work, his sanitarium, his 
all. As a student, which he alw'ays is, Gandhiji has studied the village. 
He saw clearly its many problems; poverty, hunger, ill-health and insani- 
tation. Very early he discovered one old, old tool of man that he sensed 
might help to solve these many and great problems. It had been tucked 
away' among the rafters of the village hut. It was the spinning wheel. 
This was Gandhiji’s greatest gift to India — his great challenge to the 
modern student. A good student should study the role of the spinning 
wheel from 1920 to today. A very humble instrument, it has worked 
wonders. One might write a fascinating tale of that old, old e.xtension of 
the cleverness of the human finger. 

The student is naturally in the school or college. These are but 
modern human factories for exploitation. A tremendous sense of frustra- 
tion has come over our students as they have growingly realised this fact. 
Gandhiji was not merely content to point out the fact. He has inspired 
people to pioneer with the New Education. Today a most ambitious 
scheme of education proposed for India shows clearly the imprints of the 
little scientist of the village. Basic Education, although still a wailing 
child, has made every earnest educationist in India think seriously as to 
the new village school. The student ought to carry on this great 
experiment. 

Gandhiji’s constructive programme is a complete and challenging 
blue-print for the future. He starts always from the village as any true 
builder of India must. 

But the most significant contribution of Gandhiji — his greatest chal- 
lenge to the student — is his method. For him the method does make a 
difference. As he struggles against injustice, as we all must if we would 
build anew in these days, he builds even as he struggles. There is not an 
intermediary and terrible period of destruction, of preparation for days 
of construction in the period of peace ahead. No, with attention fixed 
definitely on the sore spot, with a conviction that the base of the problem 
is our own selves, he starts the struggle on a basis of purification — puri- 
fication of all concerned. He has reached back to the past and taken for 
his use those great concepts of life, saiya and ahiinsa. He has brought 
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them tof^ctiicr, with !iis own original and delicate touch iitto what we 
might call a new scientilic discovery, Satyagraha — a new and creative 
approach on the part of a selfless, self-suhcring community to problems 
of exploitation, seliishness and violence. It is a revolutionary method of 
“sweet reasonableness.” U is lirm insistence that right and justice must 
prevail. An adequate understanding of his gift and of its challenge to us 
necessitates a careful study of the use of this most potential weapon during 
the past twentv-livc years. A great corps of research workers is neeilcd to 
devote their entire life and strength to the carrying on of this great ex- 
periment, the results of which arc anxiously aw.iited by all lovers of jicace. 

Here is the programme of .iction for the students: 1. Make the 
village your laboratory and centre of action. 2. Be true 
(searchers of truth). Develop strong and pure bodies, minds and spirits. 
Always act in the open and in truth. Re courageous. Guide all energies 
into productive channels. Live to a studied schedule and never waste a 
moment. Thus lay the foundation for a creative and pioneering pcisonality. 
3. Maintain a strong, living faith in Truth or God. Cultivate the spirit 
of true humility and reverence, devoted in never-tiring, selfless service with 
the unprivileged and needy. 4. Spin and wc.ir khadi. Learn the dignity of 
labour. Promote economic freedom. Work incessantly for India’s 
unity. Rid yourselves of all caste and class feelings and actions. Learn 
and teach the la^hlra hatha. Re faithful to \our mother tongue. 6. Work 
for purposeful and creative education. Pass on your learning to the illi- 
terate and unstudied. 7. Work for clean, healthy and thriving villages; 
for prohibition; for a well-fed nation. 8. Look upon every woman as your 
equal, as your mother or sister and treat her as a co-worker in building 
New India. 9. Re active and responsible citizens. Do not dabble in partv 
politics. Be students of the best in \our nation. Give Mother India voiir 
all in times of crises. 

"I have fixed views on students,” Gandhiji said to me recently. “If 
they want to work they must come out of their schools and colleges and 
give their full time.” Are we ready for that challenge? 
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By Gaganvihari Mehta 

O VER a year ago, the Government of India published an elaborate 
document called Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances. This, 
I feel, was a modest and somewhat misdirected indictment. It is really 
Gandhiji’s responsibilit}' and that responsibility is not merely for the 
August (including September-October) disturbances but for all that has 
gone amiss, all that is wrong and harmful in our political, social, economic 
and cultural life during the last forty years. 

It is now no secret even to the Indian public (from whom all secrets 
are scrupulously guarded) that the delay in the invasion of Burma in the 
autumn and winter of 1942 was due to Gandhiji. It is true that there 
was no such movement in 1943, but experts are busy finding out how he 
was also responsible for the postponement of the invasion in that year 
as well as for the Jap infiltration in the Imphal area this year. Similarly, 
the responsibility for the terrible famine (called “food shortage” by the 
authorities) in Bengal and elsewhere has been directly traced by these 
authorities themselves to none else than Gandhiji who undermined public 
confidence in Government’s currency and credit and thus brought about a 
crisis while he was in jail — although, of course, public confidence in the 
powers-that-be continues as strongly as ever. 

Fundamentally, it is Gandhiji who is standing between this country and 
its freedom. India is always on the verge of independence as after the 
Motagu Reforms, the R. T. C., the Hoare Constitution and the Cripps 
Offer but does not get it because of him. I do not know if Gandhiji was 
also responsible for the delay in the Second Front, slow advance in Italy 
and Russo-British-American misunderstandings, but there is hardly any 
doubt that he is mainly, if not solely, responsible for the present political 
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I'nistration and economic of (he country. I'hc Briti<.Ii uouhi have, 

but for him, taken this country miles ahead in progress, in collaboration 
and co-operation with other parties and leaders — though I don't know 
what prevents them iloing so still. Is it not, therefore, essential to ascer- 
tain Gandhiji’s responsibility for the ills we suffer from? 

This, I suggest, is all the more imperati\’e now that he is free and is 
being approached by various leaders and followers and neutrals and 
nonentities advising him of the course he shoultl non adopt in order to 
resolve the (ircsent deadlock (which according to some authorities docs 
not exist) and unravel the communal tangle — not to mention several other 
minor wrangles. It is true that tnost of us are not clear about our own 
responsibilities and obligations and duties and cannot see our own way 
clearly, nor are wc able to pr.actise our vaunted principles. Hut we are 
all definite as to what (iandhiji should or should not do, ht)w he should 
act and retract, what are his functions and duties and what errors and 
blunders he has committed from time to time. 

Consequently, ite is being asked In some to withdraw the August 
resolution and others to stick to it and stand by it: be is being warned not 
to sec the Quaide-c-Azam as also to tall at his feet; be is being advised to 
co-operate in the war effort and ttot to let ilown his followers, to recognise 
as well as to ignore the Unionist I’arty, to supjsort and condemn the 
Bombay Plan. In short, if 1 were in his jslace (which fortunately is not 
likely), I should not only Ise bewildered by the completely opposite views 
and mutually contradictory advices of friends, adtuirers, foes, followers 
and nincompoops but would in all probability retire from public life for 
good or even scriou.sly think of committing suicide. Mowever, after hav- 
ing discussed the question of what Gandliiji should do with several people 
of different schools of thought, 1 am fully convinced that if (iamihiji 
behaved and conducted himself as we all wouUi like him to do, he could 
save not only the country hut even himself! 


I met, for example, a full-blooded hundred per cent Anti-Fascist who 
definitely and warmly hchl that Gandhiji must now openly declare him- 
self a Friend of the Soviet Union and throw in his lot with the world 
struggle against Fascism, Nazism, Japanism. 

■ “Including Franco?" 1 timidly a.skcd. 
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“Yes. This war is an ideological war — whatever Churchill might 
say about not meddling with the internal affairs of other countries. Those 
who are not with us — except Turkey, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain and 
South America — are against us. Gandhiji’s influence, I am sorry to say, 
is by and large reactionary.” 

“You need not be sorry. But what exactly is meant by this terra 
reactionary?” I enquired. 

“That to which, in our opinion, Stalin’s Government is opposed for 
the time being. For example, it was reactionary to support this war until 
June 22, 1942, but it is reactionary now to oppose it. To prop up Badoglio 
was terribly reactionary until the Soviet itself did so. Now Gandhiji 
because of his indifference to and ignorance of world forces and move- 
ments is totally reactionary. His principle of non-violence is reactionary 
and, therefore, effete in politics where, according to Sorel, violence is the 
sole arbiter. He sapped the fervour of the Bengal revolutionaries and has 
at various times scotched the spirit of national resistance. But for him, 
we would have had a genuinely revolutionary mass movement before the 
war and a revolutionary war front after it.” 

“But surely,” I protested, “the country, if not the Congress Itself, 
has other leaders. Why did they not start a revolution in one direction or 
its opposite?” 

The Anti-Fascist friend was emphatic. “That is the real difficulty. 
Gandhiji so hypnotises the national mind and mesmerises our credulous and 
gullible people that no one is able to oppose him openly. They are all 
‘yes men’ round him who afterwards do exactly as they please. This 
blind faith is irrational and highly inimical to national progress.” 

“But is it Gandhiji’s fault?” 

“Assuredly. Qur people arc uncritical and prone ta follow blindly. 
But it is the duty of the revolutionary leader to change their psychology 
and create rebels. His leadership is a burden on the Congress.” 

“Then, T take it, it was good he once resigned from the Congress?” 

“Not -at all! Are leaders ever entitled to retire from their sphere 
of activity? Does that show a sense of responsibility? Leadership is 
neither a profession nor service that one can retire : it is an obligation to be 
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fiilfillcci until death. Gamihiji nnist not retire, he imM make tltc Congress 
the spearhead of a revolutionary movement." 

On the other hand, the view of a Liberal leader was that Gandhiji 
had put the country on the wrong path for the last sixteen years and had 
followed revolutionary methods which had done inlinitc harm to the 
people. 

"Is he a revolution.irs ?" I asked. 

"Emphatically, yes. What is this programme of civil disohcdience 
and jail-going, lav -breaking and resistance to aiithoritN ami refusal to pa\ 
taxes? Non-violence is itself .i rex olutionart principle because it leads to 
mass upheaval and eventually to xiolence. Hut through these movements 
of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, there xxas no change of heart 
among the rulers nor a paralysis of the .administration, (iandhiii, xxith all 
respect, IS an anarchist if there is one. He beliexes in opposing authoritx 
and disbelieves in securitx Hut if be hcncelorth lolloxxs the path ol 
moderation, he will be successlul; if he allows his extremist tendencies to 
get the better of him, the deaillock and political chaos will continue. If 
he cannot now undergo apprenticeship under a Liberal leader like, sa\, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the least he shouhl do is to listen to their sound 
and sober advice and come back to the path of constitutionalism and 
abandon the barren track of non-co-opcratinn, resistance, disobedience etc." 

A pillar of the Hindu Mahasabha and Samjathav was vigorous in his 
opinion that Cjandhiji was responsible for I lindu-Muslim dissensions by 
giving exaggerated importance to the Muslims since the Khilofol da\s and 
by conceding ex erything to the Muslims at the sacrilice of Hindu interests. 
"He docs not condemn Muslim atrocities in riots and exen tin the Com- 
munal Award, the Congress took up a neutral attitude neither accepting 
nor rejecting it. He has alxvays preached that tcctirn; is not possible 
without communal unity. He is prepared even to concede Pakistan. Tlie 
Mahatma should, therefore, now leave oft xvooing the Muslims and court- 
ing insults from Jinnah. If he cannot join the Mahasabha, he should at 
least do nothing from now on to weaken it and-should strix’e for the unity 
and strength of the Hindus to fight the Muslims." 

My Muslim League friend also held that Gandhiji was the root cause 
of the communal trouble because he alxvays ignored the importance of this 
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issue and now maintained that communal unity was not possible without 
first achieving freedom. Fundamentally, he said, he is a Hindu leader 
and not a national leader because he gives importance to such things as 
untouchabilicy and fasts and Hindu ritual in politics. He has refused to 
concede anything to the Muslims all these years and hence the demand 
for Pakistan. But the key to unity is with him; he must agree to divide 
the country and accept Mr. Jinnah’s terms. 


A capitalist-industrialist was furious at the very mention of strikes 
and industrial unrest. He said it was all due to Gandhiji and his move- 
ment. He is responsible for putting all sorts of crazy ideas in the heads 
of the workers and peasants; he calls them Daridranarayan which is not 
only an insult to God but an intoxicant to the poor. 

“Few perhaps knou that he is opposed to class war and has a theory 
of trusteeship,’' I intervened. 

“Yes! Yes!” he said impatiently. “But it is your Mahatma himself 
who has said times without number that the British rule this country with 
the help of the propertied and rich classes meaning that they are traitors 
and the real patriots are the poor. He says people with real vested 
interests arc the poor and that their welfare should be the test of the 
measures and policies of sivaraj Government; he would even have all titles 
to property investigated by a sovereign national government. Who would 
be safe in such szvaraj7 No uonder the Congress ministries under his 
inspiration 'increased the burden on the textile industry, levied taxes on 
property and wanted to penalise money-lenders and sugar manufacturers. 
Even khadi he advocates as a measure for more equitable distribution of 
wealth so that the millowners might not get money. No, sir! We don’t 
want such swaraj where property will not be safe, profits will disappear, 
labour will become insolent and undisciplined, tenants will defy zamindars 
and officials. The best that Gandhiji can now do is to admit all his errors 
and faults and not do anything which would weaken the economic security 
and stability and development of the country.” 

The labour leader, on the other hand, could not control his indigna- 
tion against the Mahatma for his counter-revolutionary trend and pro- 
capitalist bias. “He is the last bulwark of capitalism and the propertied 
classes in this country,” he declared with red eyes. When I mildly sug- 
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jfcstuil tliat (iaiulliiji was tryiii}; to iilcmil’y liiinsclf with the masses of thK 
country ami liis heart bled for the dtjwntnniden and the poor, he curtlv 
discounted such ideas. "Such conceptions as ‘heart’ and ‘hleedirif:’ are mere 
sentimental hourp[eois notions which do not lit in with the realism* of the 
materialist dialectics of Marxism. What we naiit are lieails, not hearts — 
even heads reaily to be broken in the historic striipule of the world prole- 
tariat. Ciamlhiji sltotild be [)rci>ared to tlirow in his lot with tiiis tremend- 
ous world movement and apree to abolish capital ami private property in 
this country. Otherwise the poor people will have no interest in the 
national stnn>i;le. Why shouhl thev sutler and sacrilice to substitute our 
own tyrants and exploiters f<ir alien ones? Why not then continue the 
present rule which is fundamentallv more anti-b'ascist than a possible 
national }»overnment th)minated bv plutocrats and merchant princes? 
People do not want 'tturu/ for the Ireedom to spin; titey have it even 
now. Unless (iandhiji leails the jmor against the rich, jio widespread 
movement is now possible." 


'I'lie Dewan of an Indian State said that it uas Ciamlhiji who was 
responsible for poisoning the traditional corilial relations between the 
Indian Princes and their subjects anil encour.if'ini' delianee of authority. 
"Who knew of boycotts and luusalf and black llaj's and pickelinR and 
non-payment of taxes and violation of laws and cotirtitift imprisonment 
before he came? Do you remember he criticised the pomp ami show of 
the Princes years aRO at the openiuR of the nindu University in Benares? 
Don’t you remember Rajkot? It is he who is primarily responsible for all 
the troubles and dissensions in the Indian Slates. Hands oit the States, 
1 say! He should no longer meddle with them if he wants self-Roveniment 
in British India which is the concern of the British and British Indians.’’ 
he concluded in one breath. 

But a representative of the Indian States Peoples’ Conference told 
me that Gandhiji’s ideas about the States are meiiieval and feudal. "Me 
has a bias in lavoiir of the Princes who, he thinks, are amenable to Indian 
sentiments and views because after all they arc our own kith and kin. Is 
this not racial discrimination ? Do wc want freedom to substitute Indian 
bureaucracy for the British? Is not the system in the States more retro- 
grade and undemocratic than even in British India? Gandhiji mu.st lir.st 
tackle the problem of tlie Indian State subjects witliont w'hich no solution 
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of the Indian problem is possible. Swaraj will only be won through the 
States.” 

An eminent eeononiist held that Gandhiji must now give up ante- 
diluvian ideas and pre-historie notions like cluirkha and khadi which are 
an economic waste and must turn to large-scale industrialisation and sup- 
port modern economic development. 

Another student of economics, however, said that he could not under- - 
stand why Gandhiji concerned himself only with cloth and not with the 
far more important question of food. Why does he not pay attention to 
the reform of our agriculture and organize a national food campaign? 
He describes himself frequently as a peasant, so why not go back to land? 
Gandhiji must really see that our economic life becomes full and varied 
and suited to our own conditions. He must now busy himself with the 
vital economic problems of the day like food, price control, inflation, 
sterling balances, transport etc. instead of mere political piffle. 

A practical politician was of the firm opinion that Gandhiji is not fit 
for nor meant for politics. He is a moral ascetic, a saint — a sort of 
prophet, if you will, who is temperamentally utterly unsuited for the intri- 
gues and squabbles of political life. It is easier to worship than to follow 
him. He is one of our great religious leaders and reformers — in the line 
of Buddha, Chaitanya, Kabir and Swami Vivekanand. He should leave 
politics to those who can stoop down to its level and know how to fight 
the wiles of British diplomacy and the bluff of the Muslim League. He 

should get out of politics now. 

/ 

But a student of politics 1 met said that Gandhiji' >yas pre-eminently 
the man for our political life: he has foresight and daring, he cair'com-- 
promise and take risks — he is the one man who is a match for the British. 
But the difficulty only arises when he allows his mystical and metaphysical 
notions and his religious susceptibilities and qualms of conscience and the 
“inner voice” to intrude in the sphere of his public work and political 
activities. These intrusions create enormous complications in our politi- 
cal development and divert national energies. Because we accept his 
political leadership, we are not bound to acquiesce in his religious doc- 
trines and tenets. Can he not do something to that mysterious “inner 
voice” of his? If he leaves his religiosity and becomes modern in his 
outlook, he would become an ideal political leader of the nation. 
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As a result of all these clivcourscs, dialogues and discussions, I have 
come to the conclusion that Gandhiji should leail a revolutionary mass 
movement and should also not transgress the limits of constitutionalism; 
that he should strive for Hindu-Muslim unity and also ignore the ques- 
tion completely and should at once surrender to and defy the Muslim 
League; that lie should become the guardian of projierty and wealth and 
should lead a movement of the proletariat for the expropriation of the 
capitalists; that he should not interfere in the affairs of Indian States hut 
must take into hand immediately the problem ol their subjects; that he 
should give up his antiquated methods «)f economic regeneration and at 
the same time expand their scope; that he is quite unfit for political life 
hut is also so qualified tliat he should leave oli all other activities and 
devote himself entirely to it. 

I have also come to the conclusion that although Gandhiji is mainly 
responsible for all our failures and defeats and frustration, all the work 
of the nation should be taken up by him and the burden borne by him. 

It is also clear that he should join all the parties and organi/.ations at 
one and the same time. 

Is it a small achievement of ours that we ha\'e come to realise so 
fully and acutely what are Gandhiji’s duties and now know precisely what 
he should and should not do? 
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By M. Chalapathi Rau 


I N October 1913, hundreds of Indians, men, ^Yomen and children, 
crowded into the town of Newcastle in Natal under the leadership of 
a thin, little, limping man who had taken a vow to eat only one poor meal 
a day. They were mostly miners from Northern Natal and were on 
strike as a protest against the £3 tax levied on their freedom and the 
freedom of their wives, sons and daughters. They had no homes for 
they had given up the quarters provided by their masters and had no 
worldly goods except wearing apparel and blankets. They had only the sky 
for their roof, the open veldt for their bed and their faith in their leader. 
And, luckily, that leader was Gandhiji and even in those days he seemed 
dogged and had a look of “sureness and content.” He found shelter with 
a middle class Indian who had a small plot of land and a small house. 
The house became a caravanserai and the kitchen fire knew no rest day 
and night. More and more men came trudging along the muddy roads 
in inclement weather. Soon the crowd increased to thousands and some 
of them Avere ex-criminals. But there were no incidents and the days 
passed quietly. 

Hoav am I to house and feed them, thought Gandhiji. There seem- 
ed a way out. Why not turn these pilgrims of faith into soldiers of 
Satyagraha .' Why not take this “army” into the Transvaal and see them 
deposited in jails or settled at Tolstoy Farm where good Kallenbach would 
make the necessary arrangements? But the strength of the army was now 
about 5,000. there Avas no money for railAV'ay fare and the TransA^aal border 
Avas distant. Gandhiji decided to march on foot. 

“I had no' alternatiA'^e except to harden my heart,” writes Gandhiji 
of that historic decision, The miners had their AA'iA'es and children Avith 
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them but none of them would ro back to the mines. The rules of the 
march were read out. There was to be a daily ration of only a pound 
and a half of bread and an ounce of sugar for each soldier. They were 
not to keep more clothes than necessary, nor touch any one’s property 
on the way. They were to welcome arrest, bear patiently with abuse, 
and even Hogging. 

On Otober 28 the caravan started on its march and safely reached 
Charlestown, a small border town of 1,000 people, where only the women 
and children could be lodged. The rest camped in the open and did their 
own scavenging and swee|)ing. More labourers arriveil from Newcastle 
and the kitchen was active all the twenty-four hours. The ration now 
consisted of rice and diil. Mut there were hungry looks and the commis- 
sariat had its limitations. (Jaiulhiji was the leader among the cooks and 
assumed the thankless task of serving the fond. 'I'hcre was cither too 
much water in the dol or the food was insiiOicienlly cooked but the ar/ny 
gulped it down cheerfully, "riiere was no indiscipline, no display of 
temper. The stream of labourers still continued by rail and road. Two 
women with grim courage reached the camp though their children died on 
the way. Ciandhiji telegraphed to the Ciovernment that the marchers 
could be arrested at Charlestown itself before reaching the Tran.svaal 
border. There was no reply for a week. I'resh instructions were issued 
to the army. Tliey were to trudge twenty to twenty-four miles a day for 
eight days till they reached Tolstoy Farm or were arrested on the way. 

On November b at fi a.m. 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 children 
offered prayers and began the march “in the name of find." Mounted 
police were on duty at the border gate, a mile from Charlestf)wn. Gandhiji 
went up to them instructing the army to cross over when he signalled. 
Kut while he was still talking to the policemen, the mass of cheering, 
shouting Indians, in their ragged clothes, made a rush and crossed into 
Volksrust, on the other side of the border. The police did not arrest 
them. In a few minutes there was order and the march into the Transvaal 
began. As the procession passed through the streets of Volksrust, the 
Europeans who had threatened violence gave no trouble. Eight miles 
more and in the evening the pilgrim band reached Palm ford. They took 
their scanty rations and spread themselves in the air. Some talked, some 
sang bhajnns. But some of the women, who had carried their children 
in their arms, were exhausted and had to be left behind as lodgers with 
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an Indian shop-keeper. At dead ol" night Gandhiji was arrested. But 
the niarcii continuedjn tlie. morning and Gandhiji who was released oh 
hail rejoined them. He was again arrested at Standerton but again re- 
leased dh bail. He rejoined the pilgrims before they had proceeded 
hardly three miles. 

The programme was kept up to schedule. They were nearing 
Johannesburg and only four days’ march was in front of them. Their 
spirits rose higher and higher and the Government was getting more and 
more anxious. On November 9, Polak, who had been sent by Gokhale 
from India, joined the party at Teaktvorth. On the same day Gandhiji 
was arrested for the third time in four days and taken to Heidelburg. 
Polak assumed leadership of the army. At Greylingstad, while the night 
wind was howling and they lay about in the rain, they tvere informed that 
arrangements were complete for their arrest. Next morning they reach- 
ed Balfour, thirteen miles away, in three hours and found three special 
trains drawn up. They were after all to be deported to Natal. But 
they were obstinate and asked for their thin, little, limping man and pro- 
mised to board the train if he advised them. Polak tried persuasion and 
they finally agreed to board the train, about 2,000 humble heroes, without 
homes, without jobs and now without their leader. They had to suffer 
great hardships on the way and later languish in . jails. Their chief 
leaders were imprisoned, Gandhiji in Bloemfontein, Kallenbach in Pretoria 
and Polak in Germinston. There were spontaneous riots throughout 
Natal and protests from India. The pilgrims won in the end. , The 
£ 3 tax was abolished. Truth gained a great victory. 

There tvas to be a more fateful march about twenty years later in 
the ampler regions of India. But, since those anxious hours of vigil on 
the road to the Transvaal, life has been one long march to Gandhiji. Soul 
lorce came to have its own strategy and Phoenix Settlement and Tolstoy 
T'ann, Sabarmati and Sevagram have been but resting places for the march 
of truth. On his final return from South Africa to India, Gandhiji started 
on a tour of the country in 1915, true to his promise to Gokhale. It was 
a tour of transfiguration, for himself and for the country. The tumul- 
tuous welcomes and magnificent receptions left him untouched. His aim 
was to acquire first-hand knowledge but the result was an education for 
the country. Before students in Calcutta in March he condemned assas- 
sinations at a time when secret societies and terrorism were in fashion. At 
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the Madras Law Dinner in April, Ite proposed tlie toast of the Hritish 
Empire and enunciated "tlie right to rebel” as the inalienahle right of a 
British citi/cn. Again in Madras he declared that in tolerating foreign 
rule, India had never bargained for foreign culture. At Mayavarain he 
touched on social reform and fuadt-dii. 'I'he speeches of 1915 constitute 
a gospel which has not become stale after thirty years — the gospel of non- 
.violence, anti-untouchability, !•«///, and the right to rebel. 

Gandhiji elaborated the theme in his 1916 tour with a true gr.ice .tnd 
economy of speech unknown so far to the ct^untrj. At Madras he spoke 
on social service to the public, on fxinilr.'Iii to missionaries, on his Satea- 
graha Ashram to students. On December 22, he made a remarkable 
speech on “Economic sersus Moral Progress” at Allahabad. It was 
Bihar that was to know liim first as a man of action. I'he Champaran 
campaign of 1917 was brief but brilliant. I'o tbe district magistrate's notice 
to (piit, he replied he was unable to leave the district : “My desire is pureh 
and singly for a general search for knowledge.” 1919 was a busy year. 
In Gujarat lie undertook with characteristic thoroughness to organize a 
monster petition in connection with the Congress-I.eague scheme, b'ainine 
in Kaira district took him deep into the villages. At this time he was so 
busy that in a letter to ludiati Opinion he wrote, “I have been irresistibly 
drawn into many activities... 1 hardly cope with them and local daily 
correspondence. Half of mv time is jiassed in the Indian trains.” 

There was to be more travelling in trains and more trudging in the 
countryside. The agitation against the Kowlatt Bill took him on Using 
sisits to Bombay, Allahabad, Madras, Tanjore and as far as Negapatam. 
The gatherings ssere large and the distances long but his energv was 
phenomenrd. Outbreaks of violence found him in a penitent mood. “It 
is not Satyagraha," he emphasized again and again. There was a lull 
but It was short. The non-co-operation mosement inaugurated by 
Gandhiji in a letter to Lord Chelmsford on June 12, 1920, w.is perhaps 
the most stirring campaign in the strategy of Satyagraha. zVfter fits 
great moral victory at the Calcutta session of the Congress, he marched 
from triumph to triumph. The Congress and KhiUifot organizations 
w'erc at his command. 'I'he Ali brothers accompanied him. It was a 
tour of mass conversions to the new creed symbolised by the spinning 
wheel and the Gandhi caj). Remarkable scenes, to become common 
later, were witnessed for the lirst time. In a Bihar village when Gandhiji 
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and his party were stranded in the rain, an old woman came seeking out 
Gandhiji. “Sire, I am now one hundred and four,” she said, “and my 
sight has grown dim. ' I have visited the various holy places. In my own 
house I have dedicated two temples. Just as we have had Ram and 
Krislma as uvatars, so also Mahatma Gandhi has appeared as an avatar,' 
1 hear. Until I have seen him death would not appear.” This simple 
faith moved India’s millions and the Mahatma, who was no longer a mere 
name hut living flesh and blood, had to endure the tyranny of love. In 
Assam, he put it bluntly to a crowd of 25,000. Would they content 
themselves with merely hearing him speak and then quietly return to their 
homes? Or would they work for sxvarap Twenty-five thousand voices 
greeted him: “We can never allow you to leave us.” If they were 
genuine, Gandhiji said, let them surrender their foreign cloth. A huge 
bonfire followed. 

The long, triumphal tour was illuminated throughout with bon- 
fires. The people were in a mood of self-surrender. They would wait 
from dawn to dusk for him, villagers came from distant places and waited 
at wayside stations with torchlights for his darshan in the nights. So, 
from Aligarh to Dibrugarh and then as far as Tinnevelly he went from 
village to village, from town to town, sometimes speaking in temples and 
mosques. He could be seen huddled up in third-class compartments writ- 
ing letters in the running train, or sleeping on the bare platform among 
motley crowds in the most unconcerned manner. The prostitutes of 
Barisal, the Marwari merchants of Calcutta, Oriya coolies, railway 
strikers, Santals eager to present khadi chaddara, all claimed his attention. 
There were local problems, the grazing tax in Andhra, the Moplah 
trouble in Malabar. Why had the Bengalis beeome pleasure-loving? 
Why were the Tamils, such good workers in South Africa, so slow in 
taking to khadi? These questions troubled him. It was on this tour 
that Gandhiji, in a moment of excruciating self-inquisition, put on loin-eloth. 
The country was thrilled, awed and hushed. Great events seemed imminent. 

The trials and sufferings of 1922-24 could not quench Gandhiji's 
spirit. To the Belgaum Congress in December 1924, he re-asserted his 
faith: “Satyagraha is search for Truth and God is Truth. Ahimsa is 
the light that reveals the Truth to me. Swaraj is part of that Truth.. . 
Go through your districts, spread the message of khadi and Hindu- 
Muslim unity and take up in hand the youngsters of the country and make 
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them real soldiers of fzctinij.” Stum alter this he undertook a tour of 
preparation in 1925. I'here was still orthoiioxv in the Kathiawad villaj'cs 
and he went there lor tlie third time, d'ln- iintoiiehahles Hocked to him 
witli complaints and loimil preat comlort. Hut he had his own com- 
plaint against them. “Give iiji carrion and spin," he remonstrateil to them. 
At Maws'ol he insisted on the orthodox people leaviny, rather than alhnv 
Marijans to sit in a separate corner ttt hear him. With little parables and 
Stories and reluikes (iandhiji eflected a transformation till Dhed musicians 
san}>: in a Jain I'entleman’s household and even Brahmin priests held meet- 
ings of Marijans. 

In May and June, (iandhiji visiteil Bengal villages anil found it a 
satisfying sight. Comilla set up a new standard for piihlic addresses: 
“Two per cent wear khadi; six per cent wear ntill-khadi ; 20 per cent hall- 
khadi and half mill-khadi: two per cent spin regularly.. .” and so it went 
on and (iandhiji was delighted with this marshalling of facts. I'icry and 
passionate words (lowed from him in those days of fullilment. “ Under- 
stand that the slaver) of India is coarser than the coarsest khadi," he told 
the citizens of Chittagong, "that the pauperism of India is inlinitely 
coarser than the coarsest Chittagong khadi.” In Bogra district, he found 
to his delight seven-yoar old girls and SO-ycar olil women helonging to the 
Muslim community pulling away yarn at the rate of 500 yards without 
knowing who Mahatma (iandhi was. There were also moments ol merci- 
ful chastisement. He went to Travancore and Cochin and chastised the 
people for untouchahility and the drink evil. Me went to U.I’. -.md 
chastised the people for Sanskritised Hindi and I’ersianised Urdu. At 
Santiniketan Borodada, elder brother of Uahindranath 'I'agore, sumn'cd 
up the effect of the tour to Gandhiji, "All those that oppose you will dis- 
appear like the hubbies of time. Truth will comiuer!” 

Four years of prejiaration and by 1929 there was a new spirit in 
the country and Maliatma Gandhi dropped ominous hints of a struggle: 
“A man who is made for freedom has got to take tremendous risks and 
stake everything." There was a temiio of disalicction everywhere and- 
men were tired of merely talking in councils, (.)n March 2, 19-^9. 
Gandhiji sent his 11 -point ultimatum to the \'iceroy through Reginald Rey- 
nolds: “If you cannot see your way to deal with these evils and my 
letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the eleventh day of this month 
1 shall proceed with such co-workers of the nslinivi ns 1 can take lo dis- 
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reprd the provisions of the Salt Laws.” The Viceroy’s reply was curt, 
brief and \\ooden. On bended knees I asked for bread and received 
a stone -instead,” wrote Gandhi ji. On March 11, on the banks of the 
Sabarmati, he gave his “last message and testament”; “Our case is strong, 
our means the purest and God is witli us. There is no defeat for the 
SatwagraHis till they give up the truth. I pray for the success of the battle 
which begins tomorrow.” 

rruth was once again on the march and Dandi became known to 
the whole world. It was not a heterogeneous, unprepared and baffled 
crowd like the marchers of Newcastle whom Gandhiji led this time. He 
took care in the selection of Satyagrahis. There vas no little difficulty. 
Many were clamouring but few could be chosen. Women were eager to join 
but Gandhiji gave a .'•cason for Ins refusal which appealed to them: “I 
must be considerate to the opponent. If we put women in front, the 
Government may hesitate to inflict on us all the penalty that they might 
otherwise inflict. A delicate sense of chivalry is what decides me against 
including the women in the first batch.” Mirabcn and Reginald Reynolds, 
file aged Imam Saheb and Mahadev Desai were to be left behind for 
“greater and far more sacred tasks” — to conduct the activities of the 
ashram. In Young India of March 12, a list of 79 Satyagrahis, all prac- 
tically from the ashram, ranging from Gandhiji aged 61 to boys of 16 
appeared. They included khadi students, graduates of the Gujarat 
\ddyapith, untouchable weavers, a former postman from Burma, a dairy 
expert,* a dyeing teacher, an editor, a Sanskrit scholar in charge of the 
ashram tannery. 

Day after day Mahatma Gandhi explained his programme, answer- 
ed questions, preached his message at morning prayers. There was no 
limit to the number of visitors to the ashram and press reporters broke 
the sanctity oi prayer grounds. There was a cryptic letter from the Re- 
volutionary Party to “Comrade Gandhi,” giving him three years' time 
to try his non-violence. A German doctor sent a beautiful drawing exe- 
cuted by himself along with a letter that in "far-off Germany, a humble 
fellow pilgrim is praying for him and his work every morning and even- 
ing.” “God guard you,” said a New York message from John Haynes 
Holmes. Persistent rumours were afloat of Gandhiji’s impending arrest 
and deportation. On March 11, the crowd swelled to about ten thousand 
when the evening prayers were held. 
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On the morning of Marcli 12 at six, with the whole world watching 
on, Gaiidhiji started M'ith his 79 Satyagraliis on the historic march to 
Dandi. A huge crowd followed, h'or miles and miles, roads were 
watered and hestrewn with green leaves and flags and festoons gave the 
ajipearance of a ^esti^•al to the marcli of law-hreakers. At the head of 
the procession Ciaiulhiji set a last pace with his staff in hand. “Like the 
historic march of Ramachamlra to l.anka the march of Dandi would lie 
memorable,’’ exclaimed Motilal Nehru in a message. “Like the exodus 
of Israelites under Moses,” said I’.C. Ray. "I lie Satyagrahi hand liad a 
fatiguing journey through the heat and dust of the Khcda villages. At 
Aslali, Gandhiji declared that he w<itild not return to the (ifhratn until he 
got the salt tax repealed. 

The enthusiasm ol the crowds was so great that even four days after 
the commencement of the march, Mahadev Desai had didiculty in seeing 
Gandhiji at Nadiad. It was six in the e\ening and thousands were 
thronging the wide space outsiile the famous temple of Santram. 
Gandhiji was being gently massaged in an attic while he spoke to the 
workers: "I see that you have miscalculated the distances hetween 
places. 1 had no intention of covering more than ten or twelve miles at 
the outset hut we have been doing lifteen miles ilaily.” Me decided to 
have a day of rest every week on Monday. ’I’wo or three members of 
the party had felt the eltects of fatigue and hail to use a Inillock cart. 
“God willing, 1 hope to do the whole march on foot,’’ said Gandhiji. "My 
feeling is like that of the pilgrim to Amarnath or Radrinarayan . . . for me 
this is nothing less than a holy pilgrimage.” After further iliscussion the 
programme was altered. Gandhiji's energy at this time was amazing. At 
four in the morning he was seen writing letters by the moonlight as the little 
lamp had gone out for want of oil and he would not wake uji anvhody. 

On March 29, at Bhatgam, in the Surat district, he made what lie 
called an “introspective” speech. The local workers had ordered milk 
from Surat to he brought in a motor lorry, had provided for a labourer 
to carry a kitson burner on a stool for the night journey and incurred 
other expenses. He rebuked them severely: “In the light of other 
discoveries, what right have 1 to criticise the Viceroy’s salarv? This is 
not a battle to be conducted with money.’’ 'I'he march continued and 
the message came in clearer and firmer tones. In an elo(]uent note in 
Young India, Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, wrote, “Today the 
pilgrim marches onward on his long trek. Stall in hand he goes along 
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the dusty roads of Gujarat, dear-eyed and firm of step. . Eighteen 
members of tlic party had to take two days’ rest at the Broach Sevashram. 
There was a mild case of small-pox. One of them had fever for a short 
time. But the rest of the company were fit and marching daily. Dandi 
was reached on April 5. The 200-milc march came to an end. 

Next day Gandhiji took his volunteers to the sea after prayers, broke 
the salt law and called on the whole country to break it. Then followed 
an amazing campaign for which there is no adequate parallel even in the 
long and picturesque history of Gandhian Satyagraha. Day after day, he 
went to the surrounding villages and delivered the message of disobe- 
dience. Meanwhile he was sending his weekly dispatches to Young India, 
brief descriptions of the march, editorial comments of varying length and 
detailed instructions to workers; "Let me distinguish between the call 
ol 1920 and the present call. The call of 1920 was a call for prepara- 
tion, today it is a call for engaging in the final conflict." The “war news” 
poured in. Government repression was intense, brutal. Gandhiji wrote 
an article under the heading “Goonda Raj": "Even Dyerism pales into 
insignificance. The duty before the people is clear. They must answer 
this organized hooliganism with great suffering." Civil disobedience 
everywhere was answered with firing and lathi charges. Gandhiji’s own 
reaction was to make a more definite breaclt of the salt law at Dharasna. 
A notice to the Viceroy was prepared. It was to be a gruelling battle, 
the climax of the campaign. 

But on May 4, Gandhiji was arrested in a strange manner. At 12-4S 
a.m. the district magistrate of Surat, two Indian police officers armed with 
pistols and some 30 policemen armed with rifles silently and suddenly 
came into the peaceful little compound where Gandhiji and the Satya- 
grahis were sleeping. They surrounded the party. The British officer 
went up to Gandhiji’s bed, turned a torchlight on him and said, " Are you 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi?" "You want me?” enquired Gandhiji 
gently and added, "Please give me time for ablutions." There was no 
objection. While Gandhiji cleaned his teeth, the officers, time-piece in 
hand, stood watching him. As the volunteers gathered round Gandhiji 
the police made a cordon. Soon the cordon was relaxed and the volun- 
teers had access to their leader. “Mr. District Magistrate, may I know 
the charge under which I am arrested? Is it under Section 124?" asked 
Gandhiji, remembering, perhaps, the "great trial” of 1922 under that 
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“prince of section.s." “No, not under section 124, 1 have jtoi a uritten 

oriler," replied the magistrate. “Would you mind reading it to me," 
a.sked Gandhiji. I'lie magistrate rend it out. 'I'lic arrest vvas iiiulcr 
l^egulalion XX\' of J827. It tvas now nearing 1 a.m. Gandhiji packed 
up his fe« necessities and handed over (tapers to a volunteer. "Please 
give me a few minutes more for prater,” he asked. Phis was granted, 
l ie asked one of the Satyagrahis to recite his favourite hymn with whieh 
they had hegun their march, (iaiulluji stood up, his eyes closed, his he.ul 
bent, while the hymn was sung. All ot the (larty then howeil before him 
one by one and hade an aliectionate farewell. A (lolice constable took 
charge of his two kh.uii satchels .md .i small bundle of clothes. At ten 
(tast one they (tut him in the hurt and soon he was out (tl sight. “At tlcad 
of night, like thietes thc\ came to steal him awa\," observed Mirabcn. 

It is difficult to sa\ whether IVuth won in that terrilic cani(iaign ot 
1930 or receiMii a setback iteiaiist the (xtvernment broke the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact. Hut b\ 1933 (iandhiji was on the march again. .Men’s 
spirits were weary and the backgrminil was dillerent. "Dn tiif'iu- rk hin, 
theen rupiyc. patuh inptyr” drawled on the thin little man with a smile 
on his face this time. The s(.<,ne was to bcionie familiar soon throughout 
the country. On November 7, 1933. he starleil from Wardha on a 
.strenuous tour for u[)lift of 1 lanjaits, se\ent\ million [>eo(de. tle(>resseil 
and lowly and downtrodden for whom he had suttered and tasted and 
won trium|ihs. Me had no rest from work ami no respite Irom crowds 
and could often snatch slee[i onl\ while traiellmg in car. 

Barrister, Sandal-maker, Satjagralii (leneral, he was now an indefat- 
igable auctioneer. Welcome addresses, caskets, even garlamls were aut- 
tioned on the spot. Harijans were his tirst love anti he must collect 
money lor them. INen Iiuro()eans woulei bid, .Sanatanists would 
come to argue with him anti go away converteil, children rose to the 
height.s of renunciation and woultl freely give away their ornaments. But 
the auctioneer would insist on getting yet more everywhere and there are 
many accounts ot those little e(»ics of (tersuasion. A little girl (uit llowers 
in his hand. Me asketl, "Why tion’t you (treseiit your ring to the Marijan 
fund?” “Yes, ! give it now," she saiti. "No, [)lease tion’t. Your mother 
or father will question you, if you give it away,” he saiti. “No, Sir, never 
mind, you keep the ring.” She hung her head, [nilleti a long face, she 
pleaded. “Give it then,” he said and it was given. He took a citij'.ens’ 
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casket at one place and started: “Its price is Rs. 250.” “Its price is 
Rs. 75,” he corrected himself. “Rs. 300'*, offered somebody. “I have 
got Rs. 1,000 for caskets,” said the great auctioneer. “Rs. 300, once, 
Rs. 300 twice. I expect more. Come along.” The bid went up. 
“Where are the purses?” he insisted when a district board address was 
presented. Tlie same good humour and impishness prevailed every- 
where. Meeting an Ayurvedic doctor, he asked, “Is there a cure for 
untouchahility?” But a palmist had short shrift. He was asked to pay 
Rs. 1,000. “I am a Harijan worker, my time is precious,” said Gandhiji. 

“Give me a quarter anna, half an anna, anything you can”, was the 
refrain throughout in CP., in Bcrar, in Delhi, in the remote south. 
“Andhras are no Scotsmen," he said and Andhras loosened their fists. 
One man offered to pay down Rs. 116 for every minute of Gandhiji’s stay 
in his house. Gandhiji would often attend to little details of life. He 
lifted up the chin of a Harijan child and said, “Blow your nose clean.” 
He made stirring speeches in Kerala where Harijans had yet to win their 
victories. At Trivandrum he found time to correct the accounts of the 
Harijan Hostel. The crowds were as large as when he went on his 
political campaigns, not to collect money and to rebuke people for their 
sins but to ask them to defy the laAvs which they hated. At the beach 
meeting in Madras there was a crowd of 100,000. The four months' 
tour was cut short reluctantly because there was a more insistent call from 
Bihar. “How much have you collected?” asked inquisitive Americans 
towards the close of the tour. “Three lakhs and fifty thousand,” he said. 
“How do you propose to spend it?” “In constructive work, not for pro- 
paganda,” he answered. 

Bihar, where the great earthquake of 1934 had swallowed up 
thousands and done immense damage, claimed his attention next. It was 
not a tour of mere sympathy or help, it was a tour of education. Address- 
ing women in purdah at a place he said, “Has this calamity taught you 
nothing? Why this foolishness {purdah) ?” The collections went on, 
women again rose to the occasion and surrendered their jewellery. He 
exhorted people again and again: “To give money for bad work or no 
work at all is to make beggars. We do not want to turn India into a 
land of beggars. And you must put away untouchahility from your hearts 
and lives.” "Work, work! Do not beg, but work! All for work," he 
would say. 
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In all his moments of triumph and of agony, Ganclhiji has preached 
the same gospel. In 1937 after the temple-entry proclamation he went 
on a pilgrimage of peace to Travancorc and even the Namlnidris opened 
temples to Harijans. But he wanted more. Me has always wanted 
more. He alone knows how to ask of his people or when to chastise 
them or when to call them for greater efforts. His nearness to the people 
of all provinces has been uiuquc. He has foxmd much to bemoan but 
he has also found much to inspire him. He found a handloom in every 
Assamese home and was delighted with a people whom he had by mistake 
once classed with the Bhils and Pindaris. In P.astern Bengal he found 
great work amidst great poverty. The beauty of the landscape of 
Travancorc, the simplicity of the people of Malabar in spite of their social 
sins, have hcen an insitiration to him. Among the brave Pathans he has 
found friends. And while he has moved among the people, they in their 
turn have come to understand the transfiguration of a mere man into a 
Mahatma. 

In the many moving stories told by Mahadex’ Desai with inimit- 
able charm we see the closeness of the parallel to the preaching of 
Christ's gospel. But Ciandhiji has never encouraged belief in miracles 
e.\ccpt the miracle of faith and work. When a Namasiulra told him that 
he had been cured of paralysis by uttering Gandhiji’s name, he was 
severely rebuked. “It was (iod that cureii vou, not 1," said Gandhiji. 
Often he has broken into a cry of agony: “When 1 hear shouts of 'Victory 
to Mahatma Gandhi’ every sound of the plirase pierces my heart like an 
arrow. If only I tlxougbt for the moment that the shouts could win 
s%c(traj, 1 could reconcile myself to my misert. Wlien 1 find that people’s 
time and energy was spent in mere useless siiouting, while at the same time 
real work is given the go-by, how I wish tiiat they sltould instead of shout- 
ing nty name, prepare and light up a funeral pyre for me and that I might 
leap into it and once for all extinguish the fire that is scorching my heart." 
No acclamations, no caskets, no canonisation, no monuments for him but 
the creation of a moving faith in the hearts of men. That has been the 
unsparing gospel for thirty vears since those earlv troubled days in October 
1913 in Newcastle. 
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By Mahadev Desai 


I AM not giving away any secrets when I begin this article with an 
anecdote connected with Gandhiji’s last meeting with the Viceroy. When 
both the Viceroy and Gandhiji realised that there was, for the time being, 
no meeting ground between them, the Viceroy wondered if they should 
meet again. But if there was going to be no fresh approach, where was 
the good of each wasting the other’s time? But would not the public be 
shocked at such an abrupt ending to the "negotiations”? 

The Viceroy said he agreed that it would be a manly course to let the 
public know tltc naked reality rather than allow them to beguile themselves 
with false hopes. “Then when will you leave for Segaon?" H. E. 
wondered. 

"This evening, if I can. Of course, I am at your disposal as long as 
you should need me. I can easily stay until the 13th,” said Gandhiji. “But 
if there is no need I should like to rush back to Segaon at once. My heart 
is there. I have left a number of patients there. They are among the 
most valued of my co>w'orkers, and I am happiest when with them.” 

Those wlio have not come in close touch with Gandhiji might well 
exclaim: "What a queer thing this! No public man in the world has yet 
been known to talk in this fashion.” 

Quite right. But that is at once his strength and weakness. Nursing 
those who are ailing mentally and physically has been a passion with him 
throughout his life. But for his fundamental objection to vivisection, he 
might have been a physician and a surgeon. 

But though he chose law as liis profession and then public life claimed 
the bulk of his time, the passion has remained and developed from what 
it once was — a hobby — to a sort of spiritual need. 


GANDHIJI 


In one of his most intimate articles recently written in Gujarati, he 
wrote: “1 needed the solitude of Sevagram. It has been my experience 
that 1 can draw my inspiration only from my natural setting — the sur- 
roundings in which 1 live. Since the iliscovery of Satyagraha I have hecir 
fixing up my abode in what are called tifliramf and pursuing my sadhana 
there. But Sevagram 1 have hesitated to call by tlie name of afhrtim. ! 
had originally thought of living and w(*rking there in solitude. 

‘‘But in spite of myself the place has developed into an ttslinim with- 
out any rules and regulations. It is growing and new huts are springing 
up. Today it has becf)me a liospital. in jest 1 have called it a ‘Monie 
for the Invalids.’ 1 am physically ami even mentally an invalid and 1 have 
collected about myself a crowd of invalids. 

“1 have even likened it tf» a lunatic asylum — by no means an inappro- 
priate comparison. Surely frionij through the spinning wheel can be the 
proposition only of a lunatic. But luckily lunatics are unaware of their 
lunacy. And so I regard myself as sane." 

Well, it is these ailing and the infirm and the so-called lunatics that 
give him his inspiration. When we arc away from hcadciuarters the letters 
to be placed on the top of the day's post must be from these. Mis most 
concentrated work, his most important talk or interview, may be interrupt- 
ed by anyone seeking his advice about the diet, bath and treatment of 
these patients. 

Curiously enough, everyone knows his weakness in the matter, and 
so only with one or two rare exceptions has the Working Committee met 
outside Wardha. The formal meetings have been held in Wardha but 
the informal and more important ones have been held in the little mud hut 
where Gandhiji dwells, the smallest and yet the neatest little tenement in 
the colony. 

It is there that men like Lord Lothian and Sir Stafford Cripps have 
had talks with him. There is no furniture but the Sevagram-made palm- 
leaf mats spread on the floor, a stool being sometimes provided for those 
who cannot manage to sit cross-legged. 

Though the absence of furniture leaves enough floor-space, we arc 
sometimes hard put to it when there arc deputations of ten to fifteen people 
wanting to interview him. The walls are decorated with j)aim trees in 
clay relief done by Miraben, for whom the hut was originally made, but 
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whose gipsy biood will not allow her to stay in one hut for any length of 
time. 

A palace he could have, did he but wish it; a summer villa midst the 
pine-clad hills; but all he wants is just a simple mud hut and leisure for the 
cure of others’ ills. The luxury of Ind could well surround him, the pomp 
and panoply of great display; but he prefers the spinning wheel and 
children. The simple life is Gandhiji’s chosen way. At first at Sevagram 
he sought seclusion, but round his hut his ashram grew apace. For how 
can he seclude himself who's known to and sought by men of almost 
every race? 

There are two classes of people, says Karel Capek; one class loves 
to collect odds and ends until their abode is littered with them, the other 
class will have as few things for themselves as they possibly can. Gandhiji 
combines in himself both the types, having the fewest possible needs and 
yet collecting all kinds of odds and ends. 

Even like his memory, which retains the essentials and rejects the 
unessentials, his odds and ends, which you find collected in the hut, have 
their uses for him, and the moment he needs a nail or a pin or some card- 
board or an envelope made by the hand from waste-paper, his finger 
unerringly falls on the proper place. 

But to turn to the mud hut, whatever the number of visitors and what- 
ever the time, the little hut remains the scene of Gandhiji’s various activi- 
ties from morning until night. At 1 1 o’clock everyday it is turned into a 
dining-room, for Gandhiji’s instructions regarding the diet of the patients 
are final, in spite of their general treatment being in charge of Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar. 

So the patients — among whom have been distinguished people like 
Jairamdas Doulatram, member of the Working Committee — have their 
meals served before Gandhiji, who looks into every little detail. 

Within an hour after this the hut becomes office with the day’s post 
and newspapers, and after he has heard the main items or cast his eye 
over the post, it becomes his siesta-room, the time being utilized by his 
many helpers too for the same purpose. 

Then writing or the giving of interviews begins, sometimes these 
taking place as he is lying on his back with a mud poultice on his abdomen. 
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is pnrt ol" liis permanent treatment for Mnoti in-esstire — not pres- 
cribed by any doctors but by himself. 

Ill tlie Iiol season a mvul-bandape on the head is an additional item, 
and to wondering visitors lie often deiiglits in describing the wonderful 
jiroperties of mother earth: “‘riiat is why. instead of treading ujion it, 1 
have it on my head and on my atnlomen.” 

I'hen comes spinning, almost alwa\s being accompanied by the giving 
of interviews. But sometimes one linds him engrossed in examining the 
details of the latest model of chatklut and making suggestions to the 
designer. 

Perhaps very few people know that it was (iaiulhiji who, by numerous 
exjieriments in Yeravda Prison, perfected the portable spinning wheel 
which was originally designetl by a Surat Irieiul called \’imawala. It is 
therefore that the perfecteil iiheel goes b\ the name oi “Yeravda 
Charkha," even as the pact that was sealed with a fast in the same prison 
goes by the name of the Yeravda Pact. 

But I have digressed. At live o’elock goes the bell lor the final meal 
of the day and the patients foregather in the hut, which has again become 
the dining-room. Balm Kajcndra Prasad who nith his inseparable com- 
panion asthma is always a patient, often turns up with tough ipiestions 
on the day’s business and stays to have his meal with the patients. 

The dinner over, the hut is deserted by the many occupants who go 
out lor their evening constitutional. And after evening prayers the hut 
is converted, along with a little verandah attached to it, into a bed-room. 

The morning and the evening constitutionals are as much part ol 
Cjandiiiji’s regular routine as the prayers. Plenty of business is transacted 
during these walks — details about the kitchen, or the erojis, or the latest 
born calf in the dairy being discussed with those in charge of them. Many 
of the workers in Wardha. in charge of the tannery or the Village 
Industries Association, do not ask for separate time for themselves but 
simply walk out with Gandhiji to finish their business. 

Often enough interviews of a serious nature do take place on these 
walks, but when there Is no such Interviewer, the day’s fatigue is lightened 
by Gandhiji chatting away and amusing himself with the tiny tots who 
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accompany him. These little grandchildren are responsible for some of 
the most hilarious moments that Gandhiji has during the day. 

“Bapuji,” asks the little grandson, “you are going to Delhi?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“To see the Viceroy.” 

“But you always go to see the Viceroy. Why does not the Viceroy 
come to see you ?” And everyone has a hearty laugh. 

Another grandson who is just 16 months old tugs at his stick every 
now and then, and laughs and makes everyone laugh when he gets no 
response from Gandhiji (who is silent) to his repeated “Bapuji," “Bapuji." 

But I must say tliat these moments have become too few with ever- 
increasing work. Press people seeking interviews at all hours of the day 
and the night run up from Nagpur with the latest statement of Lord 
Zetland or the latest pronouncement of Lord Linlithgow, asking for 
Gandhi ji’s reaction. These are read out to him on the walk and the state- 
ment dictated on return or written out at odd moments during the day. 

As a matter of curiosity, I may mention here that the statement on 
Lord Zetland's latest interview on the Indian situation was written while 
Gandhiji was having a massage and a shaA’e. The hand-writing, none too 
legible normally, becomes during the triple operation the despair not only 
of the poor typist but sometimes even of Gandhiji himself. 

Is it possible to do any work under these conditions, one wonders. 
It is not only possible but It is being done. What makes it possible is 
Gandhiji’s extraordinary capacity for concentration or his mental poise. 
Can a man, interesting himself equally in his patients and his cows, the 
latest complaint from a disgruntled inmate of the ashram and the latest 
pronouncement from Simla or London, do justice to any of these? 

But even a carping critic would certify that Gandhiji does justice to 
all these and a multitude more of items, grave or gay, important or un- 
important. For nothing that he has to deal with is too trivial for him. 

Everything that comes whether from the highest or from the lowliest, 
from the wisest or from the most unsophisticated, has for him the same 
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sacrcdiicss tiuu is dm; to it from one who above evcrythiiif' else calls 
himsell a votary ol truth, h'or truth often lies hiiiden in untruth, even 
as God lies hidden even in things evil. 

It is this philosophy of life that lends purpose and reality to every- 
(Iting that he takes up or deals uifh, ami it is his inlinife faith in dm} th.it 
j^ives him the patience of Joh and his unfailiiifi pood humour. That is 
why he can sutler tools pladly, whilst leaders of men like Ihuulit Motilal or 
Das couUi not, ami Jawaharlal or the Sardar laitnot. 

One of us went to him on Indepemlence l)a\ and presented him with 
a numher ol conunilrums on the pledpe. “What would you advise me to 
do? And why should \ou hate trained a pledpe capable of so many 
interpretations?" 

“Don’t you know," replied (iamlliiji with a smile, "the f'rdiis are 
capable of innumerable interpretations? Our pieilpe is like the /'/vho. If 
you have the intellipence and the cmirape to interpret it take the pledpe; 
if not, don’t take it." 

One of the thinps that he invariably reaiK and often the only thinp 
he has time for — in Tlir Tiwc.< of India — is the "Thought for the Day" on 
lop of the leading article. There was one some time ago that he cons- 
ciously practised throughout his life, inasmuch as it is an aspect of non- 
violence, and it now adorns one of the walls facing his seat. “When you 
are in the right, you can afford to keep your temper," reads the te\t, "and 
when you are in the wrong, you cannot afford to lose it." 

Objectively he would read the motto with a slight alteration: "When 
your opponent is in the wrong, you can afforii to keep your temper, and 
when your opponent is in the right you cannot aftorti to lose it." 

That is why an irritating statement by a high dignitary or a grotesque 
speech by a public man fails to irritate or ruflie him. fulsidas’ Raniayana 
is an eternal source of inspiration for him and occupies the same jdace in 
his prayers as the lihayavad Gila. 

A text that is often on his lips may well be said to be his motto, a 
free translation of which is: "All things — with or without life — the Lord 
has created w'ith their good and bad points. The good, like the discerning 
sw'an, separate the good milk and reject tlic adulterated water.” 
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“There s a soul of good in things evil if men observingiy distil it 
out, said Shakespeare. But what Tulsidas has said has a charm of its 
own. 

I shall permit myself to cite a few more anecdotes in this connection. 

“The papers say,” said Sardar Vallabhbhai one day to him, "that 
Lord Linlithgow sent an advance copy of his speech to you. Was it for 
suggestions or alterations?” 

"It is a delicious lie which needs no suggestions or alterations, but a 
summary rejection.” 

“But,” said the Sardar, laughing, “you have a knack, of pleasing all 
gods. In the very article where you have a good word to say for the 
Viceroy’s speech, you have something nice to say for Jaiprakash and the 
socialists too!” 

“Oh, yes,” says Gandhiji joining the laughter, “that was what my 
mother taught me. She would ask me to go to the Havdi, and also to the 
Shiva Temple, and you may be interested to hear that Avhen we married 
we were taken to worship not only to all the Hindu shrines but to a fakir's 
shrine as well !” 

An American press correspondent came one afternoon to interview 
him. Just as he was about to be called in, someone came running through 
the fields to inform him that Aryanayakam’s little boy was passing away. 
Half an hour ago the bright little boy was playing about with other 
youngsters and we could not believe this news. 

Gandhiji rushed across the fields and sat consoling the mother whilst 
the boy was in a swoon, from which he was ne\'er to recover. He, how- 
ever, remembered to ask me to request the American visitor to wait until 
he- could return. The boy, as we found the next day, had swallowed a 
bottleful of sugarcoated quinine pills mistaking them for sweets and 
poisoned himself. 

Everyone was in a state of great agitation, but as soon as Gandhiji 
found that all was over he returned and called the American interviewer 
in. He had no particular question to ask but asked generally about the 
world situation. 

"I am like a frog in the well,” immediately came the reply, “and the 
whole of the universe for me is contained in India and in Sevagram. I 
do not study world affairs as some of my colleagues do.” 


m 
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Next question: “Will there he uny news during the next six months? ' 

“There won’t he :\ny fireworks, ’’ said (iandhiji, instinctively reading 
the American friend's meaning hehind the question. “Tim pressure we 
may have to put will he the gentlest. What we tlo non-violently in India 
can't produce one-tenth so much .sensation as the violent doings in the west 
can. And you must not forget that for us the charkha is the only instru- 
ment of war.” 


“But won’t there be any trouble ?’’ asked the friend, almost regretting 
that the prospect would he too dull for the press people at any r.ate 
without it. 


“Well,” said Gandhiji, “if the British ollicials want trouhle they 
could always get it. 'I'hat is to say, if they goad us there may he trouble. 
But 1 do not think thev want it. And I at anv rate am not aching for a * 
light.” 

“And now, sir, how is your health?” 

Promptly came the answer: “Middling like this pencil!” and he held 
out his pencil to show the word “Middling” printed on it! 

The interviewer saw that Gandhiji could laugh and make him laugh 
whilst the sudden passing away of the hoy had lilleil the atmosphere with 
gloom. 

But often enough he shuts himself up in the shell of his silence to 
escape not only tlicsc visitors hut the disturbing factors about him. 'riint 
is his most reliable form of escape from the things that jar and worry and 
annoy. And often during these days of travail he has observed perpetual 
silence, breaking it only for the patients or for pressing interviews. 

It is not only a never-failing way of escape, it is an unfailing source 
of inspiration. “I feel life more in tune with the infinite when 1 am silent, 
though I agree that we should always he in tune with it, whether we arc 
silent or speaking, whether we are in the solitude or in a hustling crowd,” 
he said once to a friend who wanted to know the secret of silence. 


“I started it originally in order to have a silent day of undisturbed 
work. When I want to do concentrated work, 1 do often take silence even 
when it is not a Monday. But though I began it for material ends, it has 
become a great spiritual aid, and during my moments of uninterrupted 
silence for days, I feci the presence of God more and more.” 
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As I have already indicated, Sevagram was originally intended to be 
a solitary home. Gandhiji did not want anyone to accompan}' him, not 
even Kasturba. When Dr. John Mott interviewed him in 1937, he did 
so in the only hut then on the premises, and that one-room hut was occu- 
pied by five or six people who had gathered there for village work. But 
workers from far and near began to gravitate here and he had not the 
heart to say “No.'' 

He had no idea of having a dispensary on the premises. He himself 
in the early days used to prescribe fasting or semi-fasting, and castor oil, 
sodium bicarbonate, quinine and iodine were the only drugs he used for 
those who came with their troubles. 

But the number began to grow larger every day and with the coming 
of a doctor we had a little bit of a dispensary. Thanks to Sushila Nayyar, 
whilst cholera was raging in the surrounding villages, Sevagram escaped 
with only three deaths. Dr. Sushila gave some 400 injections and treated 
several cases successfully. 

In spite of our emphasis on prevention, there is no escaping the great 
fact that one discovers almost immediately one gets in touch with villagers 
- that there is a woeful lack of medical aid in these villages. Though the 
bulk of the cases are malaria, there are every now and then emergency 
cases which need immediate attention, and none is available. 

However much we may idealise the villages, there is as much moral 
rot in the villages as in towns. The difference is that many townspeople 
get treatment: in villages' the disease is not even diagnosed. 

A woman came the other day walking several miles from another 
village. She had been having fever for- several days and it looked like 
enteric. A place was improvised for her and she began to receive treat- 
ment. It was soon discovered that she had a fell sexual disease besides, 
and she did not know it. The wretched husband, who is a factory hand in 
the town, had given it to her. She received careful treatment and was 
discharged cured. 

A boy who had peritonitis would have died had not Dr. Sushila 
rushed him immediately to the Civil Hospital in Wardha and had him 
operated on. And that is how we have now a fair-sized dispensary, and 
we may soon have to have a hospital. 
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With the introduction of the Wardha Sciicinc of lulucation the 
Arvanayakanis who were in Wardha were attracted to Sevaj^ratn and 
started the c\perinteiU in its proper eneiromiunt. With the ftronlnK 
population and the milk-needs of the patients cattie into heirip the dairv, 
with someone to take charjj;e of it. 

All the milk, luitler and other milk products needed for the coloiiv 
are produced on the premises, and so ton the vejjetahles and part of the 
cereals. 'I’hat necessarily means a herd of cattle, not to mention the floats. 

So it is tile .ooiy(i<r.« story over af'ain. I'iie fntixnfi liad a cat, a cow 
was needed to t;lve it milk, then someone to take care j>f the cow, and so 
on. And I have little doubt that even if Gandhiji were to retire to the 
Mimalayas, the story would be repeated there in all its vivid 

detail. 

Hut how did the “menagerie”, the name uhich Sardar \'allabhbhai 
often Kiv'-'s to the nshrtim, come into bein};? In a wnril, 1 can say that it 
sprunjt: out of (iandhiji's loyalty to his co-workers and his weakness for 
birds of the same feather. However radical he may be he is conservative 
in his tastes ami attachment to friends and co-workers. Old co-workers 
gravitate towards him and he gravitates towards them! 

At the head of the queer crowd is Bhansali, as unlike the rest as 
anything could he. Once a professor in tlic (Jujaraf \'idyapith, and then a 
jail-bird, he ultimately turned recluse, went to the length of fasting for 
weeks, and ultimately betook himself to the forest, where be wandered 
for years without a slired of cloth on him. Me took a vow of silence for 
several years, .sewed up bis lips with a copper-ring, and lived on raw- 
wheat (lour and neem leaves. 

Once during his wanderings he stitmbled upon Gandhiji and stayed. 
Gandhiji getitly nursed liim hack to ordinary life, and the man who 
questioned the necessity for work, and hated it as a kind of bondage, now- 
puts in about seventeen hours of it every day. He cards his cotton, spins 
for eight to ten hours and teaches for seven hours. He not only speaks 
now- — hut fills the ashram and its neighhourliood with roars of laughter, 
lie is now- civili/cd to the extent of wrapping a j)iecc of cloth round his 
waist, but has no w-cakness for the belongings to which ordinary human 
beings arc slaves. 
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In a place infested with scorpions and poisonous snakes he moves 
about without a lantern and without shoes, believing that these creatures 
of God are no less his brothers than the human beings among whom he 
lives. He often harks back to his life of fiery penance and comes in with 
a request to Gandhiji for permission to hang down a well head-ovcr-hecls ! 
But, thank God, he accepts Gandhiji’s discipline. 

There is among us a Japanese sadhu (monk) who works like a horse 
and lives like a hermit, doing all the hard chores of the ashram and going 
about merrily beating his drum early every morning and evening, filling 
the air with his chanting of Om Namyo Horn Renge Kyom. He is, of 
course, pro-Japanese and believes that Japan is out to serve and civilize 
China. But I do not believe there is an iota of truth in the charge some 
people have levelled at him of being a Government spj'. If he is a spy, 
spies must be most amiable specimens of humanity and I should like to 
be one. To my mind he lives up to the gospel of ahimsa better than any 
one of us not excluding Gandhiji. 

Among the patients there is a leper. He was a political jail-bird with 
us in Yeravda and got leprosy there, or had it diagnosed there, I forget 
which. He is a profound Sanskrit scholar and talks with you in Sanskrit, 
making you feel as though it was as easy as your mother tongue. After 
having wandered for years as a castaway, having even gone on an indefi- 
nite fast out of loathing for the fell disease which is now in a considerably 
advanced stage, he rolled in here one fine morning, saying he wanted to 
lay his bones here, that he knew he would have shelter here and would 
not go even if he was turned out. 

“How can I say ‘no’ to you?” said Gandhiji. “If I harbour a son-in- 
law suffering from tuberculosis, Avhy should I not harbour you? There is 
Ba to look after him. Of Valji Desai everyone is fond and I am sure he 
would be taken care of. But who will look after you if I don’t? I shall 
build you a hut right near my hut, and you make the place your abode. 
Even if no one remains here you at least shall stay.” 

An addition to this mosaic, Maurice Frydman, a mechanical genius 
whose restless spirit has now brought him here. He belongs to the nation 
which is reduced to ashes by Germany and has in him the fire that is 
hidden under the cinders. 
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He might liavc made a pile in Mysore as an engineer, but he came 
under the influence of Ramana Malursiii, hecame a jonyufi — Hharatanand 
is his new name — worked in Aundh, and lias now come Iiere. His inven- 
tive genius is ever active and why should it not he? President Moseiki of 
Poland had scores of inventions to his credit, and so many has Bharata- 
nand — in a way more unique than others, for he swears hy the gospel of 
a handicraft civilization based on non-violence. 

There are many others whom 1 would faiit mention, hut these speci- 
mens should sufllce. 'Phere is always a floating population, and like 
Gandhiji’s own hut Kasturba’s hut too has the elasticity of accommodating 
as many as may be necessary. Women gitests she lias to take in, bur 
sometimes she has inconvenient guests ton. 

When those "Satyagrahis" from the Scheduled Class came in order 
to fast against some fancied grievance of their community, fiamlhiji placed 
the whole ashram at their disposal and thus stole their thunder. 

“You select the place where you will stay. 1 will vacate this hut for 
you if you like,” he said to them. And they selected part of Kasiurba’s 
hut and her verandah. 

“But where shall I stay?” she asked, smiling. 

“Well, you do not need much room, ami you know that I offered them 
my room?” 

“You did that because they arc your children," she said. 

"But arc they not equally yours?" said Gandhiji, and she capitulated. 
She sleeps and spins and rests in that little hut often with as many as half 
a dozen guests. 

“Quite a motley crowd that,” some one will exclaim. Tlicy Iiavc not 
only their idiosyncrasies, but tbeir angularities and weaknesses too. But 
their love for Gandhiji and his work is a common bond that binds them. 
And with a will and a cheer they cook their own fond, wash their own 
clothes, clean their own latrines, and so on. 

In their midst Gandhiji lives and works, beginning his day at three 
o'clock in the morning, never missing his prayers or spinning, more regular 
than any one else, and turning out more work than most public men 1 
know — though he describes himself as physically and mentally an invalid. 
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With its mud and bamboo houses built without much of a plan, with- 
out any guest house and without anything like the art that lends charm 
to many another institution, the Sevagram ashram still attracts the atten- 
tion of numerous visitors and even workers. 

There must be something indefinitely attractive not only about 
Gandhiji but about the crowd itself! Or else why should one like Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur choose to cast in her lot with it? And why should I 
madly scribble such a lot about it ? 

But what about the work for which Gandhiji made the irrevocable 
decision to come and settle down in a village which was chosen because it 
was most difficult to tackle? Has he been able to do it justice? Is the 
village changed for the better after three-and-a-half years of Gandhiji's 
“ stay? 

I confess the answer cannot be given in a resounding affirmative. All 
we have been able to do is to give a fair number of people employment 
on a meagre wage, we have given a fairly bad blow to untouchability, we 
have introduced a few spinning wheels in the village and interested the 
children in our work and the Basic system of education, and we have given 
medical aid to many of them. 

But there is a hiatus between the villagers and us. There is yet no 
living link between us. We have our morning and evening prayers, but 
they touch not these simple folks. 

May be we have, with the best wishes in the world, not succeeded 
in coming down to their level and becoming one with them. Like Basic 
Education the passion to revive the village has come rather late in 
Gandhiji’s life, when he has pre-occupations which leave him no time and 
energy to tackle the life problem of the village as he would like to do. 

And not the least handicap is the gathering about him of people like 
the present writer, each good in his or her own way, but not fit to bear or 
even to share the burdens he has taken upon himself. 

Our consolation is that there are hundreds of others in the country 
who are fitter instruments, and whether the work in Sevagram goes on or 
not, elsewhere it will go on. 

Besides, the Sevagram Ashram is but an experiment in truth and non- 
violence. He' has collected so many men and women of vastly dissimilar 
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tcinpcraniciits, some with little literary cilucation, some having; nothing 
more than that education, and also of ilillerent creeds. It gives him 
enough exercise in the practice of in the domestic lield, and its 

successful practice would mean its automatic extension to the political 
lield. 

That is why he always longs to get back to his laboratory in order 
to be free for more self-examination aiul more experimentation. Tliat 
diflicuit instruments make his imineiliate ta^k more difiicult is true, hut it 
is also true that they jnake him all the litter ft'r the larger task. 

I9i0 
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By G. A. Natesan 

M y acquaintance with Gandhiji dates almost from the beginning of the 
Indian struggle in the Transvaal under his lead, now over four 
decades ago. I came to know him personally only after his return to this 
country from South Africa in 1915. As Secretary of the Indian South 
African League in Madras, it was my privilege to be in frequent corres- 
pondence with him. Gandhiji was carrying on with the help of his com- 
patriots a tremendous campaign of passive resistance to laws which were 
enforced with all the rigour and vigilance of the Boer Executive. In this 
great task, his countrymen in the colony almost to a man gathered round 
him, inspired by faith in the justice of the cause. They followed him 
with implicit trust in his leadership. 

What a leader and what a following! The thin, emaciated, little 
pigmy of a man marching at the head of a great procession of Indians of 
all communities and diverse occupations — Gujarati tradesmen, Madrasi 
hawkers, artisans from the United Provinces and Bengal, peasants from 
Bihar and Assam, men and women of all faiths, rich and poor alike, pre- 
pared to follow his lead loyally unto the ends of the earth! Forsaking 
all, comforts, home and property, they braved privation and the terrors 
of the prison and courted suffering with a cheerfulness and fortitude that 
were truly infectious. 

The mother country watched this great drama with bewildering 
anguish and pride and tried to render what little moral and material help 
she could render to her children abroad, so bravely vindicating her honour. 
As Gokhale once said, Mr. Gandhi was making heroes out of clay. Yet 
with characteristic modesty, Gandhiji wrote to me from Johannesburg at 
tfie height of the struggle in July 1910: “We derived inspiration for all 
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llic work that we have endeavoiirctl to tlti here from the {»reat leaders in 
India. I do not think therefore that there is nnj' occasion to exaf't'crate 
tltc merits of tlie passive resistors." 

Though with liahitna! modesty he refrained from makintt any men- 
tioti of his own part in the strtiftfile, he never could forttet the >>lnrioiK 
part played hy his followers who had iimlerpone infinite troiihle and hard- 
ship. “Tile wonder is", he wrote to me, “there has hecn so little /'nimh- 
linp. The credit is all due t<) the men who are fifthtint!; so nobly, so 
bravely and so iincomplaininplv.” 

The story of the South African striiftjde and the part played by 
Gandhiji and his compatriots have passed into history. I must {[iiote the 
noble words of Lord Mardinifc to show how profotinilly the Government, 
no less than the people of this cmintrv, were moved by the stirrintj episode 
in South African historv: “Recentlv vour compatriots in South Africa 
have taken matters into their own hands, by ort^atii/inp what is called 
passive resistance to laws which they consider Invidious and unjust, an 
opinion which we who watch their stnift^L's from afar cannot hut share. 
They have violated, as they intended to violate, those laws with full know- 
ledge of the penalties involved and ready with all courage and patience to 
endure those penalties. In all this they have the sympathy of India — 
deep and burning — and not only of India, but of all tliosc who, like myself, 
without being Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the 
people of this country.” 

Gandhiji was the soul of this movement and it was left to a great 
Christian divine, Bishop Wliitehcad of Madras, to assess the true mea- 
sure of his leadership in the great struggle; “I frankly confess, thougli it 
deeply grieves me to say it, that I see in Mr. Gandhi, the patient sufferer 
for the cause of righteousness and mercy, a truer representative of the 
Crucified Saviour, than in the men who have thrown him into prison and 
yet call themselves hy the name of Christ.” 

Gandhiji’s fame had reverberated from end to end of the empire, 
and a right royal welcome awaited him when he landed in Bombay in 
January 1915. Gandhiji had always a warm corner for Madras and 
the many Tamils who had made common cause witli him. He was never 
tired of praising their heroism and steadfast loyalty, and it was just like 
him to seek out the friends and relatives of these village Hampdens — 
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people in humble circumstances, living in remote villages, unknown, uii* 
heeded. _ 

He arrived in Madras one line April evening accompanied by his 
wife. There, on the platform was a strong contingent of leading citizens 
waiting with garlands to welcome them, and a great cheering crowd had 
gathered outside the station, waiting for darshan. Gandhiji, in those days, 
was not so sparsely dressed as now. He was wearing his white homespun 
in true Gujarati fashion and his head was draped in a prodigious turban. 
The two alighted from a third-class compartment with a bundle of 
clothes as though they were no more than a family of poor peasants come 
to see the city from the interior. It was ail so unlike what was expected 
of the hero of a hundred adventures in a far-away land. 

It was my privilege to be his host. In spite of all that we had read 
of him, we had no precise idea of the utter simplicity of his way of life. 
With due care and many consultations and anxious thought for his com- 
forts, I had furnished his apartments in my office premises in Esplanade 
with what seemed to me .the minimum requisites of decent accommodation 
— two cots, a cushion-chair, a table and a desk. When I showed him his 
rooms, he stood gazing for a while and then burst into a loud laugh. He 
asked for the removal of the cots and the rugs covering the floor and all 
furniture from-Kasturba's quarters. They preferred the bare unfurnished 
rooms — and not until these emblems of luxury were removed, would he 
make himself at home. 

The citizens of Madras gathered to do honour to the Gandhis on 
their home-coming at a great demonstration held at the Victoria Public 
Hall on April 21. Sir S. Subramanya Ayyar presided. I recollect an 
eloquent message from the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Madras, Presi- 
dent of the Indian South African League, conveying his deep sympathy 
with the meeting to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi “who had carried on 
their noble struggle in South Africa on behalf of their fellow-countrymen.” 
As Secretary of the League, it fell to me to read the address which was 
couched in beautiful terms: "In the ample roll of those that have served 
this common motherland of ours few can rival and none can excel you in 
the record of the things accomplished... You embody to the present 
generation the godliness and profound wisdom of the saint. Mrs. Gandhi 
is to us the incarnation of wifely virtue, living in and for her husband and 
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folIoNvinp: Iiini like :i shadow in plenty and in poverty, in joy and in tri- 
Inilation, at home, in gaol, and on the march." 

Gaiidhiji’.s reply to the address nas remarkahle far its earnestness 
and simplicity. J'or the first time, we heanl him speak on a public plat- 
form. riiere was no thunder in his ehxiuence, no passion, no demon- 
stration in his utterance. The voice was even and the manner grave, and 
the words fell with simple grace and dignity. Hut there was something 
in the speech that went home to the hearts of the listeners as no finished 
oratory could do. And wlien he passed on to recount the exploits of the 
brave martyrs from Madras, the ellcct was tremendous: 

"Sir, if one-tenth ol the language that has been used in this address 
is deserved by us, what language <lo you propose to use for those \\ho have 
lost their lives, and therefore finished their work on behalt of your suiter- 
ing countrymen in South Africa? What language ilo you propose to use 
for Nagappan and Nnrayanaswamy, lads of seventeen or eighteen years, 
who braved in simple faith all the trials, all the sufierings, and all the 
indignities for the sake of the honour ol the Motherland? (Cheers) hat 
language do you propose to use with reference to Valliamma, that sweet 
girl of seventeen ye.ars wlio was discharged from Marit/lnirg jirison, skin 
and bone, suffering from fever to which she succumbed after about a 
month’s time? (Cries of "shame") 

“It was the Madrasis who of all the Indians were singled out by the 
great Divinity tliat rules over us for this great work. Do you know that 
in the great city of Johannesburg, it is consiiiered among the Matlrasis to 
find a single Madrasi dishonoured if he has not passed through the jails 
once or twice during this terrible crisis that your countrymen in South 
Africa went through during these eight long years? You have said that 
I inspired these great men and women, but 1 cannot accept that proposi- 
tion. It was they, the simple-minded folk, who worked away in faith, 
never expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me, who kept me to the 
proper level, and who compelled me by their great sacrifice, by their great 
faith, by their great trust in the great God to do the work that 1 was able 
to do. (Cheers) It is my misfortune that 1 and my wife have been obliged 
to work in the limelight, and you have magnilicd out of all proportion 
(Cries of "No, no’’) this little work wc have been able to do.” 

"They deserve the crown which you would seek to impose uimn us," 
he continued; “These young men deserve all the adjectives that you have 
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so affectionately, but blindly, lavished upon us. It was not only the Hindus 
who struggled, but there were Mohammedans, Parsis and Christians, and 
almost every part of India was represented in the struggle. They realised 
the common danger, and they realised also what their destiny was as 
Indians, and it was they, and they alone, Avho matched the soul-force 
against the physical force.” (Loud applause) 

It was a new experience for Madras : tlie words were few, but thrilled 
us through and through. -There was not much in the manner, but a great 
deal in the matter of his speeches. He seldom repeated second-hand 
opinions and his views on every subject were refreshingly original. 
Whether he spoke in denunciation of anarchical crimes or on loyalty to the 
British Raj, there was always something out of the common, and the 
attractive turn he gave to his thoughts was a perpetual surprise to his 
audience. He brought a fresh mind to play upon the problems of the 
old country and his solutions were a continual surprise. 

“As a passive resister," he said, proposing the toast of the British 
Empire at the Madras Law Dinner at which I happened to be present, 
“I discovered that a passive resister has to make good his claim to passive 
resistance, no matter under what circumstance he finds himself, and I 
discovered that the British Empire had certain ideals with which I have 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every subject of the British 
Empire has the freest scope possible for his energies and honour, and 
whatever he thinks is due to his conscience. I think that this is true of 
the British Empire, as it is not true of any other Government. (Applause) 
1 feel, as you here perhaps know, that I am no lover of any Government 
and I have more than once said that that Government is best which governs 
least. And I have found that it is possible for me to be governed least 
under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to tlie British Empire.” 
(Loud applause) 

But I must pass on to an yet more interesting phase of his sojourn in 
Madras. While staying with me in my house in Thumbu Chetty Street, 
he brought with him one day a panchaina boy whom he called Naicker. 
With Gandhiji action must correspond with aspiration and utterance. And 
so, all unconscious of the novelty of his act, Gandhiji took the panchaina 
boy right into our house, whose inmates, including my old mother — rigidly 
orthodox in their way of life — were horrified by the “desecration.” Only 
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a couple of ycar.s hciorc, 1 iiad prc.sidcil over a Depres.sed Classes Con- 
ference in Maiiras and coiuleinned stronfjly llie treatment meted out by 
the higher classes to the untouchables, fiandhiji liad read my speech and 
must have naturally concluded there couhl he no difficulty in bringing the 
boy into my household. 

Frankh, 1 was in a iix ■ — respect for (tandhiji and his opinions pitted 
.igainst niv affectionate regard for the suscejnihilities of my old mother! 
'File situation was truly ironic, (jandhiji, realising the (iiieer |)osturc of 
affairs, set about in his own (|uiet and effective way to deal nith it. '/'he 
opportunity presented itself uhen Naicker fell ill and hour by hour 
Ciandhiji uas to he seen sitting by the sitle of the (latient ami nursing him 
hack to health. Fhis ijuiet action was more elo(|uent tiian any amount of 
preaching, ami I discovereii that my old mother was stt.'>dily reconciling 
herself to the new situation. 'Fhe transformation was wrought almost 
silently and Gandhiji referred to it in one of his letters to me; "Vou saw 
how nobly she behaved over Naicker. Vou doubted \our ability to carry 
her with vou. It is a habit into which we reformers have fallen — never 
to think of beginning with our own homes. We nt)w find it difficult to 
mend ourselves.” 

1 think such experiences were at the back of his mind when he made 
a sensational speech on Hrahmins and patu-liania^ at .Mayavaram. Me 
uttered some home truths in that centre of orthodoxy, whicli provoked a 
bitter controversy. But on the question of untouchables there could be 
no compromise. We know how, locked up in Yeravda jail, he began to 
combat the forces of reaction in the country in his own spiritual way. Like 
the saints of medieval India, Gandhiji gave pathetic cxfme.ssion to the ileep- 
moving cry; ”1 do not desire to be born again, but if 1 am really born 
again, I desire to be born amidst the untouchables, so as to share their 
liifficulties and to work for their liberation.” 

That has been his consistent position. Tlie ban against untoucha- 
bility is one of the cardinal points of the Satyagraha pledge as of the con- 
ditions of sxvanij. But a leader of Ciandhiji’s type' could not be content 
with mere declarations of faith or eloquent expositions of principle. 

Some incidents of equal .significance linger in my memory. I remem- 
ber accompanying him to the house of tlie great patriot and journalist, 
G. Subrahmanya Ayyar, who, in spite of a dire disease and much sufler- 
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ing, continued to do his bit for the country. Ayyar expressed the country's 
pride in Gandhiji’s doings and referred mournfully to his own lot — as one 
disabled by a gruesome disease to be of any use to the country. He burst 
into tears as he lamented his helpless condition. Gandhiji consoled him 
by saying that he had done great work for the country and there was no 
cause for lament. So saying, he began at once to wipe off his sores with 
the end of his garment. I and my friend, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who 
witnessed 'this extraordinary scene, were deeply moved. 

I must say a word about the way Gandhiji has brought up his boys. 
Never believing in the efficacy of present-day education, he kept his sons 
free from any such “taint.” Gandhiji, with all his endless occupations, 
undertook to teach his sons himself. I remember Gandhiji sending Devadas 
to Madras to stay with me to do propaganda for Hindi in 1918. “I do 
not want him to be with a Gujarati family,” he wrote. “He has to learn 
Tamil and teach Hindi.” That is the Gandhi way of education. Devadas 
should take care of himself. If he fell ill, it was his fault. Once, on 
hearing of his illness in my house, he wrote to me; “I had hoped that 
Devadas would not behave quite so indecently as to fall ill.” 

I recollect also an incident connected with his second son — Manilal. 
Manilal, (now editor, Indian Opinion, South Africa), was an inmate of 
the Satyagraha Ashram, which Gandhiji had founded. As an ashramite 
he was bound by the rules of the ashram. The rules forbade the owning 
of private property. It would appear that Manilal had a small balance 
in the savings bank before he joined the ashram. A brother of his, who 
was away, wrote to Manilal for some money and the latter, with the 
double object of helping his brother and disposing of that unauthorised 
money, withdrew it from the bank and sent it away to him. In due course, 
the receipt came to the ashram — and to Gandhiji’s hands. That a son of 
his should so far forget the discipline of the ashram as to be guilty of 
owning private money to be used at his pleasure, was to Gandhiji’s mind 
a crime which should be expiated by proper penance. Notwithstanding 
the boy’s explanation and his mother’s pleading, Gandhiji insisted on 
sending him out of the ashram. 

This was revealed to me by Manilal when one night he turned up 
at my residence in George Town and presented his father’s letter, in which, 
among other things, Gandhiji had stated that Manilal should be subjected 
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to severe discipline and slioiild he made to cook his own food and learn 
spinning. 

Yet another incident, which 1 can never forget. During their stav 
in Madras, 1 found Mrs. Gandhi in a disconcerted mood on more than 
one occasion. 1 hrought this matter to the notice of (Jandhiji. Me did 
not pause for a rcplj-, hut forthwith told me that it was of her own making. 
“She wants me to give her money for huying costly clothes for her grand- 
children." 1 jocularly ohservetl that he was a cruel hiishand. Quick came 
Gandhiji’s retort: “Look here, you are hard mi me: it is a question of 
my forsaking my principles if I begin to yield to her wishes in these and 
other matters. She knows full well my views and is quite acquainted with 
my way of living. I have more than once implored her to live away from 
me and save herself from the discomforts and live happily with her 
children. Hut she would not. She, like the faithful Mindii wife, insists 
on following me wherever I go." That is just like Gandhiji the discipli- 
narian for all his hahitual tenderness. 

Another incident which I recall is Dr. Besant’s invitation to Gandhiji 
to visit her hcadiiuartcrs at Adyar. We were received on the heautiful 
grounds of the Theosophical Society and entertained with gracious courtesy 
and charm. Gandhiji had the highest respect ami admiration for the 
vencrahlc lady who had so completely dedicated her life to the service of 
the country. Dr. Besant conducted the distinguished guest through the 
splendid hall and the well-furnished apartments and then led us on to an 
unpretentious shed in the neighhourhood of which was the school for the 
untouchahlcs. Dr. Besant was, in a sense, a pioneer in the matter of 
affording facilities for the education of the piUirJinvins. But to (landhiji, 
the contrast hetween the palatial residence for one set of pcoi)le and the 
mean quarters for another was too much to he tolerated. 

He felt it so poignantly that he decided on changing the programme 
for staying there for the night and insisted on returning to his quarters in 
George Town. 1 remonstrated with him and pointed out that it would 
cause deep pain to Dr. Besant and that she would he seriously annoyed 
with me also. Gandhiji was firm in his decision. Late in the night, he 
hade adieu to the quarters in Adyar. 

One of the most heautiful friendships of our time was that hetween 
Gokhalc and Gandhiji, Gokhalc was only three years his senior: yet, 
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Gundhiji always regarded liim as liis political yuru, and in spite of obvious 
differences in teinperanicnt and outlook, they continued to hold each other 
in the highest esteem. It was touching to observe the way they refused 
to see anything but the best in each other. To Gandhiji, "Gokliale was 
the gallant and selfless paladin to whom the whole of India looked up as 
her noblest son.” Gokhale’s reaction to Gandhiji was characteristic: 
“Only tliose who ha^•e come in personal contact with Gandhi as he is no^^ 
can realise the wonderful personality of the man.” “He is without doubt 
made of the stuff of which heroes and martyrs are made.” “In all my 
life”, he continued, “I have known only two men who have affected me 
spiritually in the manner that Mr. Gandhi does — our great patriarch Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master Mr. Ranade — men before whom 
not only are we ashamed of doing anytliing unworthy, but in whose pre- 
sence our very minds are afraid of thinking anything, that is unworthy.” 

That is high praise but not a bit overdrawn. But Gokhale had a 
shrewd suspicion that Gandhiji, owing to long absence from India, had 
perhaps idealised certain phases of Indian life, and he commended a year’s 
travel and observation as a useful corrective — advice which was scrupu- 
lously followed. Gokhale, who perhaps hoped to see him as his successor 
at the head of the Servants of India Societ}’, was evidently disturbed by 
the very advanced views which Gandhiji had expressed in the then pros- 
cribed pamphlet Hind Sxvaraj. Though at bottom the two leaders uere 
one in their passion for service to their country and their ascetic devotion 
to duty, it wa^ clear that the way of the constitutionalist brought up on 
British Liberalism was not exactly the way of the downright revolutionary 
who had drawn his inspiration from Tolstoy and Thoreau. Gandhiji 
sensed the feeling of the members of the Society and decided not to em- 
barrass them. With a delicacy and magnanimity all his own, he refrained 
from joining an organization which at his time of life and with settled 
views, he was bound to -affect rather than be affected by it. 

In 1920, a similar problem confronted him in connection with the 
Home Rule League, and he frankly sought the advice of friends in these 
terms: “They have asked me to join the All-India Home Rule League. 
I have told them that at my time of life and with views firmly formed on 
several matters, I could only join an organization to affect its policy and 
not be affected by it. This does not mean that I would not now have an 
open mind to receive new light. I simply wish to emphasise the fact that 
any new light will have to be specially dazzling in order to entrance me.” 



gandhiji 

What woiulcr that the Congress, which he joined ultimately, is now 
so completely altected by his teachings that it may well he called the 
(jandhi Congress. The Congress and (iandhiji have become synonymous. 

Gandhiji iiseil to attcml regularly the Subjects Committee meetings 
at every session of the Congress, but sat almost mute. I asked him: 
“Mow is it you are mum and take no part in the ileliberatioiis of these 
committees?’’ Mis answer 1 still remember: “b'rankly, Natesan, these 
gatherings and discussions make no appeal to me. It is all between the 
intellectuals and the so-called educated people. 1 lind in the organization 
little or no appeal to the masses. If the Congress is to be what it ought 
to be, something must be tlone to enable it to touch the hearts of the 
masses and a new and dynamic force should be brought into play.” livery 
one knows how fully this has been realiseil since Gandhiji joined the Con- 
gress. Me introduced the system of four anna membership and village 
Congress sessions with facilities f<»r the masses to attcml in large numbers. 

One of tite most singular characteristics of Gamihiji is his freedom 
from malice. Me has sutTered much, but not all the trials and imprison- 
ments could embitter him. Another is his habitual tolerance of opinions 
not alwavs shared by him. Me stuck to his guns with a strange consis- 
tency not easily understooil by his friends or colleagties but he never ques- 
tioned the right of others to hold their own views, fhrough all the vicis- 
situdes of an extraordinary public career, many uho were with him had 
to part company with him owing to clash of convictions. Some of his old 
colleagues have joined opposing camps. Hut nothing could shake the cor- 
diality of his relations with them. For my own part 1 have never conceal- 
ed my lack of faith in certain aspects of his teaching or his public policy. 
Hut that could in no way affect his undeviating alfection for an old friend. 
Even during his short visits to Madras and in the midst of crowded 
engagements he would make time to visit his "old home’’ as he used to 
describe my house. Gandhiji would think the less of any one who would 
compromise his opinions merely out of regard for him. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO 'YOUNG INDIA’ 

By R. K. Prabhu 


A COMBINATION of unforeseen circumstances had placed me. 

towards the close of the j-ear 1918, in editorial charge of Young 
India — the weekly journal, which soon after and for years to come was 
destined to exercise the profoundest influence on the course of Indian 
history. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, who was the declared editor of the 
journal, then being printed at the Bombay Chronicle Press, had proposed 
to me that I should look after the editorial affairs of the journal and I 
had consented. Hardly had three months passed since I took charge of the 
journal when Horniman, editor of the Bombay Chronicle, was suddenly 
whisked away to England from his sick-bed in Bombay and the Boinbay 
Chronicle and its press were placed under official censorship. In conse- 
quence, the board of directors of Young India were obliged to suspend 
the publication of the journal. 

This was in February 1919. When, a couple of weeks later, the 
censorship was ended and the Chronicle Press began to function again in 
a normal manner, offers were made to Gandhiji by the directors of both 
the Bombay Chronicle and Young India to place the journals in his hands. 
Gandhiji declined the offer of the Chronicle but accepted that of Young 
India, provided he was free to change the venue of the publication of the 
journal from Bombay to Ahmedabad. When the negotiations for the 
transfer of the control of Young India were completed, I was asked to see 
Gandhiji with a view to handing over my charge and giving him whatever 
information he might need regarding the editorial conduct of the journal. 
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At tills time, (laiulhiji was piittin}^ up at "Mani Bliavari,” fianulcvi. 
as the guest of Hevashankarhhai jliaveri, and I procccdctl there, accom- 
panied by a journalist colleague of mine who was a regular contributor to 
the columns of Yotnuj Itidia. I had always a feeling that this colleague of 
mine had a better command of tbe English vocabularv and idiom than 1 
could claim and I had envied his gift. Arriving at ‘‘Mani Bhavan," ne 
introduced ourselves to (tandhiji. Scanning the editorial columns of the 
last issue of Youutj India, of which 1 handed over to him a cop\, (landhiji 
wanted to know who the writer of a particular article in it was. It was, 
1 recollect, some sharp criticism of one of I,Io\d fieorge's dubious utter- 
ances about India. 1 told Gandhiji that 1 bad written the article. Pointing 
his linger to another article, Gandhiji asked who had written it. “I wrote 
it,” said my colleague. 

After a brief pause, Gandhiji remarked: ‘‘I like this first article, 
whereas 1 don’t at all like tbe second. In the first, you have said all that 
you wanted to say in a direct manner, while the writer of the second artiile 
indulges in all sorts of innuendos and says things which be does not realK 
mean." “For instance, you write,” said Gandhiji, looking at m\ colleague, 
“ ‘we are afraid. . and sci on. I don’t like the phrase at all. Mere, you 
don’t really want the reader to believe that you arc afraid — you mean 
just the contrary, don’t you? When you want to say a thing, don’t heat 
about the bush, don’t indulge in euphemisms and pin-pricks, but tell it in 
a straightforward way.” 

These might not be the very words uttered by Gandhiji but they were 
to that effect as far as my memory goes. Of course, both my colleague 
and my.sclf held our peace while this brief homily on the ethics of journal- 
ism was delivered to us. My colleague having left shortly after, Gandhiji 
looking at the page of Youiuj India which was made up of ncw.s in brief, 
asked me who gathered those news items. Being told that I was res- 
ponsible for them, be asked me whence I culled the news. 1 said I made 
the clippings from the latest issues of the various Indian journals which 
were received in cvehange for Young India and the Bombay Chioniclc. 

“How much time do you spend in gathering these items?” he asked. 

I replied that it took me hardly more than half an hour to clip and 
paste the news items required to- make up the page. 
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Yoii spend only half an hour over them, ’ he remarked in surprise. 
“Do you know,” he added, "when I edited Indian Opinion in South Africa, 
we received some 200 papers in exchange and 1 used to go through all of 
them carefully throughout the week and I culled each news item only 
after I was fully satisfied that it would be of real service to the readers. 
When one takes up the responsibility of editorship, one must discharge it 
with a full sense of one’s dut)’. That is the only way journalism should be 
practised — don’t you agree with me?” 

Shamefacedly 1 said, “I do.’’ I went on to explain to Gandhiji that 
having a very busy time throughout the week as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Chronicle, I had to do things hurriedly for Young India. 
Practically the major portion of my work for the journal, including the 
writing of editorials, did not occupy me more than an afternoon. 

“And how much arc you paid for all this?” he next asked, somewhat 
abruptly. 

1 replied that I was paid at the rate of ten rupees per column — a 
column, by the way, which was hardly a dozen inches long and that too 
in fat 10-point type! — and that my earnings from Young India varied 
betw'een one hundred and one hundred and fifty rupees a month. 

“How much are you paid as a member of the Chronicle staff?" was 
the question next shot at me by the inexorable inquisitor. 

“Four hundred rupees per month,” I answered. 

After a brief pause, which appeared to me like eternity, Gandhiji 
remarked: “Do you think you are justified in taking from Young India 
the amount that is paid to you? You know the journal is not a mercenary 
concern. It is a patriotic undertaking and I don’t think it is even self- 
supporting. Are you justified in adding to the burdens of its conductors?” 

I replied that I did not compel the proprietors of the journal to pay 
me what they did. Jamnadas D%varkadas, I said, paid all contributors to 
Young India on a generous scale as he did to me. It was all voluntary on 
his part. I made no stipulation whatsoever regarding my remuneration. 

“Still, if I were in your position, I would not take a pie from Young 
India," put in Gandhiji, and added, “You are handsomely paid at the 
Chronicle office for your full-time w'ork and what you do for Young India 
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is in your leisure hours. A person who gets paid adequately for his full- 
time work should not e.vpect jiayment for what he docs elsewhere during 
the same period. Don’t you think so?’’ 

Though he uttered these pointed remarks gently and half-sinilingly, 
1 could see that he made them in all scri(nisness. 1 was somewhat da/cd 
by the new lesson in ethics which he s«uighl to ilrive home to me. I could 
respond to his query only by a nod <»f humlile ac<iuiescence. 




MIDNieHT ARREST 


By Vinayalc S. Masoji 

T his is the story of Gandhiji’s famous march to Dandi and of his 
arrest which I was privileged to paint. 

With the idea of qualifying myself as a humble soldier in India's 
battle for freedom, I arrived at the Sabarmati Ashram, at dusk, during the 
hottest part of summer, after a tiring hvo and a half days' journey by 
rail. Mahatmaji had long before reached Dandi, and had successfully 
launched the Satyagraha movement. Most of the male members of the 
ashram had joined it, and ashram activities were now conducted by women 
workers. It Avas strange to see tAVo of them going round the ashram with 
a lantern and a ladder lighting the compound lamps. Next morning I 
saAv Miraben and others sAA-eeping the roads and cleaning the latrines. 

One noon, a young English gentleman by name Reginald Rejmolds, 
AA’ho Avas an old inmate of the ashram, asked me whether I would accom- 
pany him to Dandi the next day, as he Avas going there to meet Bapu. 
I had not seen Mahatmaji before and 1 thanked the Englishman for giAung 
me this unique opportunity of meeting Mahatmaji in the camp. 

In a mango-groA-e midAvay between Dandi and the sea, stood a fcAv 
small huts of palm and date leaA’es; this AA'as the Satyagrahis’ camp. A 
small neat hut of palm leaA'es slightly aloof from the others Avas pointed 
out as Bapu’s. The bundle of letters giA'en by Miraben for Bapu serA-ed 
as a permit for me to be ushered into the immediate presence of 
Mahatmaji. He enquired whether I had the intention of staying there 
and taking part in the daily actiA'ities. When I said “no,” Mahatmaji 
said that AA’as good. He expected eA'eryone to AA'ork at one’s OAA’n place. 

The salt Satyagraha mOA-ement had spread in the country. In the 
camp, A’olunteers AA-ere entrusted AA’ith the task of remoA’ing the eA’il of 
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ilrink. 'Tlic poor licing tlic ^orst Miftcrcrs, the nio\-c(iicnt Marled uith 
(hem. Small i;roiips of voiimlccrs were neiit out to educate the villager.s 
to ^top preparinff toddy cvhich was their most handy drink. 

'J'he J'ood served in the eamp was similar to that in the Ofliuiin, 
When the Aoliinteers vent out on their roumis they narried a small ha^ 
which lump from tlie shoulder eontaininp dry eatahles such as a handful 
of soaked or dried grams, a lew groundnuts and dates, and a juece of 
jaggery. 

'I'he day ended with evening prayers which Hapu conducted in the 
middle of the camp where the tricolour Hew. It was a very solemn 
gathering under the open sky. .‘Ml s(|uatted on the ground around Bapu 
in perfect silence which was all the more overpowering hecausc of the 
unceasing music of the crickets from the surrounding htishes, while from 
far awaj came the mellow murmuring of the sea. .After prayers a long 
list of patriots arrested hy the jmlice was read out h\ the dim light ot a 
lantern. All then dispersed in silence. 

y\t ahout eight at night the young Englishman took his lc.tvc of 
Hapu. Hapu in a cheerful mood emiuired whether they should not hid a 
long good-hye as no one knew what might happen the next hour. And so 
it happened! The following morning, on the train, the passengers wins* 
pered ahout the arrest of Mahatmaji at 2 a.m. 1 was stunned. 

'I'he impression of the peace-loving life led m the eamp in the mango- 
grove hy the sea was fresh in my tnind and the sudden rude shaking 
awakened the memory of childhood days, the story of Christ's arrest at 
midnight in the garden of Gethsamene hy a femee of heavily armed, igno- 
rant soldiers. 1 recalled how the Scrihes and J’harisees pretended inno- 
cence about the whole atlair. Also having wandered in the regions ol the 
ancient Buddhist ruins in India, the memory of the image of Buddha in 
Nirvana hicnded with the picture of Hapu resting peacefully at night in 
the mango-grove hy the sea. 

'I'he longing to paint that picture was fullilled only after many years 
in the solitude of Mt. Aim. 

When the painting was shown in the art gallery of the Congress 
exhibition, Mahatmaji hapj)ened to visit the gallery in the company of 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mahadev Desai and a few others. He was look- 
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ing at “The Midnight Arrest” when the Rajkumari addressing Bapu asked 
whether that painting was a mere figment of the artist’s imagination or 
whether it had happened like that. 

Mahatmaji quietly and with a smile replied: “Yes, yes, exactly, 
exactly. They came like that.” 



ONE HOUR 


By Bhoroli Sarobhoi 

nctohn, lO.lQ 

Y esterday momin^c napu was catm^ wlicn wc reached Sevaj'ram. 
They were waiiinjj lor an important docninent, tiie Uil! te\i of the 

statemeiU of the , tl>c summary oj wiiich had been tek'jjraphcti tlie 

evening before and announced over the radio last nipht. i here arc no 
radio-sets here. 

Jairaindasji came as visual to read out ewracts irom the daily papers 
to Bapii. Today it was the salute piven by (he Khahsar "army” in the 
United Provinces to Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Suddenlv, in the middle of 
all this, Ciatuihiji asked me, in .t Kathiawad jdirase and a Kalhlawad 
accent which he has not forpotten, which is the penuine manner ol our 
simple and chivalrous people there (and which has therefore not been 
absorbed by ruder Guiarat), "Are you lunebinp here?" 

“I have had my lunch." 

"Then I shall have an extra portion of nn milk and butter ami vcpc- 
tables left over!" 

"it will be wasted, you mean,” 1 saiil. 

"Yes.” 

"But 1 never told you I was cominp for food!” 

“Liar!" he said and lauphed, "Liar, viidn’t you tell me yesterday you 
would walk over in the morninp from Wardha and stay on for the clay?" 

1 he little son ot Krishnavlas (iandhi ran in, playinp his hall with 
pusto. He sat down in Rajkumari Amrit Kaur's lap. The hall rose hiph, 
fell near Bapu, hittinp him a little. "Well, he, too, has turned a 
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Khaksar!” said Bapu in Hindustani, with another burst of laughter. The 
Rajkumari kissed the unperturbed child; she had to kiss him again and 
again. 

Just then Miraben came in, the document in her hand. It was the 
personal letter as well as the Declaration. Bapu read it out aloud but we 
could not catch all of it. He gave it to the Rajkumari. “You read it.” 

She proceeded to do it in style; a communication in the imperial 
British language, transmitted by an Indian in a village hut in India in 
faultless English accent; the articulation clear, the voice even, the modula- 
tion unexaggerated, the pace not sIoav, not fast, not once having to go 
back. 

Bapu sat as he Avas. He had stretched out his leg. His eyes AA’ere 
on a blank corner on the mud Avail to the left, to the right of Avhich Avas 
the emptiness of the door-space. Just as AA’hen he goes for his Avalk in 
the evenings, his eye is sometimes loAvered to the ground, on a narroAved 
spot a little ahead of him, and fixed there. 

At this time of the day an ashram girl or relation fans him. There 
Avas no one today. Jairamdasji began sloAA'ly to fan him. 

The Avhole statement Avas read. The Avhole statement Avas heard. 
The Rajkumari said something to this effect, “So much good AA'riting 
wasted.” 

Gandhiji said, “I had expected it to be better.” 

It seemed to me noAV that some emotion had risen in him, come to the 
surface like a cloud, like a cloud that is a shadoAv. It found a form for 
itself in this Avay. 

At the foot of that document, under each page, considerable space 
had been left. Indeed the blank AA'as generously granted. “They must 
have kept all this space for me to Avrite on — they must have thought I 
Avould have many comments to make,” exclaimed Bapu and he folded over 
all the pages at the end of the last line, just Avhere the Avritten portion 
ended. He pressed the paper hard. Then, holding it in both his hands, 
he started to tear the tAvo parts, one from the other. 

' “Take care you don’t cut the important portion,”, said the Rajkumari. 
She usually speaks in English. 
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“'riic more importnnl p.irt is ////.», this spate, ” rt plied Bapii, point- 
ing' to the mar/'innl blank. 1 le, too, .spoke to her in J^nplish. 

"Even so, don’t cut the lines!” the Rajkumari insisted. 

"No fear,’ said llajHi, with imp.itieinc th.U t\as just notiteable, "I'll 
be able to tio it !" 

When he hatl come half waj, Hapu stopped. He picked up the 
papers from the mitldle. 1 le looketi closely to examine his work. And 
indeeil he had damaged one line. 

Haim said, with some seriousness, " That is because they've not printed 
this properly.” And apain, " Thex ha\c not done it well." 

Rajkumari Amril Kaur looketi at him and said nilh feeling,', "J.ct nie 
do it for you, Hapu!" 

"No fear, 1 can do it just as well! You will see!" 

"Imok, )ou are cnttinn it aytain!” tried the liajkumari. 

"No fear,' said Hapu impatient!). He looketi. It was true. He 
hail cut the line a^ain. "Sorry,” he saiil ami then he had to lake a pair 
of scissors. 

Mahailevbhai came in. lie brought the news that special olltcial 
arrangement had been maile to uet Hajui’s reply to the Declaration. 
Mahadcx’bhai and Hapu distussei! the proceiiure. Hapu is actixely ton- 
cerned with the precise ami optimum xxorkinp out of every detail ol prac- 
tical lile. 

Mahatlevbhai hurriedly looketi over the statement. At one plate lit 
lauphetl and he laiinhetl, ami his irony xxas infectious. Having planted 
at the momentous messape, he turned his attention to the child and absorb- 
ed himself in his play-mate, llis lauphter had liphteneil everythinp. 

Gandhiji said in Hindi, "I am thinkinp." Me sat still. Then be 
picked up his xvritinp material, lie bepan to xvrite. Ilis answer xvas 
bepun at that moment and completetl there. Silence sprcatl oxer that 
hut; only the ncxxspapers being turned and the chiltl trying his strength 
upon ex'erything. 

Hajm had linishetl. He said, "Noxv 1 xvoulti like to hax-e a nap. 
Run away, all of you." 
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PRINCE OF BEGGARS 

By S. N. Agarwal 


G andhi jrS personality is unique in its richness and A'ersatility but 
people usually do not realise that Gandhiji is a master beggar as AA'ell. 
His methods of .begging are novel and original. 

MalaAuyaji is another prince among beggars. He has collected crores 
of rupees in lump sums from moneyed selhs and wealthy Princes for the 
Benares Hindu Unii'ersity and other public institutions. Gandhiji is also 
capable of emulating Malaviyaji’s example; but he has chosen to specialise 
in collecting copper in place of silver and gold. If he so desires, he can 
approach any rich friend or admirer for a lakh of rupees. But he prefers 
to collect one rupee each from a hundred thousand individuals. This is 
not his caprice or one of his “fads”; there is a definite) principle behind 
this practice. He begs for public causes -and institutions, and besides rais- 
ing money for them, he propagates their aims and ideals. By extending 
his “begging bowl” before millions of his poor countrymen for Harijan 
or khadi Avork and filling it Avith numberless copper coins, he not only 
arranges for the necessary finances but diffuses the ideals of anti-untouch- 
ability and sxvndeshi among the millions. If one donates a lump sum, he 
does so, perhaps unconsciously, Avith some selfish motive, and -Gandhiji 
gains only one more supporter and sympathiser for his cause. 

During his travels, Gandhiji plays the role of an accomplished 
beggar. He is Avelcomed by croAA'ds almost at every station. People flock 
toAvards his compartment to catch a fleeting glimpse of the Mahatma. 
Hoav can the distinguished national beggar let such golden opportunities 
slip by in passively acknoAA'ledging the deAmtional greetings of the croAvd? 
He must charge the "price” for his darshatr, and so his begging hand is 
immediately stretched out of the AA'indoAv. "One pice for the Harijansl” 
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calls out Gaiulhiji, and the people experience a plow of joy and satisfac- 
tion In placing copper coins in his palm. When one hand is full, the other 
is extended, and Gandhiji smartly collects a detent amount at every station, 
even during nights. A clever and experienced beggar as he is, Gandhiji 
takes special care to learn at least the word for “pice” in e\ery language. 
He docs not fret or fume at the crowds it they wake him up with vocif- 
erous cries of "Mahatma Gandhiki jai!” I'he beggar of a poor nation 
cannot afford to lie sleeping while there are people clamouring to gi\e him 
"alms." And so ipiietly he gets up, opms the wimiow it it is closed, and 
commences his work of collection. 

1 have witnessed scenes when, sometimes, being umisualh tired, 
Gandhiji did not wake up at a ccitam station A lew persons entcreil his 
compartment and shook him up despite protests irom the memliers of his 
party, and alter placing some coins in his hands walked aw.u with 
"Mahatma CJandhi ki Jai!" Gamlliiji smiled, again lay liown on the bertii 
and fell into deep sleep. When an onlmaiw beggar receiees an\ coin In 
feels eielighted; but in the case of this strange Prince ol Ueggars, people 
feel obliged in placing coins m his hands. Sometimes an old, decrepit 
woman in lorn and tattered garments would, with great dilTieulis, make her 
way through the crowd, put a pice m Gaiulhiji’s palm, look at him intenth 
with devotion for a while and then thread her wa\ back. (Jne is remindeil 
of Christ attaching the highest value to the smallest contribution of a pooi 
old woman quietly sitting in a corner ol the church. 

At times, when (landhiji happens to reach the st.inon-platform a little 
before the arrival of the train, a crowd collects round him and press 
correspondents get a good opportunitv for asking (piestions. But (iandhiji 
cannot be so easily drawn in. and he often doilges their questions with his 
counter-questions. It was, perhaps, early in when the Congress was 
still wavering between ofiice acceptance and non-co-operation, that a jour- 
nalist enquired with curiosity: "Bapuji, will the Congress accept office?' 
"Why, do you wish to become a minister?" askeel Gandhiji with a good- 
humoured chuckle. The poor correspondent was non-plussed and beg.m 
to recede into the background. But Gandhiji would not let him off so 
easily. "Will you please let me use your hat as mv begging bowl?" he 
asked. Of course, the hat was immediately surrendered and Gandhiji 
instantaneously stretched it before the owner himself to begin with. And 
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the TOiild-be minister had to surrender amid laughter a' feu' silver coins 
too. What a queer and extraordinary' beggar this half-naked Fakir is ! 

Gandhiji has reduced the art of begging to a perfect science. He 
uses with ingenious resourcefulness every' occasion for collection for the 
Harijan Fund. To the albums of crazy autograph-hunters he would affix 
his signature but only on an advance payment of Rs. 5 for each autograph. 
He would auction a welcome address or any other article to the very per- 
son who presents it and collect some amount for Harijans into the bargain. 
His practice of collecting money from those who come to attend his morn- 
ing and evening pray'ers is too well-known to need special mention. 
Gandhiji does not spare even doctors who examine him. Before allowing 
them to touch his body, he would, in his inimitable manner, demand 
his “fee,” and the doctors cannot resist the powerful charm of this wizard 
of beggars. 

But Gandhiji is not at all greedy even as a people’s beggar; he never 
tries to accumulate unnecessary funds for any public institution. If an 
institution is really national and stands for the good of the people, it 
should never suffer for want of funds. If it does, it forfeits its moral 
right to be called a public institution, and, as such, should cease to exist. 
That is why Gandhiji alway's maintains that the real need of institutions 
is the supply of good workers, for, if there are proper men, money will 
inevitably flow. 

Some orthodox Hindus occasionally come to Gandhiji with an offer 
of a lakh or two and tell him: “Mahatmaji, the only condition attached 
to the donation is that it should not be used for the Muslims and 
Harijans.” “Then you should seek out some other Mahatma!” would 
be Gandhiji’s immediate answer, with his characteristic smile. How can 
he brook any communal considerations in his cultured and refined art of 
begging when he himself lives and is prepared even to die for India’s 
unity ? 

Gandhiji is very particular in keeping detailed accounts of all his 
collections at railway' stations, prayers and such other occasions. He 
would not tolerate a mistake even by a single pie, and those in charge of 
the accounts have to spend hours in detecting minor mistakes. 

It is said that beggars cannot be choosers. But this rule does not 
apply to Gandhiji. With him, in fact, it is just the reverse. If y'ou are 
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wcaltliy, iic would demand gold and silver; if poor, an honest penny; if 
you could spare no coins, he would ask you to pay in hand-spun yarn; if 
you cannot do even that, you have to fast and save and pay. CJandhiji 
is an incxorahle beggar, a hard taskmaster. And yet so sweet, so loving, 
so forgiving. 



THE ART OF THRIFT 

By Appasabeb Patwardhan 


IN the dining-shed in the ashram at Sevagram there hangs a board with 
I this exhortation in Bapu’s name: “I hope all will regard the property 
of the ashram as belonging to themselves and to the poorest of the poor. 
Even salt should not be allowed to be served in excess of one's 
needs. Water too may not be tvasted,” I have been a witness to this 
thrift ever since I joined Gandhiji for the first time in June 1919 at “Mani 
Bhavan” in Bombay. One of my duties then was to write letters as dictated 
or directed by him. Once after receiving' his directions I took up note- 
paper and was about to begin a letter. But Bapu, w'ho had been observ- 
ing my movements, promptly reprimanded me with, “Will not a card do?” 
And so it did. 

1 took the hint and wanted to please my taskmaster by an essay in 
thrift. Office files for filing letters and other purposes w'ere too few' 
and fresh ones tvere reejuired. I got hold of two pieces of a cardboard 
that had been lying about, punched them, stuck them together with a 
string and placed the improvised file before Bapu. I expected to be 
patted on the back for my thrift and ingenuity, but to my utter discom- 
liture he refused to touch my handiwork saying, “I don’t want such shabby 
things.” 

Later I went to stay at the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati. At 
the evening prayers the closing verses of the second chapter of the Gila 
were recited by all the ashramites together. Once it happened that the 
voices did not harmonise and the pace of recital was not uniform. At 
the end of the prayers, Bapu drew our attention to this defect. Maganlal- 
bhai, the manager of the ashram, said, “Some go too fast. I think Appa 
was one of them.” Gandhiji promptly put in, “I myself went fast. We 
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coukl (hcrciiy save a I'cu nlimllo^." I was not quite sure whether he was 
really anxious to ^a^•c time or to shield me. 

Saharmaii Ashram was malariinis and (laiuihiji himself once caught 
the infection. Doctors athiset! the use of a mostiuito curtain. Hut it 
was no fiood for the poor millions in the villajties of India, lhou}*lit 
(iandhiji. I hc\ must he shown such a means of protectint' themselves 
from mos(|uito-hites .as nouhl cost them next to nothint^. .So (iandhiji 
used to j^o to hed carefully n rappetl up m a sheet, a lew ilrops ol kerosene 
ruhhed on the face. 

Hefore the itnention. hy (iandhiji liimself, of the "Veratda Charkliti, ' 
which has now mosth replaced the old single-wheeled uprij^dit pattern. 1 
had desij;itcd some minor innosatioiis and economies in the wheel, 1 
appro.aehed (iandhiji with m\ tnodel. lie scrutini/ed the <li,ttlcfi<i and 
look exception to the leather i fnniuirkhit^ (spindle-hearings). "1 preler 
l.axmidashhai's ra^t ihiimui klut.' wliiih cost nothin)'," he remarked, 
"'riic leather pieces will hardh cost a pice," I remonstrated. "Hut you 
have to multiply the pice In crores, ’ came the prompt retort. 1 Ic wanted 
crorcs of ilunkluit for every home in India ami an additional pice per 
(Iturklta meant a total expenditure of lakhs of rupees. 

But the miser excelled himself on April 11. 10.10, durin); the days 
of the memorahle salt Satyaucaha. (iandhiji camped at Daiuli and each 
day visited difierent villattes round ahout exliortini' people to inirinjtc the 
Salt Act ni mo/.oc. I forget the name of the vi!la);e whicii was the scene 
of mass Sai)aj;raha on lliat particular day. A mammoth meetinj' was 
held hy a marshy land which was encrusted with a thin layer of salt, 
(iandhiji addressed the iimnense crowd from a Inillock-cart with a roof 
of matting which proleclccl him from the scorching sun. At the end oi 
the meeting the whole gathering proceeded to the marsh and each one, 
after (iandhiji, picked iij) a handfu! of the salt) mud — mostly mud and 
only a little of sail. Ciancihiji then motored iiack to the village a distance 
of ahout two miles, all the way holding the muddy treasure in his 
hand. After reaching the hou.se where he was to rest he washed his 
hand into a small tumbler and asked the attendant volunteers to let the 
mud settle clown and then pour out the brine and boil it into salt’. 'Flic 
idea was to procure and conserve twery available gr.ain of salt. In those 
days it was a fashion in Bombay to sell publicly packets of illicit salt at 
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fabulous prices and give the proceeds to the Satyagraha Fund. But 
Gandhiji wanted to procure large quantities of salt and make the commo- 
dity available to the poor villagers at a very cheap rate. 

On the way back to Dandi we passed through Mahadevbhai’s village. 
Gandhiji halted to visit Mahadevbhai’s house and see his mother. When 
we returned to the car someone from the party asked for water to drink. 
A villager brought a lota of water with a brass cup to drink from. In 
the meanwhile villagers had gathered round the car and offered money 
to Gandhiji. I was standing by the car with the Iota of water in one 
hand and the cup in the other, about to pour out water for the thirsty 
friend. Just at that moment I noticed a woman vainly trying to reach out 
a rupee coin to Gandhiji. My hands were engaged, so I picked up the 
coin in the empty cup in my right hand and immediately pouring it out 
into a handkerchief spread out in the car for the coins, filled the cup with 
M’ater for the friend to drink. It was a hot afternoon and Gandhiji, 
as is his wont, had been holding a wet napkin on his head. Before I 
could pass off the water to the thirsty friend, Gandhiji put forward his 
napkin and asked me to pour the water on it. In the bustle I could not 
hear him. I only caught his further remark, “The cup held the coin, so 
the water is not fit for drinking.” I realised the uncleanliness of my pro- 
cedure, shook the cup, threw off the tvater and refilled it for the thirsty 
friend. Gandhiji was so sorry that a cupful of water was spilt and 
wasted! It was unfit for drinking but he could very well use it for 
wetting the napkin on his head. 

Even before the war began, while paper was neither dear nor scarce, 
Bapu would not allow paper written only on one side to be thrown into 
the waste-paper basket. All such /’astis are carefully sifted out from his 
voluminous incoming correspondence. He utilizes the blank side for writ- 
ing out drafts and other purposes. He cuts up one note-paper into half 
a dozen tiny pieces and writes out as many separate personal letters to the 
several ashramites despatching them all in one cover. 

Indeed the Bapu, not only of the ashramites but of the famished 
millions of India, the votary of Daridranarayan, can ill afford to waste 
even a particle of food or a drop of water. 
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By Nandala! Bose 

L ANGUACtE is not my iitrltrt, and f led a kiiui of constraint in writiiif; 

for the public about one for wliom mv heart cherishes the deepest 
regard and love. I'his love jirompts me to write of him as Hapiiji, not 
Mahatmaji. 1 am tied to him by his hne towards me and my love towards 
him: with this relationship the public are not concerned, a relationship 
that will never end, 

1 was first attracted to Mohandas Karamchand CJandhi by his niani* 
fold and unique qualities: (j.indhi the steadfast and pure in heart, fear- 
less in doing good, to whom every human being is dear, whose kindness to 
every living being is boundless, who has staked his life to restore fallen 
and oppressed India to her former glor\, whose kindness forgives his 
enemies for their ignorance, who is above all liiwui and pride, the repo- 
sitory of irresistible soul-power born of self-master\, whose sympathy lor 
the suffering and tlie distressed has made him a uinyjuri, who has sacritlccd 
his all so that he mav devote himself completely to their welfare, Cfandhi 
the reservoir of all viitucs, the self-controlled, self-disciplined loser of 
God, the follower of the true iHtaima, the complete Satsagrahi. 

1 am a painter and, therefore, my understanding comes to me through 
visual rather than aural channels; and that is why 1 had been wanting an 
opportunity to meet him; when I actually met him there was established 
between us a bond of love and friendship, rather than that of the admirer 
and the admired. 

One day a message came from him inviting me to organize an exhi- 
bition of Indian paintings for the Lucknow Congress. Wliat compelling 
power was in that call! T dared not refuse. I felt great hesitation in 
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accepting responsibility for such an onerous task at a place so far away; 
nevertheless, it was impossible for me to evade that call. I took the 
burden on myself and, with his blessings, completed the work to my satis- 
faction. 

I had heard it said that he was not very keen on matters relating to 
art; but that impression of mine turned out to be completely erroneous. 
He examined each and every painting displayed at the Lucknow Exhibi- 
tion with keen artistic appreciation. A little episode revealed more 
clearly to me his intrinsic sense of beauty and proportion. The exhibition 
hall was decorated with simple materials such as reeds, bamboos and bits 
of wood. That the use of such simple ingredients should not in any way 
detract from the general decorative effect was our constant concern; 
people noted for the first time that it was possible to create beauty by 
employing such ordinary- materials although we in our ashram (Santi- 
niketan) always use such materials for artistic effects. 

Bapuji, too, is in favour of artistic creations by the use of common- 
place materials. For this reason he warmly appreciated our work and 
was delighted with our efforts. Although the arrangements in the exhi- 
bition hall had been completed in all details, some one had carelessly left 
a bucket under the table. This had escaped our notice; but it did not 
escape Bapuji’s. He noticed it immediately he came into the hall and 
remarked, “ Isn’t this bucket marring the beauty of the place?" He used 
to come to the exhibition and spend a good deal of time there every day. 

After this, when the Congress was convened at Faizpur, he wrote to 
me to come and take over the decoration arrangements. The essence of 
the letter may be thus expressed : " The heart, having got a little, 

hankers for all.” In the same letter he requested me to proceed to Seva- 
gram and meet him there. In .reply I pointed out that I was merely a 
painter and knew little of architecture, and that, therefore, was not 
competent for the job. In reply he wrote to me a fine letter which 
prompted me to accept his Invitation. The letter was in this strain; "I 
do not want an expert pianist but a sincere and devoted fiddler.” Accord- 
ingly I proceeded to Sevagram. Mahadev Desai conducted me into his 
presence. As I took my seat In his cottage, I saw that he was busy minis- 
tering to Miraben and another Satyagrahi who were sick. They were 
occupying beds at tivo corners of the room and Mahatmaji was engaged 
in giving medicines to them. Though I was seated quite close to him, he 
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asked me to move still closer and rcmarkcil (hat as tlicic were paticius in 
the room conversation woiilii have tt) he londnctcd in Ion tones, i 
reverently touched his feet. I %\as deeply moved by his simple gracious- 
ness. How transparent and penetrating was his look! I felt as if he 
could see right into the innermost depths ot the heart. 1 leli a constant 
urge to open out mv heart before his ga/e, to tell lum all m\ inmost 
thoughts. And what a liivine smile! It would indeed melt the hardest 
of hearts. His words were without ain trace of hesitation or indistinct- 
ness; each word seemed to sjiarkle like a clcar-cut diamond. Whatexet 
1 xvislied to sav, as soon as 1 began saxing it, he too gave his reply xvithout 
waiting for me to finish it, as if he could read all my unspoken thoughts. 
The need for spoken language seemed to baxc become secondary. He 
asked Mahadev to request jamnalalji to arrange for an escort to take me 
to Fai/.pur and to arrange for mv return journcx. 

While I xx'as thus engaged xxith Mahatma)!, a xoung American mis- 
sionary asked him what religion he professed and xxhat shape the future 
religion of India xvas likely to assume. 1 lis^ reply was xerx briet. Point- 
ing to the two sick persons in the room, he said, "'I'o serxe is mx religion: 
I do not worrx about the future." He gaxe me letters of introduction to 
several Congress workers at I'ai/pur and told me in particular to get 
acquainted xvith Vinobaji, saving, ‘‘You will greatly enjox meeting him; 
he is a learned man and a lox’or of good pcoixle: he has renounced his all 
for the motherland." He added, “ 1 want to tell xou about a unique 
feature of the Fai/pur Congress xvhlch is a novel idea of mine. This 
Congress xvill be for villagers and not for townspeople. Its setting should, 
therefore, be suited to xillagers and should be made by xillage artisans 
out of materials commonly obtainable in the xillage, Fverv Congress 
serx-ant xvill gix'c xou all assistance in xour work. 1 am sure xou will 
achiex’c succcs.s.” He thus left the whole responsibilitx for the decor.i- 
tions on my shoulders. 

I went to Fai/pur, met the engineers there and began to equip my- 
.sclf for the task. The actual start xvas made xxith the help of a fexv pupils 
from our Kala-Bhavana a couple of months before the Congress xvas 
due to hold its session. A fexv days before the opening of the Congress, 
Mahatmaji inspected our xvork and xvas very pleased to find that the deco- 
rations xvere admirably suited to a x’illagc Congress. 
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I must mention here another event. In order to convey the Congress 
President, Jawaharlalji, to the panda! a chariot was constructed out of a 
multi-coloured country jhoola and it was to be dra^Yn by six pairs of 
bullocks. After a few days of preparation for the Congress Mahatmaji 
sent for me and said, “I have laid a wager with a young girl whom I look 
upon as my grand-daughter that you will produce within two days a chariot 
similar to that which wc have made for receiving Jawaharlalji, and set it 
up on the exhibition grounds complete with six pairs of bullocks — toy ones, 
of course. You must see to it that 1 win the bet.” We artists were 
greatly tickled by the idea and set to work. We made six pairs of 
bullocks out of bamboo framework, attached them to the chariot and 
showed it to Mahatmaji. At the sight of it he burst out into loud laughter 
like a boy. Subsequently, in his public speech he made a special mention 
of the artistic work done by us. 

For the Haripura Congress, I received the call again. This time the 
Congress was to be extensive in size and we, therefore, gathered there 
three or four months in advance. Bapuji’s instructions about our work 
were that the exhibition should be such that the villagers could sec the 
artists’ creations while walking along the road. In other words, we were 
to convert the whole Congress Nagar into an exhibition of the fine arts. 
Accordingly, we painted about 400 pictures, of the pala class, and used 
them for adorning the triumphal arches and the houses of the town. 
There was an exhibition of pictures too. The pictures were so arranged 
that one could get a glimpse of the art-cultures of the dilferent countries 
of the world. When Gandhiji came to Haripura and met me, he hailed 
me with “Well! You are still alive!” How beautifully these few words 
expressed both his admiration for my work and his love for me ! 

On another occasion I had an opportunity at Sevagram of having a 
few words with him on matters of art. He called me then in connection 
with repairing a temple of Jamnalalji and doing some mural decorations 
in it. The condition of the temple, however, did not permit of any 
repairs. During the conversation, he said, “ How about building another 
temple?” “There are so many temples,” I remarked, expressing the 
view I then held. “Why build more?" He kept quiet for a long time 
and then said, “Temples have to be reared again and again, because 
whenever man will realise anew a true ideal he will feel an urge to dedi- 
cate a temple to it. Moreover, a temple that enshrines an ideal which is 
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eternally true can never vnni.sli I'roin the earth,” Mere 1 inatie Inild to 
ask him a (juestion. 1 had a faint douht still Iiirkin|f in my mind that he 
did not give a high place to artistic creations in tlic domain of 
culture. lie said that all artistic achievements were dear to him if tliey 
helped in realising the ultimate truth. Songs jjarticularly brought him 
solace. Me said further, ‘‘If I had not taken the vow of a Satyagrahi f<»r 
the <lelivernnce of my country 1 would probably have occupied myself only 
with songs. But now there is no help for it: I have taken upon myself 
tills mission. In this life I shall not he able to divert myself to anything 
else, hut that docs not mean that I look ilown on the arts which arc 
essential parts of human culture.” With a smile he ailded, *‘l know I have 
earned notoriety as a philistine in art.” 

Mahatmaji may not he an artist in the same sense that wc profes- 
sional artists are, nevertheless I cannot hnt coiisitlcr him to he a true artist. 
All his life he has spent in creating IiIn own per'>onality and in fashioning 
others after his liigh ideal. Ills mission is to make go<K out of men of 
clay. 1 am sure his itleal nill inspire the arti'.ts of the world. 

Another aspect oi his has remained unexplained to many — namely, 
why he is against the manufacture »»f good*, hy machinery, it uouid he a 
mistake to think that he does not approve of machines. Wc artists would 
interpret liis view in this way. Machine-made articles may he useful and 
m.ay add to the /mitcri.al wc.-ilth of nations, hut they arc totally ineapahlc 
of cxi>re.ssing or communicating the spirit of creation. .Mahatm.iji's view 
represents the true feeling of artists. Any craft which docs not he.ar the 
stamp of the artist’s personality and his mind cannot express the nisa or 
the indwelling s)iirit of art. There is no universal way of expressing an; 
only the essence of art is universal. If it were otherwise, creation would 
not ha^■e Iiad such wonderful diversity. To achieve harmony in a world 
ol such diversity is the role of the Supreme .Artist. 'I'liis is true of the 
human artist as well. Art is eternally the same hut its revelation to each 
individual artist is different and there lies tiie source of originality in art. 
Mass-produced articles may difter in kind from the artists' or craftsmen's 
handiwork and arc detrimental to society and to the individual. Tliey 
bring about barrenness, disharmony and maladjustment in society. 
Though machines add much to man's material wealth they leave his mind 
starved ot llie joys of crcatifin. Insteatl of dci’clojffng diiine attrihnte.s 
man degenerates into a mere animal. To tlie best of their abilities artists 
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endeavour to utilize simple materials and equipment in the creation of art. 
Artists use as few and as simple materials as possible because they can 
thus express themselves better, and not because they have any inborn aver- 
sion to instruments or machines. 

I shall now give an instance of how simple things can help in creating 
beauty and in drawing a sympathetic artist towards Nature. A descrip- 
tion of my first meeting with Bapuji at Sevagram will illustrate my point. 
The cottage was slightly bigger than an average one in the village. It 
had verandahs on three sides, a tiled roof and a number of doors and 
windows for admitting light and air. The floor and the walls were 
plastered over with cow-dung ; a mat was kept in one corner with a folded 
khaddar sheet and a pillow or cushion thereon for sitting and resting. To 
the right of the khaddar seat were a few packing cases of deal-wood and 
cardboard containing letters and files. In front was a packing case 
covered with khaddar to serve as a writing desk, on one side a large bottle 
of clear boiled drinking water, a small polished Gujarati Icto of bell-metal 
covered with an iron-sheet shaped like a pipal leaf, and a small bamboo 
basket. Although the room was merely plastered over with cow-dung it 
had an atmosphere of cleanliness, tidiness and quiet beauty. There was 
no picture, photograph, figure or statue In the room. There were one or 
two niches, bordered by some reliefs made by Miraben out of clay. 

Outside the room I could see Ba and Miraben moving to and fro. 
busy seeing to all arrangements for the comfort of the guests and the in- 
mates of the ashram. Some villagers were sitting in the verandah; they 
used often to come and see Bapuji for various purposes. Just beside the 
room was a cowshed, which Mahatmaji used to superintend himself. He 
was sitting in the room sparsely clad, brown-skinned, simplicity itself. His 
dress consisted of a small piece of khaddar cloth worn tightly round the 
waist, from which was dangling a small watch; a pleasant smile was always 
playing on his lips. As I looked on him he appeared to me like a sword 
of fine temper, kept unsheathed, having all the attributes of the sword 
save that of hhnsa, and able to cut through the dark depths of human 
ignorance. We were talking now and then of art and craft, and of Santi- 
niketan. Observing that my gaze was fixed on the pipal leaf of steel-sheet 
covering the lota he said, “Is it not beautiful? It bears the impress of 
Nature; moreover, a blacksmith of this very village has made it and given 
it to me as a token of his love. It is very precious to me.” 1 think the 
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complete explanation of the principle^ of artistic creation is to he foiinci in 
these few words. Alilioiii'h there were no objects of art in the room, this 
pipal leaf made of .steel had made complete amends for the dclinency. 
The picture of Bapnji's room that 1 have depicted bore at its corner, as 
the signature or the sea! of the ticuldcss of Art. that burnishctl ptpM leaf. 



'REBEL AND PROPHET 


By Yusuf Meherally 

M AHATiVlA Gandhi has been “the biggest name and the greatest 
voice’’ India has produced since the death of Akbar. Even if we 
should go far back into her history, there are only two other names of 
comparable stature — Buddha and Asoka. And there are not a few in the 
country today who would rank him above both the philosopher-kings. 

He confronts our disturbed world in two different roles. First, as 
a rebel against British rule in India. Second, as the prophet of a new 
civilization and a new social philosophy. 

To India his services have been unique. To a battered and oppressed 
people he gave a new hope and a new self-respect. He gave them a plan 
and a direction, a battle-cry and a remarkable weapon of struggle. 

His services to the world at large are being increasingly recognised. 
^Vhat precisely is his contribution ? 

The problem of creating a new heaven on earth has perplexed 
mankind for ages. The world’s greatest prophets, philosophers and 
statesmen have again and again faced the great question: How is oppres- 
sion and exploitation to be fought? How is progress to be secured and 
how preserved? Can security be obtained only at the price of organized 
violence? Is history a succession of blood baths? Is there a way out? 
Gandhi has sought to supply the answer. 

Gandhi was fourteen when Karl Marx died and twenty-six Avhen 
Engels passed awaj'. At that time, however, he was unaware of the 
contribution of either. He lived in a country where traditionally the arts 
o'f peace have been extolled above the ways of war, and where the seer who 
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I'cnounccd the good things nt‘ life was the Item, rather lhait the benieciallcii 
coininander in all liis transient glory. Moreover, he lived in a country 
that had been forcibly disarmed and emasculated by a powerful foreign 
imperialism. Is it to be wondered at that in a country where the objective 
facts suggested and history proclaimed it, (.iandbi rather than any other 
figure on the contemporary scene shinild have worked out the non-violent 
solution as a fuKilment of life's mighty purposes.'' 

To dynamic non-violence he allied the weitpon of direct action. In 
doing so, he .set his face against bntli the caution of the gradualists and the 
impatience of the insurrectionists. Mis was the new middle way, the 
path of toil and trouble certainly, but one that by its very humanity dulled 
the edge of the opponent’s resistance by an appeal to the very best in liis 
nature. The gains of direct action thus obtained arc in (iandhi's opinion 
more enduring than tiiose obtained by a successful revolt. For the latter 
harbours in itself the germ of discontent, which has t^ften led to an even 
more bloody counter-revolution. 

His technique of action has been his very own. It lirmly tlemands 
resistance to wrong. Not by retaliating in kind., but by touching the mind 
and heart of the oi’posing party, by the power of one’s own suffering. 
Suffering borne and not returned, suffering endured patiently and cheer- 
fully, that is the new talisman. This is designed not only to ensure tlie 
tiltimate triumph of the sufferer but also to edticate the wrong-doer himself 
in the process. It is designed to convert an erring and implacable oppon- 
ent into a possible ally by a change of heart. In short, for the wrong 
implacable opposition, for the wrong-doer infinite compassion — that is the 
Gandhian approach. 

The facts of his life give us an intimate glimpse int(» his personality 
and sinritual development. As often happens, the rebel was horn into a 
conservative household. When he left for lingland at the age of nineteen 
to qualify for the Har, he had already been tnarrietl seven years and was 
a father. 

He inherited his intense religious outlook on life from his mother. 
Possessed of a strong personality, her simple piety ai\d deep devotion 
made an abiding impression on his mind. She fasted frequently. Not 
a day passed witliout her visiting the llnvrli — the Vaisbnava temple. 
\ cars later, Gandiii was to risk his life in one of his momentous fasts, in 
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.in .ippcal to orthodoxy to tliroii open the teniplet. to the so-called un- 
touchables. Intellectuals, uho were sorely pu/7led at Gandhiji’s insist- 
ence on a right tliat they themselves did not pri/c, hate a clue here — how 
Irom the Mahatma’s subconscious store of memory there Hashed the 
lecollection of his daily visits to the temple with his mother and how 
devoutly she and others had pri/ed the imitilcgc. He now worked to 
sh.ire it with the Harijans in a supreme elTort to brc.ik the socwl b.irrieis 
that cruel custom had built around them. 

For three generations his Family had protidcd Prime Ministers to 
\arious Kathiawad States. The family pride was proserbial and so was 
its losalty. On one occasion, State intrigues obliged his grandfather, who 
was Prime Minister of Porbandar, to seek refuge in a neighbouring State. 
There he saluted the ruler with his left hand. Asked to explain this glaring 
discourtesy, he stoutU declared that his right hand was pledged to Por- 
bandar. The fact that he had not had a fair tleal in the latter State did 
not shake his deep-seated loyaltj. 

Flis father, likewise, was Prime Minister of Rajkot and died a pen- 
sioner of the State. Gandhi led one of his spect.acular campaigns ol 
Satyagrah.i against the Rajkot ruler and his Biitish adtisers, under whose 
thumb he was, for grate breach of faith. This w.is the occasion for 
another of his memorable fasts unto death, that shook the country fiom 
end to end. 

The story of his struggles in South .Alrica torms an astonishing 
chapter in the history of human relationships. A law suit took Gandhi 
to South Africa. There, H 0,000 of his countrvmen lited in \irtual semi- 
slavert, deprited bv a ruthless colour bar of all political and social rights. 

On his veiy first journey Irom Durban he was thrown out of the 
i.iilwav compartment at Marit/burg despite his first-class ticket A night 
of sinritual agony decided him to stay on anil face the worst. The arro- 
gant white who tlirew Gandhi out h.id no idea he was making historv. For 
the incident proved to be a turning point in his life. He not onlv staved 
in South Africa, but remained for nearly two decades, despite endless 
humiliations He received a thrashing for presuming to walk on a foot- 
path. Efforts weie made to prcient him from practising in the courts. 
His life was repeatedly threatened. But neither violence nor repeated 
terms of jail made an\ difference. The “toolie barristci” had becoiiu a 
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i\i};l\tinarc. i lis tuiiiiv.iii'iis of non-violent passive resistance won a settle- 
iJicnt (rotn the a.sfoiniilecl and obstinate Genera! Simits. f.ater lie (r.ne 
tip Ills very lar^c and lucrative practice, founded the Phoenix Colony and 
started a new experiment in community livinu. I'olstov was moved to 
ileclare that his efforts constituted "tlie most important of all the work 
now heinj: done in the world.’’ 

(iandhi returned to his country with the realisation that South Afric.i 
woiiltl have to he foujitht and won in India. Mere his profound loyally 
to British rule receited a ureat shock. At tlie dose of tlie lirst World 
War, in spite of her {fieat sacrifices, India was rewarded not wifii Home 
Rule hut with the Kowlatl Act and the massacre of Amritsar and its in- 
credibly hrutal aftermath. A ttreat wave of indignation swept over the 
countrv. (iandhi launclied his campai}»n of non-co-operation, '(‘he Hindus 
and Muslims made common t.nise n\er flic twin issues of the Punjab and 
Kliiliifdl wronj^s. At tlie height ol the canipai”n lie called off the strujiKle 
because of an act of mob \iolence at Chauri Clraura, an obscure townict 
in the United Provinces. 'Fhere was widesjiread lonsternation and 
chagrin at this decision. But for the Mahatma non-violence was all 
important. 'I'lie craftv British (lovernment seized the opportunity with 
evident relief: lie was soon arrested, and sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonmeiit. riie memorable trial has olten been compared to another 
that took jilacc at Jerusalem, 2.000 \cars auo. 

z\ decade later he was leadin*' another i;ij;antic struj^itle ajiainst the 
British Riij. Over a hundred (luntsaiul of his supporters, men and women 
alike, suffered imiirisonnient, not to speak of innumerable other hardships. 
Pile loreign jtinernment was sliaken to its core and made peace. 1 he 
( iandhi-lrw in Pact between tlie Vicerov, Lord Irwin, and tiie hall-naked 
b’akir of Mr. Winston Churchiirs description, paved the way for the 
.Mahatma to attend tlie carefully packed second Round 'Fable Conference, 
as the sole representative of the Conjiress, Notliinj’ came out of it, and 
on his return he was forced to launch another campaign of cicil disobedi- 
ence. The lalJii and the bullet, jail and martial law ruled India for the 
next two years. 

In 19.14 he retired Iroiii the Conttrcs.s and public life and from his 
asittam in Sevajtram devoted himself with zest to his favourite construc- 
tive programme. 'Fhe problem of the intense poverty and exploitation 
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of the rural masses, scattered over the 700,000 villages of India, underfed, 
underclothed and heavily in debt, was ever before his eyes. His efforts 
to help them has to a large extent been the story of the nationalist move- 
ment reaching the villages. 

It is interesting to note that his earlier views on the industrial civiliza- 
tion have matured with time. His protest against the machine is now 
essentially a protest against the enslavement of humanity in the name . of 
technological progress. The charkha, he declares, is itself an exquisite 
piece of machinery. What scares him probably are the Grapes of Wrath. 

Gandhi’s hand-made cloth has become the uniform of the nationalist 
movement. The All-India Spinners’ Association founded in 1923 was 
servicing 15,110 villages in 1941-42, giving work to 3,54,257 artisans. It 
is well worth noticing that with a capital of only 50 lakhs of rupees, it is 
providing work for half as many people as the entire textile industry of 
India with a capital one hundred times as large. Similarly his Village 
Industries Association has been working for a revival of lost village crafts 
and providing subsidiary occupation to large numbers of the unemployed 
in the countryside. 

The “Quit India” movement occupied the centre of the stage, after 
the failure of the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps. It marked a new high 
in Gandhi’s influence and popularity. It was the biggest thing of his life. 
Incidentally also, it was the biggest non-violent effort in the history of the 
world by a country struggling to be free. 

Gandhi’s many-sidedness has been truly amazing. His political acti- 
vities have tended to overshadow the other aspects of his work. For 
example, all the social reformers in India put together during the last 
hundred years, have not done as much for the emancipation of Indian 
womanhood, as he single-handed. His work for the Harijans has sounded 
the death-knell of untouchabllity. Prohibition was introduced in Bombay 
and other select areas by the Congress Ministries, under his inspiration. 
He has been the most quoted journalist in India and his journals the most 
read periodicals in this country. His efforts have established Hindustani 
as the lingua franca. His Wardha Scheme of Education promises to re- 
volutionise educational ideals and practice. 

Other great leaders in the past as well as in present times have ruled 
and continue to rule men’s minds and hearts by the power they wield as 
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heads of powerful countries. Po (iaiuihi alone belongs the distinction of 
heiiif' able to do so without any semblance of state power. I’liis circum- 
stance alone ensures for him the moral leadeiship ol the world. It is 
open to doubt whether any other single (ij;ure in world history has had a 
personal following even half as large as his. lie has already passed into 
legend. 

Me is full of gaiety and laughter and has a most charming sense of 
humour. Acharya Krijntlani, one of his most intellectual devotees, omc 
remarked that the Congress represents the statesmanship of (Jandhi, the 
(ishram his austerity and the Ciujarat Vidyapith his laughter. 

Almost the llrst ciuestion that an Indian is asked in a foreign country 
is about Candhi. In 19.18 I happened to be travelling from Neu York 
to Mexico — a .l.OOO-mile journey by car. .^t a uatside service station 
the car halted for supplies. The attendant, -canning my Indian co-tume 
with interest for a while, could restrain himself no longer. 


“What 

country do you come from?" he cnquirci 

“India, 

" I replied. 

“India. 

eh ? 

How's good old Gandhi?" 

"Fine." 



"Is he 

still 

fasting?” 

“Sure." 



"1 low’; 

s the 

goat?" 


‘‘Going strong." 

This was somewhere in the state of Virginia, many miles away from 
the nearest town. He and others plied me with other eptestions and 
when we were ready to leave refused to charge for refreshments. Such 
is the interest of the common man everywhere in Gandhi. 

Another incident, under a very difterent setting, comes to mind. 1 
was to speak on India before a select gathering of educationists, mostly 
attached to the Columbia University. On purpose, 1 devoted very much 
more than half my talk to the Wardha Scheme of Education, in an effort 
to ascertain their reactions. Not a little to my surprise, they vied with 
one another in praising its main ideas. One of them described it as 
“revolutionary and right.” Another said it was “ positively refreshing." 
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A third remarked, “Wouldn’t it be a joy to introduce It over here?” So 
emphatic was the chorus of praise that ultimately it was I who suggested 
objections to the Wardha Scheme so as to canalise discussion. 

“ Not many in India,” I said, “believe that the scheme will be self- 
supporting.” 

“That, of course, is only too true,” was the reply. “But that’s 
hardly any objection on merits. Some of our universities have endow- 
ments running into millions and yet they are not self-supporting. So 
what? The deficit must come obviously from the public exchequer.” 

“Then,” I proceeded, “look at the curriculum. Only one hour and 
twenty minutes, out of a fi\’e hours' study time, is devoted to the academic 
side, while three hours and forty minutes are assigned to vocational 
training. Surely this is not a fair allocation of time?” 

“The way I look at it,” said a well-known professor, “ is this. This 
Gandhi of yours seems a far more shrewd and practical person than we 
took him for. He knew very well that dons like us will pounce upon his 
scheme and tear it to bits. So he seems to have deliberately advocated 
this rather lopsided distribution of time as between academic and voca- 
tional training. I guess he would be only too willing to make concessions 
so as to secure a fifty-fifty arrangement.” 

The meeting ended by everyone asking for more particulars and more 
literature. It was an altogether exhilarating e.xperience for me. 

Gandhi truly belongs to all time and all mankind. Whether one 
thinks of him as the world statesman or the Indian patriot, there is about 
him the unmistakable gesture of immortality. What better words could 
be found to epitomise so significant and so magnificent a career than that 
his ambition was “to wipe every tear from every eye” ? 
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Kolchcls, Riiffia, 
Septcviln-r 7, 1910 

1 UI'X'MI\'!''.n Y«\»' j<mnul. ami \\as pk‘.\*-^.vl to Ivarit all KMtfaiitcvl 
tlicrcm loiiccrniiifj tlic passiM- rcM^tl•r^; aiul i Idl telling uni all 
iIk tlww^Kts \\l\\vl\ that <.alk'>l to \t\Y. 

rin; li)np;fr I Inc. amt cspcualK noo, oIkii 1 M'iilU led tlic nearness 
of deatli, I uant to tell others uhat 1 feel so ['artiuilarly ilearlv ami uliat 
to luy niiml is of ^teat nnportame — nanuK. that uhich is ealleti ‘‘I’assi\e 
kfi-istanec," Init ninth is in rcalitt iiothmfi eKe than the teathiinj ol love 
iincorruptetl hy false interpretations. That lou, uhich is the striviiif' tor 
the union of luiinan soiiK ami the activitt ilerivcd Ironi it is the highest 
anti only law of luiiuan life; ami in the depth ol his soul every hiiinan heinf: 
(as we most dearlt sec in elnUlren) feels anil knows tins; he knows this 
until he is enianuled In the laKe teachiin^s ol the world. I his law was 
proclaimed hy all — hy the Indian as hy the Chinese, llehrew, Cireek and 
Roman sa^cs of the worlii. 1 think this law was most clearly c,\prcssed 
hy Christ, who plainly sank "In lo\e alone is all the law and the pro}'hets." 

Blit, lore.seeinp the corruption to which ihi.s law may he siihject. he 
.straightway poiiUetl out the tlarif^er of its corruption, which is natural to 
jieople who live in worltllv interests — the danper, namely, which jiistllie.s 
the defence of those interests hv the use of force, or, as he said, "with 
blows to answer blows, hy force to take hack things usurped," etc. 1 le 
knew, as every sensible man must know, that the use ot force is incom- 
patible with love as the funilamental law of life; that as soon as violence is 
permitted, in whichewer case it may he, the insufliciency of the law of love 
is acknowledged, and hy this the very law of love is denietl. The whole 
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Christian civilization, so brilliant outwardly, grew up on this self-evident 
and strange misunderstanding and contradiction, sometimes conscious but 
mostly unconscious. 

In reality, as soon as force was admitted into love, there was no more 
love; there could be no love as the law of life; and as there was no law 
of love, there was no law at all except violence, i.e. the power of the 
strongest. So lived Christian humanity for nineteen centuries. It is true 
that in all times people were guided by violence in arranging their lives. 

The difference between the Christian nations and all other nations is 
only that in the Christian world the law of love was expressed clearly and 
definitely, whereas it was not so expressed in any other religious teaching, 
and that the people of the Christian world have solemnly accepted this 
law, whilst at the same time they have permitted violence, and built their 
lives on violence; and that is why the whole life of the Christian peoples 
is a continuous contradiction between that which they profess and the 
principles on which they order their lives — a contradiction between love 
accepted as the latv of life "and violence which is recognised and praised, 
acknowledged even as a necessity in different phases of life, such as the 
power of rulers, courts, and armies. This contradiction always grew with 
the development of the people of the Christian world, and lately, it reached 
the ultimate stage. 

The question now evidently stands thus: either to admit that we do 
not recognise any Christian teaching at all, arranging our lives only by 
power of the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court and police 
establishments, but mainly our armies, must be abolished. 

This year, in spring, at a Scripture examination in a girls’ high school 
at Moscow, the teacher and the bishop present asked the girls questions 
on the Commandments, and especially on the Sixth, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
After a correct answer the bishop generally put another question, whether 
killing was always in all cases forbidden by God’s law, and the unhappy 
young ladies were forced by previous instruction to answer, “Not always” 
— that killing was .permitted in war and in execution of criminals. Still, 
when one of these unfortunate young ladies (what I am telling is not an 
invention, but a fact told me by an eye-witness), after her first examina- 
tion was asked the usual. question, if killing were always sinful, she became 
agitated, and blushing, decisively answered, “Always”; and to all the usual 
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sophisms of tl»c bishop she answercil witli iletiiied conviction, tit.it killinj' 
always was forhichlen in the Old 'rcstament and not only kiiliiiK was for- 
bidden by Christ, but even every wronK ai'.iinst a ivrother. Notwithstand- 
in(T all his gr.indciir and ait of speech, the bishop became silent and the 
f;irl remained victorious. 

Yes, we can talk in our newspapers of the prof'ress of aviatiem, of 
complicated diplomatic relations, of ddterent clubs .\nd tonventions, of 
unions of different kinds, ol so-called prodiit lions of ait, and keep silent 
about what that vounjt ladv said. I?ut it cannot be passed over in silence, 
because it is felt, more or less dimlv, but always felt, bv everv man in the 
Christian world. Socialism, Communism, -Anarchism, Salvation Army, 
increasin}» crime, unemplovmcnt, tlve j;rowin}t iiis.vne luwiry of the rich and 
misery of the poor, the alarminj'lv increasing: number of suicides — all these 
are the sipns of that internal contradiction which must be solved and can- 
not remain unsolved. And they must be solved m the sense of acknowleth;- 
inp the law of love and denvinp violence. 

'riicrefore, vour activity in the 'I'ransvaal, as it seems to iis, at this 
end of the world, is the most essential work, the most important of all 
the work now bcinp done in the world, wherein not onlv the nations cvf the 
Christian, but of all the world, will unavoidabK take part. 

I think that you will be jilcased to know that here in Kiissia this 
activity is also fast developinp in the wav of refusals to serve in the Armv, 
the number of which increases from vear to year. However insipnilic ant 
is the number of our people who are passive rt sifters in Russia who refuse 
to serve in the Army, these and the others can bolcilv sav that Cod is with 
them. And God is more jiowerful than man. 

In acknowlcdpinp Christianity even in that corrupt form in which 
it is professed amonpst the Christian nations, and at the same lime in 
acknowlcdpinp the necessity of armies and armament for killinp on the 
preatesv scale in war.s, there is such a clear tlamourinp contradiction, that 
it must sooner or later, possibly verv soon, inevitably reveal itself and 
annihilate either the professing of the Christian relipion, which is indis- 
pensable in keeping up these forces, or the esistence of armies and all the 
violence kept up bv them, which is not less necessary for power. This 
contradiction is felt by all pov’crnmcnts, by vour British as well as by our 
Russian Governments, and out of a pcneral feeling of self-preservation 
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the persecution by them (as seen in Russia and in the journal sent by you) 
against such anti-government activity, as those above-mentioned, is carried 
on with more energy than against any other form of opposition. The 
governments know where their chief danger lies, and they vigilantly guard 
in this question, not only their interests, but the question: “To be or not 
to be?” 
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SATYA6RAHA CAMPAIGNS 

I. IN SOUTH AFRICA 

F I u s r S r a g r. : 

Srptniihri 11, I^OO: Shnliul in Jolunmi-fhiii i' 

Asiatic lanv Amcniliiiciit ( )r«linaiuc scckiiij; to curtail further 
rights of Asiatic settlers in Soutli Africa puhlislied in 'IVansvaal 
(ioverninent (ia/ettc l-.xtraoiatmar\ on Aumisi 22, 1906. About 
.^,000 tlclepatcs of the Imiian settlers n'c-t at johanneshur}; »)n Scpi- 
eniher 11, 1906. and pledged solemnly, "uith (>od as v\'itness,” to 
resist bv non-violent means the hill, if it "as passed into law. Civil 
resistance. 'I'wo humlred peo|)le with (laiulhiji sentcnceil to various 
terms of iminisonment. ( )n lanuar\' .>0, l'>n7, settlement between 
(iandhiji and (ieneral Smuts. 

Si: GO NO Stagi:: 

.IiiOiifl lo, I^OS'. ill Jolunincfhiii ii 

Smuts could not keep promise that the Ordinance would he re- 
|iealeil if Indians registered vohintarily- Satyafirali.t resumed with 
honlire of 2,000 certificates of domicile iu public mcetini: at Johannes, 
burg, on August 16, 190S. Imprisonntent. lines, persecution heaped 
upon Satyajrrahis. Floi'pinj' and lirinjx on lar.ue scale in minin|T areas. 

T II I K 0 S I A G i: : 

October 2S, 1013\ Miircli from Xcticiisllr to I'nlk^niU 

Cianiihiji led jjrear march across Transvaal border from New- 
castle in Natal Province. Over 6,000 Imiian miners on strike. 
Mumlreds courted jail. After due notice to (ioverninent, 2,0.17 men, 
127 women, and IS children bef^an their march into the Transvaal 
area. Arrest of Gaiulhiji ami marchers. Provisional settlement. 
Gamlhiji released. Satyajiraha suspemled for last time on January 21. 
1914, after corrcs|)omlence with General Smuts. 

Relief of Indians Act became law' in July 1914 repealing the 
£.1 tax and meetinp almost all the demands of the Imiian .settlers. 
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II. IN INDIA 

1 . V I R A M G A M, G U J A R A T, 1914 : 

Customs passengers to Kathiawad harassed. Gandhiji took up 
question, made representations to Viceroy, asked people to be pre- 
pared for Satyagraha. Central Government removed customs. 
Decision hastened on account of preparations for Satyagraha. 

2. •C II A M p A R A N, Bihar, April, 1917 : 

European indigo planters compelled Champaran peasants to 
cultivate indigo in three-twentieths of their holdings and imposed a 
number of levies. Gandhiji went there to investigate into grievances. 
Served with a notice to quit Motihari district on April 17, 1917. 
Disobeyed the order. Tried but not sentenced. Government insti- 
tuted inquiry and removed grievances within six months. 

3. Bombay, May, 1917: 

Satyagraha against the Indian Emigration Act. Labour recruit- 
ed for work in sugar plantations in Crown 'Colonies. Meeting in 
Bombay fixed May 3 1 as date for stopping indentured labour. Depu- 
tation of women to Viceroy. Gandhiji proposed to picket ships on 
which labourers were sent. Chelmsford, Viceroy, saw danger of 
passive resistance struggle and called Gandhiji. Suspension of all 
further emigration for duration of war. Indenture system abolished 
on January 1, 1920. 

4. A H M E D A B A D, G U J A R A T, February 26, 1918 : 

Gandhiji conducted 22-day labour’ strike for enforcing a claim 
for increased wages. When the morale of strikers seemed to sink, 
Gandhiji went on fast. Satisfactory settlement nithin three days. 
Labourers got 35 per cent increment on their 1917 July pay scale. 

5. K ii E D A, Gujarat, March, 191S: 

On account of failure of crops peasants demanded suspension of 
revenue according to rules. Authorities’ refusal. Gandhiji advised 
people not to pay. Government conceded the demand after much 
suffering by people. 
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(•> f \{o w I. A 1 1 All S A 1 V A <; i: A II A, Jfiiil 6, 1019 ; 

l-'irsi ;ill- jiicli.i (.iii ip.ii^n tiuljiniulhiji IfiU Protcit ag.iitist (lit. 
cnloicciiiLiit nl Kiiwl.itt Alt uliith ilL'prii cd iiti/ciiv ol primary inn 
rights in the matter ol trials lor sedition cli. (landhiji issued iiistnu- 
tions I'rom ^lallIas on Manh 2d. 19]'). ^‘asting, pra\tr. Iiiulul, 
protest meelings enjoined. _ .^aliagiahis to break ii\ill\ press I,n\ and 
Ian regarding piosmlitil liteialiiu < )iie neek set apait fiom .\piil 
fi to Jd for tins. Poiiee shooting and mob iioletiee in Iiall .i ilo/eii 
places, Jalliannala Ikigh, Amiitsar, about 211, (HK) unarmed 
ciri/.ens assembled to protest. Militate uiulei (leiieral Deer opened 
lire. Aceording to ofiiiial figmes about •1(H) eeere killed ami beteeeeii 
.1 thou.sand anel tno eeouiultil. ) 

(»aiulhiji suspended moeeimnt on April IS, 191'>, obsereed that 
he haei miscaleiilated the lorees ol eed .ind lonimitted "I Iiin.d.ie .m 
blunder.” Keiterateel faith in Sateagraha ami emphasised .Sate agi aha 
not cause ol oiitbieak ol eioleme but risti.nmiif' inllmtue. 

7, N <) N ■ \ I o 1 I. N' 'I N o N - 1 <1 • i> l> I K AMO .s. ./m/io/ /, /92d: 

beeond all-lmlia eampaign Against I’unj.ib and the I\Ittl<ifiil 
n'rongs and lor the attainment of Ue<//<;/. I'lie Kfnliifal committee 
adopted (lamilnji’s piogramme. lie surienekred Ins Kaiser-i-1 lind 
medal on August 1 ami inaugurated non-eiolent non-co-operation. 

Non-eo-oper.ition adopteil be special Congiess session at Cal- 
lUtt.i on beptember -1. Surrender ol titles ami honoraie posts, 
boeeott ol Cji)\ eminent sehooK ami colleges, ol laee courts, ol 
elections and legiskitures. staiting of n.itional schools, tstablishment 
of f'liiu liiiuilf, inciease m Congiess numbeiship. spreaii ol khadd.ii, 
collection of a s^itudj luml eeere important leatures ol programme. 
About do, 000 j.iiled be the end ol 1921. I-’ull programme ol non- 
co-ojier.ition including no-ta\ eamjiaign tr) be carried on in llardoli 
luiuka in I-ebruaie 1922. iMeaneehile eiolenee at Chauri Ch.uira 
and Ciandhiji suspended Bardoli programme. Anested on March 
10 and sentenced to si\ eears on March IS. In Noe-ember 1922. 
moe-ement suspended. Coumil-entre piogramme began to g.iin 
ground. Phenomenal aeeakening among the masses. 
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8. V V K O M, T R A V A N C O R E, 192-1 : 

Untouchables hot allowed to pass by a public road at Vykom, 
village in Travancore. Volunteers started Satyagraha by trying to 
pass by road along with untouchables. State supported orthodox com- 
munity with police aid. Barricades erected, police cordon formed. 
Gandhiji- suggested volunteers should stand in front of barricades in 
prayerful mood. In the end, State withdrew its support and the 
orthodox gave way. In 1936, the Maharaja of Travancore thrCAV 
open all State temples to all Hindus including untouchables. 

9. Madras, August, 1927 

Some Congressmen in Madras started Satyagraha for removal 
of statue of Neill — a British general connected with 1857 rebellion. 
Gandhiji supported Satyagraha in Young India. Satyagraha discon- 
tinued after sometime. In 1937 Congress Ministry got statue 
removed. 

10. B a R D 0 L I, Gujarat, February 12, 192S : 

No-tax campaign against increment in land revenue by Settle- 
ment Revision Officers in Bardoli taluka. Struggle for over six months. 
Peasants suffered heavily. Attachments, forfeitures, arrests. Govern- 
ment ordered enquiry. Broomfield Committee gave finding that 
peasants were in the right and that the 22 per cent increase in land 
revenue was “sheer loot.” 

11 _^iviL Disobedience, March 12, 1930 : 

Third all-India Satyagraha campaign. In December 1929, 
Congress declared complete independence as its creed and January 26, 
1930, was observed as Independence Day throughout India. Pledge 
taken by all to fight for swaraj. (t)n March 12, Gandhiji started 
historic 200-mile march from Ahmedabad to Dandi. April 6 fixed 
for breaking the Salt Law. Millions broke law and courted jail. 
Raids on salt depots at Dharasna, Wadala, Shiroda, Sanekatta. 
Lathi freely used by police. In single raid at Dharasna 289 volun- 
teers wounded. Breach of other laws. By March 1931, more than 
95,000 jailed. Thousands suffered from lathi charges. Firing in 
some places. No-tax campaign in some areas. Gandhiji jailed in May. 
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After negotiations for about a moutli tJaiuIlii-Irwin Pact was 
signed on March 5, 19dl. Ordinances withdrawn, salt law loosened, 
to enable jutor people tf) use salt freely. 

12. S I K s I, Sin I) .A I’ V K, III K r. K r. i; t* i:, Murrh, 1931 : 

f)n account of failure of crops innsanis of three Inltikns in 
Karnatak appealed to (iovernment for suspension of revenue. 
Government refused, said it was political move — those were days nl 
civil disobedience movement. Peasants resorted to no-ta\ campaign. 
Attachment of property, forfeiture and other harassments. Peasants 
firm. Even after Gandhi-lrwin Pact, campaign continued — as it was 
not political — with (iandhiji's moral sup|iort. Authorities agreed to 
some concessions in May 19.^1. Attacheil |)ro[icrty returned, for- 
feiture notices withdrawn, arrestetl persons released, pending eases 
cancelled. In November nifire concessions in .Sirs! and .Siddapur. 

Civil. D I s o I! r I) I r. n c r., Di-i rwhi-r 31 , 1931 : 

Gandhiji returned to India from U. T. C. on December 2S, 
19.31. By that time, ordinances promulgated in U.P. and I'rontier. 
lawaharlal Nehru and Khan Abdul Ghaitar Khan arrested. 
\^iccroy’s refusal to eliscuss the orilinances and arrests with Gandhiji. 
Congress forced to declare resumption of civil ilisobedience on Decem- 
ber 31. Gandhiji once more tried to negotiate but Willingtlon's 
refusal of free interview. On January 4, 19.12, Gandhiji ami 
Vallabhbhai Patel arrested. Orilinances promulgated. Congress 
committees declared unlawful along with numerous national schools, 
kisan sabhas etc. Thousands of Congress workers detained or in- 
terned. Laws broken by thousands. Boycott of foreign cloth and 
foreign firms and business concerns tightened. No-tax campaigns in 
Gujarat, Karnatak, and Bengal. In September 1932 diversion on 
account of Gandhiji’s Marijan fast. By the end of 1932, a lakh of 
people in jail. Shootings in Peshawar and other places. In May 
1933 mass civil disobedience suspended, individual civil disobedience 
started. Continued till July 1934, when movement was suspended 
by the AII-Tndia Congress Committee on recommendation made hv 
Gandhiji. 
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14. I N D I V I D u A I, S A T V A G R A II A, October, 1940: 

Freedom of speech the issue. Gandhiji’s plea for freedom to 
express and propagate one’s view regarding war. But Government 
did not agree. Vinoba Bhave chosen by Gandhiji as first Satyagrahi 
to preach openly against war. Vinoba arrested and sentenced. 
About 30,000 participated in Satyagraha after giving notice to 
Government and were sentenced or detained. About 400 members 
from Provincial Legislatures, about 30 from the Central Legislature, 
and all Working Committee members took part. It was “ Repre- 
sentative Satyagraha.” Gandhiji himself not arrested. In Decem- 
ber 1941, Government released all individual Satyagrahis as a 
gesture. Congress did not 'revive movement. Pre-occupied with 
problem of self-sufficiency and self-defence since Japan w'as near 
India’s border. 

15. ^‘Q U IT I N D I a” C A M P A 1 G N, Autjuil S, 1942 : 

After failure of Cripps negotiations Gandhiji started "Quit 
India ” campaign. British Government’s refusal to recognise Indian 
independence and part with power. A.I.C.C. in Bombay on August 
8, 1942, declared that India had no other way but to sanction non- 
violent mass struggle under Gandhiji’s leadership for her right to 
freedom. After passing of resolution, Gandhiji said that he wmuld 
communicate tvith Viceroy before launching movement. Govern- 
ment, however, did not wait and by the morning of August 9, 
arrested and detained Gandhiji and Working Committee members 
and thousands of Congressmen. Ordinances promulgated and 
Congress organizations declared unlawful. 
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1. IN SOUTH AFRICA 


JdiiiKiry 10, 190S 

.loliiinH(\'hiii{i 

I no months' simi'le im- 
prisonment. Kele.ised 
on janu.uy 30, 1908. 

October 15. 190S 

I'olkfiti'l tiiiil 

P) c tot ill 

About two moiuhs in 
ditterent jails. 

November 0, 1915 

Pithitfoitl 

.\rrested and released 
on hail. 

i\ovfiiibt'i S, 19} 5 

St It II ill lion 

Arrested and rcleascvl 
on iiail. 

No'ccmlici 9, 1015 

7V<An(o//j 

Arrested and taken to 
nundee for trial. 

^’ovciiibci II, 1915 

Diiiulrr 

Nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Novcmbci 17, 1915 

rolk'iust 

Three months' rigorous 
imprisonment: kept in 
jail for a few days. 

iVavcinbci , 1915 

lllocm (ontiin 

rransterred from \ oiks- 


rust. l^clL■U^L•^l Mil 
DccauK-r 18, 1913. 


I‘irst inipriMininciU in Julianiicslnirg on JaiuMry U), l‘>08. SciUciKcil 
to two niontlis’ simple imprisonment lor ilisolieying an order to leave the 
I rans\ aal. Taken to the lort ol Johanneslnirj' in pri'-on }^arl> ami 
thrown into a cell witli negroes and Common Law criminals. Release;! 
on January 30, 1908, as a result of a settlement arrived at hetween him 
and General Smuts. 

Struggle resumed on August 16, 1908, on account of breach of 
promise hy General Smuts. Rut for two months in Octoher-Decemher. 
1908, Gandhiji not put in prison till November 6, 1913. 
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While leading march of 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 children 
from Newcastle in Natal across Transvaal border, he was arrested at 
Palmford. Released immediately on bail. 

Arrested again on November 8, 1913 at Standerton and released on 
bail. Arrested on November 9 at Teakworth again, he was taken to 
Dundee on November 11 to stand trial. Sentenced to nine months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for inducing indentured labourers to leave Natal. 
Taken to Volksrust to stand second trial for aiding and abetting in prohi- 
bited persons entering Transvaal. Sentenced on November 17, 1913, to 
three months’ rigorous imprisonment on second charge. Taken to Volk- 
srust jail for a few days, then transferred to Bloemfontein, the capital of 
the Orange Free State, to isolate him from Indian prisoners. 

Released on December IS, 1913 for carrying on negotiations for a 
settlement. 


21 
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II. IN INDIA 


.//-nV 17, 1017 

Matihati 

Ser<ed uith a notice to 
(juit hut not arrested. 

10, 1910 

Kosi 

Arrested and escorted 
hack to Hoinhay. 

Mtiuh 10, 1922 

Sahai tiiali 

•Arresteil for sedition. 

March IS, 1022 

Ycravila 

Sentenced to six years 
and taken to Yeravda. 
Released on h'ehru- 
ary 7. 1924. 

May 5, 1030 

Yci avtla 

Arrested at K.iradi, 
taken to Vera\tla. 
Releaseil on lami.ir\ 
2(u 19.11. 

Jauuaty 1, 1932 

Ycunula 

Arrested in Boinhay ami 
taken to Veravila. 
Released on Mav 8, 
193.3. 

July 31. 1033 

Ynavtla 

.Arrested and detained. 
Releaseil hut ]nit 

under restraint order 
on Aunust 4, 19.33. 

jJiKjasl •/, 1933 

I'ooua 

Sentenced to one year. 
Released on August 
23, 1933. 

August 9, 1912 

A ga l\hau PaUuc 

Arrested in Boinhav and 
detained in Aga Khan 
Palace. Released on 


May 6, 1944, on ac- 
count of illness. 

First clash with authorities in India on April 17, 1917. lie had ^one 
to Motihari to inquire into the j^rievances of Chainiiaran peasants. Served 
with notice to (juit district. Refused. Tried hut not sentenced. Case 
withdrawn. 
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In 1919 while proceeding to Punjab on urgent call during Satyagraha 
Week — April 6 to 13 — arrested on April 10 at Kosi near Delhi and 
escorted back to Bombay. No case launched. 

Arrested on March 10, 1922, at Sabarniati for sedition for three 
articles in Young India. Sentenced to six years’ simple imprisonment and 
sent to Yeravda. Attack of appendicitis. Released on February 7, 
1924. 

Dandi march on March 12, 1930. He encamped at Karadi and 
broke the salt law. Not arrested. On night of May 3, arrested under 
Regulation XXV of 1827 and lodged in Yeravda without trial on May 5. 
Released on January 26, 1931 for negotiations with Lord Irwin. Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact. 

Civil disobedience resumed on December 31, 1931. Gandhiji arrested 
in the early morning of January 4, 1932, along with Sardar Patel. De- 
tained without trial under Regulation III of 1818. 

Gandhiji released on May 8, 1933, when he started purificatory fast 
for 21 days. Decided upon offering individual civil disobedience on 
July 31. Arrested and detained in Yeravda for a few days. Released and 
restraint order served on August 4. He broke it the very day. Sentenced 
to one year’s simple imprisonment. Confined in Yeravda. 

As protest against Communal Award, began fast which resulted in 
release. Decided to restrict himself to anti-untouchability work during 
unexpired period of sentence up to August 4, 1934. 

Arrest in Bombay on August 9, 1942. Detained under section 26 
of Defence of India Rules and confined in Aga Khan Palace. Released 
at 8 a.m. on May 6, 1944, on account of anaemia and other complaints 
which threatened to endanger his life. 
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191S, Phot'iiix: Pcnilciitial Iasi lor a ucck lor moral lapse of tuo inmatc<; 
at ScttlLinciu, look only oiu meal a tiny for tu\t four aiul half 
months. 

1^11, PItaatix: I'ourtyyn slays’ fa>>t for similar nasons, 

l^IS, Match 12, .1 limcdahtiil : hrcmi; wiaknc-s nl Alimrilahad strikers 
Cianiihiji licclarctl: "L’nicss the strikers talh .uul (oiuimic the strike 
till a settlement is reaihed or until tht\ Ka\e the mill alto^jethir 1 
will not loush any food,” Sittiennnt rtaehed after three da\s' f.ist. 

lOJO, Jpiil /.it, Sdhiti iiiitit • Penitential fast for three liays vlun attempts 
were made to pull oil rails at Nadiad. Appeal to people to oliserve 
similar fast for a ila\. Siipmsted to those ulio had been Kiiilty of 
Moleiue to confess. 

1921, Xovriiihci \ !iainl><i\: hue ila\s' f.jsi foilouiij)^ rioiinq and 
blood-shed on otcasion of Printt ol Wales' \iMt. 

1922, I'chiiuuy u-coiul xccck, Hindoh: I'isc ila\s' f.ist in connection nllh 
Cliauri Chaiira incident. 

192!, Si'ptoiihct IS, Delhi: 21 slays' fast as a result of Hindii-Mitslim 
riots in Koiiat. 

1925, Noz'cmhfi 2-1, Sahtu nuHi : Seven tia\s’ f.ist after discoverini^ error 
among adnatii inmates. 

1952, Septemhet 20, noon, Ycunula PiPon: (landhiji's decision to start 
“a perpetual fast unto death from lood o| any kiiui, s.we water with 
or without salt and soda" against MaeDonald's Communal Award. 
At 5 p.m. on September 26, Ciandhiji was hamleel a Coyernment 
(ummimiquc, which satislied him. I'ast broken. 

1932, Dcccmhc! 22, Yciavda Pnuni: Sympathetic fast with Apjiasaheb 
Patwarclhan who asked for scavenger's work in jail and was refused 
by authorities. Within two days assurance was given and fast broken. 

1933, May S, Yeiavda PtPon: Self-piirilicntory fast for 21 davs; “a 
heart prayer for purification of myself amt my associates for greater 
vigilance and watchfulness in connection with the Harijan cause.” 



GANDHIJI’S FASTS 


Government released Gandhiji on the same day. Fast concluded on 
May 29 at “Parnakuti” in Poona. 

1^33, August 16, YeravJa Piisou: Gandhiji refused facilities granted 
before release in May. Harijan work not allowed from inside jail. 
Fast. On August 20, removed to Sassoon Flospital, still a prisoner. 
By August 23 condition serious. Released unconditionally. 

193-1, July: Irate reformer attacked opponent of Harijan movement with 
Inllii. Gandhiji took to seven days’ fast as “penance for intolerance 
shown by opponents towards one another." 

1930, March 3, noon, Rajkot: Gandhiji charged Rajkot ruler with break- 
ing solemn pact with people. Fast. Viceroy suggested with ruler's 
assent arbitration by Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer. Fast 
broken at 2-20 p.m., on March 7. 

19-13, February 10, noon, Aga Khan Palace: Three weeks’ fast in deten- 
tion — as appeal from Government to God for justice. 
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1906: 

Tnunr. coTorn*;: saffron with ci^ht stars across, \shitc with 
I'liiulf Mnlttrtivi ami f^rctn with moon to rij^lit ami sun to left. 
Proposed by some Indians in Paigland and b'ramc who thought of an 
"Indian National h'laq." Not rcco};ni*.ed in India. 

19 1 r,: 

Two coi.ouus: red ami preen, with live reil and four preen 
stripes. Emblem of (ireat Be.ir. Union Jack at top left. In vopue 
durinp "1 lome Uule" il.iys. 

1921 : 

Tltitr.!'. coiorKs; white, preen ami red, with rliniklui across 
all colours. Sponsoreii by (iamihiji at time ol lle/svada session of 
A.l.C.C. Used at Conpress sessions till 19.11, thouph not otlicially 
aecepted b\ Conpress. 

19.11 : 

0,\r, coi.tifit: safiron, with cUmklui at top left. Proposed by 
committee ap|iointed by Workinp Committee after Karachi Conpress. 
Not approved bv Workinp Committee. 

AtiGUST : 

Thkku t’Ol.ot'US: safiron, white and preen, cliarklut in blue 
colour in middle across white strip, l.enpth and breadth in pro- 
portion of 3:2. 

Propo.secf by W’orkinp Committee. I'orm of flap suppe.stcd by 
Ciamlhiji retained with slipht chanpes in order of colours and posi- 
tion of charkha. 

Accepted by A.l.C.C. oUlcially in llombay. 

Colour.s not symbols of communities. Saffron represents courape 
and sacrifice, white truth and peace, preen faith and strenpth. The 
charkha stands for the welfare of the masses. 

April 26 has been observed as National Flap Day from 1931, 
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ON eOD 


THERE is an indefinable mysterious Power that pervades everj'- 
thing. I feel it, though I do not see it. It is this unseen Power which 
makes itself felt and yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that I 
perceive through my senses. It transcends the senses. But it is possible 
to reason out the existence of God to a limited extent. 

Even in ordinary affairs we know that people do not know who rules 
or why and how he rules: and yet they know that there is a power that 
certainly rules. In my tour last year in Mysore I met many poor villagers, 
and I found upon inquiry that they did not know who ruled Mysore; they 
simply said some god ruled it. If the knowledge of these poor people was 
so limited about their ruler, I who am infinitely lesser in respect to God 
than they to their ruler need not be surprised if I do not realise the 
presence of God, the King of kings. 

Nevertheless I do feel, as the poor villagers felt about Mysore, that 
there is orderliness in the universe; there is an unalterable Law governing 
everything and every being that exists or lives. It is not a blind law; for 
no blind law can govern the conduct of living beings; and thanks to the 
marvellous researches of Sir T- C. Bose, it can now be proved that even 
matter is life. 

That Law, then, which governs all life is God. Law and the law- 
giver are one. I may not deny the Law or the Law-Giver because I know 
so little about It or Him. Just as my denial or ignorance of the existence 
of an earthly power will avail me nothing, even so my denial of God and 
His law will not liberate me from its operation; whereas humble and mute 
acceptance of divine authorin’ makes life’s journey easier even as the 
acceptance of earthly rule makes life under it easier. 

I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is ever-chang- 
ing, ever-dying, there is underlying all that change a Living Power that is 
changeless, that holds all together, that creates, dissolves, and re-creates. 
That informing Power or Spirit is God; and since nothing else that I see 
merely through the senses can or will persist. He alone is. 

And is this power benevolent or malevolent? I see it as purely bene- 
volent. For I can see that in the midst of death life persists; in the midst 
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of iintrutli, iriiih persist!-: in the midst of (htrkncss, lij^ht persists, lienee 
1 gather that God is Life, 'rruth. Light, lie is Love, lie is tlie supreme 
Good. 

But lie is no (ioil wlui merely satisfies the intellect, if lie ever does. 
()od, to he (iod, must rule the heart and transform it. lie must express 
Himself in everv smallest act of 1 lis votary. 1 his can only he done 
through a definite realisation more real than the five --enses can ever 
produce. Sense perceptions can he. and often are, false and deceptive, 
liowever real they mav appear to us. Where there is a lealisation outside 
the senses it is infallihle. It is proved, not I>y extraneous evidence, hut in 
the transformed conduet and charaeter of those who have felt the real 
presence of God within. 

Such testimonv is to he lound in the experiences ot an unhroken line of 
propliets and sages m all countries and climes, 'fo reject this evidence is 
to deny oneself. 

'I'his realisation is preceded In an immoc.ihle laith. lie who would 
in his own person test the fact of (iod's preseiue can do so hy a living 
faith; and since faith itself cannot he proved hv extraneous evidence, the 
safest course is to helieve in the moral government of the world, and 
therefore in the supremacy of the moral law, the law of 'Pruth and Love. 
Exercise of faith will he the safest where there is a clear determination 
summarily to reject all that is contrarv to Truth and Love. 

1 confess that 1 have no argument to convince through reason. Faith 
transcends reason. All 1 can advise is not to attempt the impossihle. I 
cannot account for the existence of evil hy any rational method. To want 
to do so is to he co-equal with God. I am therefore humhle enough to 
recognise evil as such; and I call God long-suffering and patient precisely 
hecause He permits evil in the world. I know that He has no evil in Him- 
self; and yet if there is e\’il He is the author of it and yet untouched hy it. 

1 know, too, that I shall never know God if I do not wrestle with 
and against evil, even at the cost of life itself. 1 am fortified in the belief 
hy my own humhle and limited experience. The purer 1 try to become the 
nearer to God 1 feel myself to he. How much more should I he near to 
Him when my faith is not a mere apology, as it is today, hut has become 
as immovable as the Himalayas and as white as the snows on their peaks? 

1931 
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PRAYER has saved my life. Without it, I should have been a 
lunatic long ago. 1 have had my share of the bitterest public and private 
e.xperiences. They threw me into temporary despair. If I was able to 
get rid of that despair, it was because of prayer. Prayer has not been a 
part of my life as truth has been. Prayer came out of sheer necessity. I 
found myself in a plight where I could not possibly be happy without 
prayer. The more my faith in God increased, the more irresistible became 
the yearning for prayer. Life seemed to be dull and vacant without it. 

I had attended the Christian religious services in South Africa, but 
they failed to grip me. My Christian friends supplicated God, but I could 
not do so. I failed grievously. I started with a disbelief in God and prayer. 
And until at a late stage in life I did not feel anything like a void in life. 
'At that stage, I felt that as food was indispensable to the body, so was 
prayer indispensable for the soul. In fact, food for the body is not so 
necessary as prayer for the soul. For starvation is often necessary in order 
to keep the body in health, but there is no such thing as prayer starvation. 
You cannot possibly have a surfeit of prayer. 

Three of the greatest teachers of the world, Buddha, Jesus, and 
Mohammed, have left unimpeachable testimony that they found illumina- 
tion through prayer and could not possibly live without it. Millions of 
Christians, Hindus and Mussalmans find their only solace in life in prayer. 
Either you vote them down as liars, or as self-deluded people. I will say 
that this “lying” has a charm for me, a truth-seeker, if it is “lying” that has 
given me that mainstay or staff of life, without which I could not dare to 
live for a moFtbnt. In spite of despair staring me in the face on the politi- 
cal horizon, I have never lost my peace. In fact, I have found people who 
envy my peace. That peace comes from prayer. 

I am not a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be a man of prayer. 
I am indifferent as to the form. Everyone is a law unto himself in that 
respect. But there are some well-marked roads, and it is safe to walk 
along the beaten tracks trod by the ancient teachers . . . 

— Cultural JForld 
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FRIENDS, I wisli to tender iny luimiile apology tOr the lonp de!.i\ 
that took place before i nas able to reach this ['late. And yon uill nadily 
accept the apoloj^y when 1 tell you that 1 am not responsible for the dela\ 
nor is any human aj»ent\ responsible lor n. (Lauj^hler) 'I'ln fact is that 1 
am like an animal on show, and nn keepers in llnir o\ er-kiiulness alwacs 
manage to neglect a necessarc chapter tn this hte, aiul that is pure acciekiit. 
In this case, thee did not procide for the series ot accidents tliat happened 
to Us — to me, keepers, and nn earners, nmie this iiela\. 

b'riemls, under tlie inllueiue ot the matchless elot|uenee ol the lath 
(Mrs. Resaiit) who has just sat down, pra\, lio not heliece that our I'm- 
\ersity has become a linished proeiuct, anil that all tiie \oung men who .irc 
to come to the I'linersitj, tliat has \et to rise ami eome into e\isteiuc, 
have also come ami returned Irom it linished citi/eiis ot a great empire. 
Do not go awa\ with an) such impression, am! il \ou, the student world 
to which 111 ) reniaiks aie supposeei to he ailiiresse-il this evening, consider 
for one moment that the spiritual lite, for which this countr) is noted and 
for which this countr) lias no rnal, can he transmitted through the lip, 
pray, believe me )ou are wrong, Vmi will lucer he ahle niereU through 
the lip, to give the message that India, 1 hope, will one day ilelner to the 
world. I nnself base been "fed up” with speeclies and lectures. 1 cveept 
the Icclure.s that have been delivered here during the last two days from 
this category, because the) are necessary. Hut 1 do centure to suggest to 
you that we have now reached almost the etui of out resources in speech- 
making, and it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have got to be touched and that 
our hands and leet have got to be moved. 

We have been told during the last two days how necessary it is, if we 
are to retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian character, that our 
hands and feet should move in unison with our hearts. Hut this is only by 
way of preface. 1 wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation ami 
shame for us that 1 am compelled this evening under the shadow of this 
great college, in this sacred city, to address my countr) men in a language 
that is foreign to me. 1 know that if I was appointed an examiner, to 
examine all those who have been attending during these two days this 
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series of lectures, most of those who might be examined upon these lectures 
would fail. And why? Because they have not heen touched. 

I was present at the sessions of the great Congress in the month of 
December. There was a much vaster audience, and will you believe me 
when I tell you that the only speeches that touched the huge audience in 
Bombay were the speeches that were delivered in Hindustani? In Bombay, 
mind you, not in Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. But between 
the vernaculars of the Bombay Presidency on the one hand, and Hindi 
on the other, no such great dividing line exists as there does between 
English and the sister languages of India; and the Congress audience was 
better able to follow the speakers in Hindi. I am hoping that this Univer- 
sity will see to it that the youths who come to it will receive their instruc- 
tion through the medium of their vernaculars. Our language is the 
reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that our languages are too poor 
to express the best thought, then say that the sooner we are wiped out 
of existence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that English 
can ever become the national language of India? (Cries of “Never”) 
Why this handicap on the nation? Just consider for one moment what an 
unequal race our lads have to run with every English lad. 

1 had the privilege of a close conversation with some Poona profes- 
sors. They assured me that every Indian youth, because he reached his 
knowledge through the English language, lost at least six precious years of 
life. Multiply that by the number of students turned out by our schools 
and colleges, and find out for yourselves how many thousand years have 
heen lost to the nation. The charge against us is that we have no initiative. 
How can we have any if we are to devote the precious years of our life 
to the mastery of a foreign tongue? We fail in this attempt also. Was it 
possible for any speaker yesterday and today to impress his audience as 
was possible for Mr. Higginbotham? It was not the fault of the previous 
speakers that they could not engage the audience. They had more than 
substance enough for us in their addresses. But their addresses could not 
go home to us. I have heard it said that after all it is English-educated 
India which is leading and which is doing all the things for the nation. It 
would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only education we receive 
is English education. Surely we must show something for it. But sup- 
pose that M'e had been receiving during the past fifty years education 
through our vernaculars, what should we have today? We should have 
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toilny ;i free Imlia, we .slioulil luive mir ciliicaieil men, not a*- if they were 
foreijjncrs in tlieir own land hut speakiiif' to the heart of the nation; they 
woulil he workinp amongst llie poorest of ilie poor, ami whatever they 
would have gained iluring the fifty years uoiild he a heritage for the 
nation. (Applause) 'I'oday even our wives are not the sharers in our 
best thought. Look at Professor Bose and I’rolessor Kay and their 
brilliant researches. Is it not a shatnc that their researches are not the 
common property of the masses .•* 

Let us now turn to another subject. 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self-government, and 1 
have no doubt that the AlUlmlia Congress Committee and the Muslim 
League will do their duty and come fornanl with some tangible sugges- 
tions. But 1, for one, must frankh confess that I am not so much interest- 
ed in what they will be able to produce as 1 am intcrestcil in anything that 
the student worhl is going to produce or the masses are going to produce. 
No paper contribution will ever give us self-government. No amount of 
speeches will ever make us lit for self-government. It is only our con- 
duct that will lit us for it. (Ajiphuise) And lion are ue trying to govern 
ourselves? 

I want to think audibly this evening. I do not uant to make a speech 
and if you find me this evening speaking without reserve, pray, consider 
that you arc only sharing the thoughts of a man who allows himself to 
think audibly, and if you think that 1 seem to transgress the limits that 
courte.sy imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may be taking. 1 
visited the \’ishwanath temple last evening, and as 1 was walking through 
those lanes, these were the thoughts that touched me. If a stranger drop- 
ped from above on to this great temple, and he had to consider what we as 
Mindus were would he not be justified in condemning us? Is not this 
great temple a reflection of our own character? I speak feelingly, as a 
Mindu. Is it right that the lanes of our sacred tentplc should be as dirty 
as they are? The houses round about are built anyhow. 'Lite lanes are 
tortuous and narrow. If even our tetnples are not models of roominess 
and cleanliness, what can our sell-government be? Shall our temples be 
abodes of holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the Itnglish have re- 
tired from India, either of their own pleasure or by compulsion, bag and 
baggage? 
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1 entirely agree with the president of the Congress that before we 
think of self-government, we shall have to do the necessary plodding. In 
every city there are two divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. 
The city mostly is a stinking den. But we are a people unused to city life. 
But if we want city life, we cannot reproduce the easy-going hamlet life. 
It is not comforting to think that people walk about the streets of Indian 
Bombay under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the storeyed buildings spit- 
ting upon them. I do a great deal of railway travelling. I observe the 
difficulty of third-class passengers. But the Railway Administration is by 
no means to blame for all their hard lot. We do not know the elementary 
laws of cleanliness. We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective 
of the thought that it is often used as sleeping space. We do not trouble 
ourselves as to how we use it; the result is indescribable filth in the com- 
partment. The so-called better class passengers over-awe their less for- 
tunate brethren. Among them I have seen the student world also, some- 
times they behave no better. They can speak English and they have worn 
Norfolk jackets and therefore claim the right to force their way in and 
command seating accommodation. 

I have turned the searchlight all over, and as you have given me the 
privilege of speaking to you I am laying my heart bare. Surely we must 
set these things right in our progress towards self-government. I now in- 
troduce you to another scene. His Highness the Maharajah who presided 
yesterday over our deliberations spoke about the poverty of India. Other 
speakers laid great stress upon it. But what did we witness in the great 
panda! in which the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy? 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an e,\hibition of jewellery which made a 
splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest jeweller who chose to come 
from’ Paris. I compare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions 
of the poor. And I feel like saying to these noblemen, “There is no salva- 
tion for India unless you strip yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in 
trust for your countrymen in India.” (“Plear, hear” and applause) I am 
sure it is not the desire of the King-Emperor or Lord Hardinge that in 
order to show the truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary for 
us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear bedecked from top to toe. 

I would undertake, at the peril of my life, to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. 
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Sir, whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great city of ‘ 
India, be it in British India or be it in India which is ruled by our great 
chiefs, I become jealous at once, and say, “Oh, it is the money that has 
come from the agriculturists.” Over seventy-five per cent of the popula- 
tion are agriculturists and Mr. Higginbotham told us last night in his own 
felicitous language, that they are the men who grow two blades of grass 
in the place of one. But there cannot be much spirit of self-government 
about us if we take away or allow others to take away from them almost 
the whole of the results of their labour. Our salvation can only come 
through the farmer. Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich 
landlords are going to secure it. 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty to refer to what 
agitated our minds during these two or three days. All of us have had 
many anxious moments while the Viceroy was going through the streets 
of Benares. There were detectives stationed in many places. We were 
horrified. We asked ourselves, “Why this distrust?” Is it not better 
that even Lord Hardinge should die than live a living death ? But a re- 
presentati^'e of a mighty sovereign may not. He might find it necessary 
even to live a living death. But why was it necessary to impose these 
detectives on us? We may foam, we may fret, we may resent but let us 
not forget that India of today in her impatience has produced an army of 
anarchists. I myself am an anarchist, but of another type. But there is 
a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to reach this class, I 
would say to them that their anarchism has no room in India, if India is 
to conquer the conqueror. It is a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, 
we shall have to fear no one, not Maharajahs, not Viceroys, not the detec- 
tives, not even King George. 

I honour the anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him 
for his bravery in being willing to die for his country; but I a.sk him — is 
killing honourable? Is the dagger of an assassin a fit precursor of an 
honourable death? I deny it. There is no warrant for suchmiethods 
in any scriptures. If I found it necessary for the salvation of India that 
the English should retire, that they should be driven out, I would not hesi- 
tate to declare that they would have to go, and I hope I would be prepared 
to die in defence of that belief. That would, in my opinion, be an honour- 
able death. The bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to come out 
into the open, and when caught pays the penalty of misdirected zeal. 
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I ha\c been told: I lad we not done this, bad some people not tlirowil 
bombs \\c sboulil ne\'er Inn’e gained what we Iiave got witli reference to 
the partition mo^•ement.’’ (Mrs. Besant: “Please stop it.”) This was 
nnat 1 said in Bengal when Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think 
what I am saying is necessary. If I am told to stop 1 shall obey. (Turn- 
ing to tlie Chan man) I await your orders. If you consider that by my 
sjjeaking as I am, I am not serving the country and the empire I shall cer- 
tainly stop. (Cries of “Go on!”) (The Chairman: “Please explain your 
object.") 1 am simply (another interruption). My friends, please do not 
resent this interruption. If Mrs. Besant this evening suggests that I should 
stop she does so because she loves India so well, and she considers that I 
am erring in thinking audibly before you young men. But e\'en so, I 
sinijdy say this, that I want to purge India ol this atmosphere of suspicion 
on either side, if we are to reach our goal; wc should have an empire 
which is to be based upon mutual love and mutual trust. Is it not better 
tiiat we talk under the shadou’ oi this college than that we should be talk- 
ing irresponsibly in our homes? I consider that it is much better that we 
talk these things openly. I ha\’e done so with excellent results before now. 
1 know that there is nothing that the students are not discussing. There 
is nothing that the students do not know. I am therefore turning the 
searchlight towards ourselves. I hold the name of my country so dear to 
me that 1 exchange these thoughts with you, and submit to you that there 
is no room for anarchism in India. Let us frankly and openly say what- 
ever we want to say to our rulers, and face the consequences if what we 
have to say does not please them. But let us not abuse. 

1 was talking the other day to a member of the much-abused Civil 
Ser\'ice. I ha\'e not \’ery much in common with the members of that 
Service, but I could not help admiring the manner in which he was speak- 
ing to me. He said: “Mr. (jandhi, do you for one moment suppose that 
all we, Ci\il Servants, are a bad lot, that we u-ant to oppress the people 
whom we have come to govern?” “No,” I said. "Then if you get an 
opportunity put in a word for the much-abused Civil Service.” And 1 am 
here to put in that word, "i es; many members of the Indian Civil Service 
are most decidedly overbearing; they are tyrannical, at times thoughtless. 
Many other adjectives may be used. I grant all these things and I grant 
also that after having lived in India for a certain number of years some of 
them become somewhat degraded. But what does that signify? They 
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wore' goiitloiiicd lu'lOrc (hoy oaino lioro, and II (hoy Iiavo lost sumc ot the 
moral (ihro, it is a rcfioollon tipon nursolvos. (Cries ol ‘‘No”) 

Just think out (or yourscivos, it a man nho was f'ooii yesterday has 
hceumo had after having; come in contact nith me, is he rosponsihlc that 
ho has dotorioratod or am 1 ? Tho atmosphoro of sycophancy and falsity 
that surrounds them on their coininf' to India demoralises them, as it woiihi 
many of us. h is well to take tlw hlatne suntetimes. If we are to reieive 
self-jtovernment, wo shall hare to take it. Wo slntll never he pr.miedi self, 
povornment. Look at the history ol the llritish l'..(npiro and the IJritish 
nation; froedom-lovinp as it is, it will not he a party to pivc Irttdom to 
a people who will not take it thciitseU os. I earn your lesson it you wish 
to from the lloer W'ar. Those who were enemies t>l that em|>iro only a 
few years apo have now hecome Iriends .. ( Interrnjuion aitd moventent 
on tho platform to leave. The speech, therelore, ended ahruptly.) 

I'ttil /ss'itiref }/'(■< ft: uUet Cr.rilhijt'f ttltnti 
Ih'm y<>uth AUicc Fihiiiittv i, r>i Ihr 

>•/ lh( t'fcniny t<j tie llettnro llitilu 
Vr.ix. enil). 
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I DO believe that, where there is only a choice between cowardice and 
violence, I would advise violence. Thus when my eldest son asked me 
what he should have done, had he been present when I was almost fatally 
assaulted in 1908, Avhether he should have run away and seen me killed 
or whether he should have used his physical force which he could and 
wanted to use, and defend me, 1 told him that it was his duty to defend 
me even by using violence. Hence it was that I took part in the Boer War, 
the so-called Zulu Rebellion and the late War. Hence also do 1 advocate 
training in arms for those who believe in the method of violence. I would 
rather have India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than that 
she should in a cowardly manner become or remain a helpless witness to 
her own dishonour. 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, for- 
giveness is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness adorns a soldier. 
But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power to punish; it 
is meaningless when it pretends to proceed from a helpless creature. A 
mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by 
her. I therefore appreciate the sentiment of those who cry out for the 
condign punishment of General Dyer and his ilk. They would tear him 
to pieces, if they could. But 1 do not believe India to be helpless. I do 
not believe myself to he a helpless creature. Only I want to use India’s 
and my strength for a better purpose. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from physical 
capacity. It comes from an indomitable will. An average Zulu is anyway 
more than a match for an average Englishman in bodily capacity. But he 
(lees from an English hoy, because he fears the boy’s revolver or those 
who will use it for him. He fears death and is nerveless in spite of his 
burly figure. We in India may in a moment realise that one hundred 
thousand Englishmen need not frighten three hundred million human 
beings. A definite forgiveness would, therefore, mean a definite recogni- 
tion of our strength. With enlightened forgiveness must come a mighty 
wave of strength in us, which would make it impossible for a Dyer and 
a Frank Johnson to heap affront on India’s devoted head. It matters little 
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to me that for the moment I ilo not ilrive my point home. We feel too 
ilowntroiiilen not to he anury and revenp;efnl. Hiit I must not refrain from 
sayinp that India can ^ain more lu' waiviii)' the rinlit of puttishment. We 
have better work to ilo, a better mission to deli\er to tiie world. 

I am not a visionary. 1 claim to be a practical idealist. I'he religion 
of non-violence is not meant merely for the »;«/;/< ami saints. It is meant 
for the eommon people as well. Non-violence is the law of oiir species as 
violence is the law of the brute. 'I’he spirit lies tlorntant in the brute, and 
be knows no law but that of phvsieal mi^ht. I’he liijtnity ol man ret|iiires 
obedience to a hijjber law — to the strength ol the spirit. 

1 ha\’e therefore ventnreil to place belore India the ancient law of 
self-sacrifice. I'or Satyaf'raha and its ofishoot->, non-co-operation and civil 
resistance, are nothinji but new names lor the law ot snfierinR. I he rifhii, 
who discovered the law (d non-violence in the midst ol vioknee, cvere 
greater geniuses than Newton. '1 hey were themselves j;reatcr warriors 
than Wellington. I laving themselves known the iise ol arms, they realised 
their uselessness, and taught a weary world that its salvation lav not 
through violence but tbrougb non-violence. 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious sulTering. It 
does not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, but it means 
putting of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant. Working under 
this law of our being, it is possible for a single individual to dely the 
whole might of an tinjust empire to save his honour, his religion, his scnil, 
and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am not pleading for India to jiractise non-violence because 
it is weak. 1 want her to practise non-violence being conscious of her 
strength and jtower. No training in arms is required for re.!lisation of 
her strength. We seem to need it, because we seem to think that we are 
but a lump of flesh. 1 want to recognise that she has a soul that cannot 
perish and that can rise trium|)hant above everv physical weakness and 
defy the physical combination of a whole world. What is the meaning of 
Rama, a mere human being, with bis host of monkeys, pitting himself 
against the insolent .strength of ten-headed Ravana surrounded in supposed 
safety by the raging waters on all sides of Lanka? Does it not mean the 
conquest of phy.sical might by spiritual strength? However, being a 
practical man, I do not wait till India recognises the practicabilitv of the 
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spiritual life in the political world. India considers herself to be powerless 
and paralysed before the machine-guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the 
English, and takes up non-co-operation out of her weakness. It must still 
ser^'e the same purpose, namely, bring her delivery from the crushing 
weight of British injustice, if a sufficient number of people practise it. 

I isolate this non-co-operation from Sinn Feinism, for it is so con- 
ceived as to be incapable of being offered side by side with violence. But 
I invite even the school of violence to give this peaceful non-co-operation 
a trial. It will not fail through its inherent weakness. It may fail because 
of poverty of response. Then will be the time for real danger. The high- 
souled men, who are unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, will 
want to vent their wrath. They will take to violence. So far as I know, 
they must perish without delivering themselves or their country from the 
wrong. 

If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain momentary 
victory. Then India will cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wedded 
to India because I owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she has a 
mission for the world. She is 'not to copy Europe blindly. Indians accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the sword will be the hour of my trial. I hope I 
shall not be found wanting. My religion has no. geographical limits. If 
I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love for India herself. My 
life is dedicated to the service of India through the religion of non- 
violence which I believe to be the root of Hinduism. 


Young India, 

August 11, 1920 
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SWADIiSIli is that spirit iti tis which restricts us to the use ami 
service of our iiiuiieiiiate surroumlings to the exclusion of the more remote. 
Thus as for reli}»ion, in oriler to satisfy the requirements of the tielinition, 
1 must restrict myself to my ancestral rdij'ion. 'I’liat is the use of my 
immediate religious surrounding. If I lind it defective, 1 should serve it 
hy purging it of its defects. In the domain of politics 1 should make use ol 
the indigenous institutions and serve them hy curing them of their proved 
defects. In that of economics I should use only things that arc produced 
hy my immediate neighhours and serve those industries hy making them 
eflicient and complete where they might he lound wanting. It is suggested 
that such s^Lodrshi, if reduced to pr.'ictice, will lead to the millennium, 
hecausc we do not ex|)ect quite to reach it within our times. So may we 
not ahandon fuuidfshi even though it ma\ not he fully attained for gene- 
rations to come . . . 

1 do not believe that religion has nothing to do with politics. *1 he 
latter divorced from religion is like a corpse only lit to he buried. . . 1 feel 
that, if the attempt to separate politics from religion had not been made 
as it is even now made, they would not have degenerated as they oltcn 
appear to have done. No one considers tiiat the political life of the country 
is in a hajipy state. Following out the madi-sht spirit, I observe, the 
indigenous institutions and the village pancliaxtits hold me. India is really 
a republican country, and it is hecausc it is that that it has survived every 
shock hitherto delivered. Princes and potentates, whether they w ere 
Indian-horn or foreigners, have hardly touched the vast masses except for 
collecting revenue. 7'he latter in their turn seem to have rendered unto 
Caesar what was Caesar’s and for the rest have done much as they have 
liked. The vast organization of caste answered not only to the religious 
wants of the community hut it answered to its political needs. 'Phe villagers 
managed their internal affairs through the caste system, and through it 
they dealt with any opjircssion from the ruling power or powers. It is not 
possible to deny of a nation that was capable of producing from the caste 
system its wonderful power of organization.. . 

Wc have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to an almost fatal 
departure from the s^vadrsln spirit. Wc, the educated classes, have received 
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our education through a foreign tongue. We have therefore not reacted 
upon the masses. We want to represent the masses, but we fail. They 
recognise us not much more than they recognise the English officers. Their 
hearts are an open book to neither. Their aspirations arc not ours. Hence 
there is a break. And you witness not in reality failure to organize but 
want of correspondence between the representatives and the represented. 
If during the last fifty years we had been educated through the vernaculars, 
nur ciders and our servants and our neighbours would have partaken of 
our knowledge; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been house- 
hold treasures as are tlie Ramayan and the Mahabharat. As it is, so far 
as the masses arc concerned, those great discoveries might as well have 
hecn made by foreigners. Had instruction in all the brandies of learning 
been given through the vernaculars, I make bold to say that they would 
have been enriched wonderfully. The question of village sanitation etc. 
would have been solved long ago. The village panrhayan would be now 
a living force in a special way, and India would almost be enjoying self- 
government suited to its requirements, and would have been spared the 
humiliating spectacle of organi/cd assassination on its sacred soil. It is 
not too late to mend.. . 

Much of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous depar- 
ture from swadeslii in the economic and industrial life. If not an article of 
commerce had been brought from outside India, she would be today a 
land flowing with milk and honey. But that was not to be. We were 
greedy, and so was England. The connection between England and India 
was based clearly upon an error. But she does not remain in India in 
error. It is her declared policy that India is to he held in trust (or her 
people. If this be true, Lancashire must stand aside. And if the sivadeshi 
doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire can stand aside without hurt, 
though it may sustain a shock for the time being. 

I think of sKddeshi not as a boycott movement undertaken by way of 
revenge. I conceive it as a religious principle to be followed by ail. I am 
no economist, but I have read some treatises which show that England 
could easily become a self-sustained country, growing all the produce she 
needs. This may be an utterly ridiculous proposition, and perhaps the 
best proof that it cannot he true is that England is one of the largest 
importers in the world. But India cannot live for Lancashire or any other 
country before she is able to live for herself. And she can live for herself 
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only if she produces aiul is he!pe<l to produce cverythinR for her require- 
ments within lier own borders.. . 

This may all sound nonsensical. Well, India is a country of nonsense. 
It is nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst wlien a kindly Mussalman 
is rc.ady to offer pure water to drink. And yet thousands of Hindus would 
rather die of thir.st than drink water from a Muslim household, 'riicse 
nonsensical men can also, once they arc convinced that their rclinion de- 
mands that they should wear garments manufactured in India only and 
cat fond only }^rown in India, decline to wear any other clothinp: or eat 
any other food. Lord Cur/on set the fashion for tea-drinkinp. And that 
pernicious drop now bids fair li> overwhelm llie nation. It has already 
undermined the <lipestive apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women and constitutes an additional tav upon their slender purses. Lord 
Hardinpe can set the fashion for .<tertdc.<//i, ami almost the whole of India 
will for.swear foreipn poods, 'fhere is a verse in the [ihai/avad Gita which, 
freely rendered, means: masses follow the classes. It is easy to undo the 
evil if the ihinkinp iiortion of the community were to take the stiuidrsli't 
vow, even ihouph it may for a time cause considerable inconvenience.. . 

It has often been urpeil that India cannot adopt .»tei7r/ei/it in the 
economic life at any rate. Those who advance this objection do not look 
upon .avadeshi as a rvile of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort 
not to be made if it involved any self-denial. SKadrslii, as defined here, 
is a relipious discipline to be underpone in utter disrepard of the physical 
discomfort it may cause to individuals. Uniler its spell the tleprivation of 
a pin or needle, because these are not manufactured in India, neetl cause 
no terror. A sivadcahist will learn to do without hundreds of thinps which 
today he considers necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss .cxvodefhi from 
their minds by arguinp the impossible, forpet that sxvndrflti, after all, is 
a goal to be reached by steady effort. . . Sxciidt'sht is the only doctrine con- 
sistent with the law of humility and love. . . 

AoDur.ss TO Missionary CoNrr.Rr.N’cn, 

Mild ms, Fchrtiaiy.]-! , J916 
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BIRTH OF KHADl 

THE beginnings of the khadi movement had been more and more 
occupying my attention. I do not reme mber to have seen a handloom or 
spinning w heel till the year 1908^ when I described it in my book HinJ 
Swaraj as the panacea for India's growing pauperism. In that book I 
assume that anything that helped India to get.rjd of the g rinding p nvern> 
of her ma sses w ould in the same process establish sivarai. Even in 191S. 
when I returned to India from South Africa, I had not actually seen a 
spinning wheel. When the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati was founded 
we introduced a few handlooms there. But no sooner had we done this 
than we were hard up against another difficulty. All of us belonged either 
to the liberal professions or to business; none of us was an artisan. We 
needed a weaving expert to teach us how to weave before we could work 
looms. One was at last obtained from Palanpur, but he did not communi- 
cate to us the whole of his art. Maganlal Gandhi, however, was not the 
one to be easily baffled. Possessed of a natural gift for mechanics, he was 
able fully to master the art before long, and gradually several new weavers 
were trained up in the ashram. 

The object that was set before us was to be able to clothe ourselves 
entirely in doth manufactured by ourselves. We therefore discarded the 
use of mill-woven doth made from Indian yarn. The adoption of this 
practice brought us a world of experience. It enabled us to know from 
direct contact the living conditions among the weavers, the extent of their 
production, the handicaps in the way of their obtaining their yarn supply, 
the manner in which they were being made victims of fraud, and their 
ever-growing indebtedness. We were not in a position immediately to 
manufacture the cloth we needed. So the time slipped by, and my im- 
patience increased. I plied every chance visitor who was likely to have 
any information about hand-spinning with questions about the art. It had 
been confined to women. If there was some stray spinner still surviving, 
in some obscure corner, only a member of that sex was likely to find out 
her whereabouts. 

In the year 1917 I was taken by my Gujarati friends to preside at 
the Broach Educational Conference. It was here that I 'discovered that 
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remarkable lady, Ganj'abelm Majimidar. She was a widow, Imt iicr ciilcr- 
prisinff spirit knew no bounds. 1 ler eiliication, in the accepted sense of the 
term, was not nnicb. Hut in couraf»c and common sense site easily surpassed 
tbe general run of our educated women. She bad already got rid of tbc 
curse of untmicbability, and fearlessly nuived among and ser\'cd tbe sup- 
pressed classes. She bad means of her own, and her needs were few. Slie 
had a well-seasoned constitution and went about everywhere without an 
escort. She felt quite at home <»n horseback. I came to know her mf)re 
intimately at tbe Godhra Conference. To her 1 poured out my grief about 
the cliorklhi, and she lightened my burden by a promise to pro-'ceute an 
earnest and incessant search for tbc spinning wheel. 

At last, after no end of wandering in Gujarat, Gangabebn found the 
spinning wheel in Vijapur in the Haroda State. Quite a number of people 
there had spinning wheels in their homes, but had long since con'.igneil 
them to the lofts as useless lumber. They expressed to Gangabebn their 
readiness to resume spinning if some one promised to provide them with 
a regular supply of slivers and to buv the yarn spun bv them. Gangabebn 
communicated the joyful news to me. "Hie providing of slivers was found 
to be a difficult task, (^n mentioning the thing to Umar Sobani, however, 
he solved the difficulty by immediately undertaking to send a sufficient 
supply of slivers from his mill. I sent to Gangabebn the slivers receiveti 
from Umar Sobani, and soon yarn began to pour in at such a rate that 
it became quite a problem how to cope with it. 

I felt ill at case continuously receiving slivers from him. Moreover, 
it seemed to me to be fundamentally wrong to use mill-slivers. So 1 sug- 
gested to Gangabebn to find carders who could supply slivers. She 
confidently undertook tlic task, and engaged a carder who was prepared 
to card cotton. He demanded thirty-five rupees per month. I considered 
no price too high at the time. She trained a few youngsters to make slivers 
out of the carded cotton. Gangahclin’s enterprise thus prospered beyond 
expectation. She found out weavers to weave the yarn that was spun in 
Vijapur, and soon Vijapur khadi gaineil a name for itself. 

While these developments were taking place in Vijapur, the spinning 
wheel gained a rapid footing in the ashram. Maganlal Gandhi, by bring- 
ing to bear all his splendid mechanical talent on the wheel, made many 
improvements in it. Wheels and their accessories began to be manufac* 
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tured at the ashram. The first piece of khadi manufactured in the ashram 
cost seventeen annas per yard. I did not hesitate to commend this ^'ery 
coarse kiiadi at that price to friends, who willingly paid the amount. 

I was laid up in bed in Bombay, but I was fit enough to make 
searches for the wheel there. At last I chanced upon two spinners, and 
brouglit them to the house where I was staying. The wheel began merrily 
to hum in my room, and I may say without exaggeration that its hum had 
no small share in restoring me to health. I am prepared to admit that its 
effect was more psychological than physical. But then, it only shows how- 
powerful the physical in man reacts to the psychological. I too set my 
hand to the wheel, but I did not do much with it at the time. 

From its very start the khadi movement e\-oked much criticism from 
'the mill-owners. Umar Sobani, a capable mill-owner himself, not only 
gave me the benefit of his own knowledge and experience, but kept me in 
touch with the opinion of the other mill-owners as well. The argument 
advanced by one of these deeply impressed him. He pressed me to meet 
him, and arranged the interview. The mill-owner opened the conversation. 

"You know that there has been sieadcsht agitation before now?" 

"Yes, I do,” I replied. 

“You are also aware that in the days of the Partition the mill-owners 
fully exploited the swadeshi movement. When it was at its height, w’e 
raised the prices of cloth, and did even worse things.” 

“Yes, 1 have heard something about it, and it has grieved me.” 

“I can understand your grief, but I can see no ground for it. We are 
not conducting our business out of philanthropy. We do it for profit; we 
have got to satisfy the shareholders. The price of an article is governed 
by the demand for it. Who can check the law of demand and supply? 
The Bengalis should have known that their agitation was bound to send 
up the price of swadeshi cloth by stimulating the demand for it.” 

I interrupted : "The Bengalis, like me, w ere trustful in their nature. 
They believed in the fullness of their faith that the mill-owners w-ould not 
be so utterly selfish and unpatriotic as to betray their country in the hour 
of its need, and even go the length of fraudulently passing off foreign 
cloth as stvadeshh" 
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“1 know your believing nature, " he rejoined, “that i^ why I put you 
to the trouble of coininj' to me, so that 1 might warn you against falling 
into the same error as tiiese simple-hearted llengalis." 

Witli these words the mill-owner beckoned to his clerk who was 
standing by to produce samples of the stufl that was being manufactured 
in bis mill. Pointing to it he said: “Kook at this stuft. 'I'his is the latest 
variety turned out by our mill. It is meeting with a widespread demaiui. 
We manufacture it from the waste. Naturally, therefore, it is cheap. We 
send it as far north as the valley of the Himalayas. We liave agencies all 
over the country, even in places where your voice or your agents can never 
reach. You can thus see that wc do not stand in need of more agents. 
Resides, you ought to know tiiat India’s proiluetion of cloth falls far short 
of its requirements. Tlie (|uestion of fuiuh fhi, therefore, largely resolves 
itself into one of production. The moment we can increase our production 
sufficiently and improve its quality to the necessary extent, the import of 
foreign cloth will automatically cease. My advice to you, therefore, is not 
to carry on your agitation on its present lines, but to turn your attention 
to the erection of fresh mills. What we need is not propaganda to inflate 
demand for our goods, but greater production.” 

“I'hcn surely you will bless my effort, if 1 am already engaged in that 
very thing," I asked. 

"Mow can that be?" he e.xclaimed, a bit pu/'/led. “llul may be you 
arc thinking of promoting the establishment of new mills, in which case 
you certainly deserve to be congratulated." 

“I am not doing exactly that," 1 explained, "but 1 am engaged in the 
revival of the spinning wheel.” 

“Wliat is that?" he asked, feeling still more at sea. I told him all 
about the spinning wheel and the story of my long quest after it. "1 am 
entirely of your opinion,” I added, “it is no use my becoming virtually 
an agent for the mills. Tfiat would do more harm than good to the 
country. Our mills will not be in want of custom for a long time to come. 
My work should be, therefore, to organi/.e the production of hand- 
spun cloth, and to find means for the disposal of the khadi thus produced. 
I am therefore concentrating my attention on the production of khadi. I 
swear by this form of sxvadeshi because through it 1 can provide work to 
the semi-starved, semi-employed women of India. My idea is to get these 
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women to spin yarn, and to clotlic the people of India with khadi woven 
out of it. I do not know how far this movement is goinp; to succeed. At 
present it is only beginning. But I have full faith in it. At any rate, it 
can do no harm. On the contrary, to the extent that it can add to the 
cloth production of the country, he it ever so small, it will represent so 
much solid gain. You will thus perceive then that my movement is free 
from the evils mentioned by you.” 

“If," he replied, “you have additional production in view in organiz- 
ing your movement, I have nothing to say against it. Whether the spin- 
ning wheel can make headway in this age of power machinery is another 
question. But I for one wish you every success.” 


From AuToniOGRAPiiv 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


I AM a'-kiii}' my coiiimymcn tn adojn noii-viuKiui- as their final cretd, 
for the purpose of repulatinp the relations hetueen the dillerent rates, 
and for the jnirposc of aitaininn llimliis and Miiss.dmans, Chris- 

tians, Sikhs and Parsis imisi not settle tiieir dillerent e-. In lestirt to \ioIencc. 
and tlie means for the attainment of .'uvov;/ must he non-\iolent. 'I'liis 1 
venture to place before India, not as a weapon of the weak, hui of the 
strong, f finihis and .Nfussalmans prate ahout no loinpulsion in religion. 
What is it hut compulsion, if lliiitlus will kill a Mu'-salman for sating a 
cow? It is like wanting,' to convert a Mussalman to I lintluism h\ force. 
And similarh what is it lull compulsion, if Miiss.ilmans seek to prevent 
hy force Hindus from jilatintt music before mosipies? N'irtue lies in heiiift 
absorbed in one’s praters in the presence of din aiul noise. We shall both 
he voted irreligious savages h\ posterity if we continue to make a futile 
attempt to compel one another to respect our religious wislies. 

1 am sure that if we can hut retert to our faith, if we ever had an\, 
in non-violence limited onit to the two purposes above referred to, the 
present tension hetween the two communities will largely subside. For, 
in my opinion, an attitude of non-violence in our mutual relations is an 
indispensable condition prior to a discussion of the remedies lor the re- 
moval of the tension. It must be common cause between the two com- 
munities that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, but that 
all points in dispute, wherever and whenever they arise, shall be decided 
bj reference cither to private arbitration, or to the law courts, if ihcv 
wish. This is the whole meaning of non-violence, so lar as communal 
matters are concerned. To put it another way, just as we do not break 
one another’s heads in respect of civil matters, so mav we not do ewen in 
respect of religious matters. 'Phis is the onl\ |)act that is immediately 
necessary between the parties, and I am sure that everything else will 
follow. 

Unless this elementary condition is recognised, we have no atmosphere 
for considering the ways and means of removing misunderstanding and 
arriving at an honourable, lasting settlement. Iliit, assuming that the 
acceptance of the elementary condition will be common cause between the 
two communities, let us consider the constant disturbing factors. 




MINDU-MUSLIM unit/' 

My non-violence does not admit of running; away from danger and 
leaving dear ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, I 
can only prefer violence to cowardice. I can no more preach non-violence 
to a cowardly man than I can tempt a blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. 
Non-violence is the summit of bravery. And in my own experience, I 
have had no difficulty in demonstrating to men trained in the school of 
violence the superiority of non-violence. As a coward, which I was for 
years, I harboured violence. I began to prize non-violence only when I 
began to shed cowardice. Those Hindus who ran away from the post of 
duty when it was attended with danger did so not because they were non- 
violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but because they were un- 
willing to die or even suffer any injury. A rabbit that runs away from the 
bull terrier is not particularly non-violent. The poor thing trembles at the 
sight of the terrier and runs for very life. 

The vay however does not lie through akhadas. Not that I mind 
them. On the contrary, I want them for physical culture. Then they 
should be for all. But, if they afeTneanras a preparation for self-defence 
in the Hindu-Mussalman conflicts, they are foredoomed to failure. Mus- 
salmans can play the same game, and such preparations secret or open do 
but caus'o"^spici’on and irritation. They can provide no present remedy. 
It is for the thoughtful few to make quarrels impossible by making arbitra- 
tion popular and obligatory. 

My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more or less true. 
All proceed from the same God but all are imperfect because they have 
come down to us through imperfect human instrumentality. The real 
sitddlii movement should consist in each one trying to arrive at perfection 
in his or her own faith. In such a plan character would be the only test. 
What is the use of crossing from one compartment to another, if it does 
not mean a moral rise ? What is the meaning of my trying to convert to 
the service of God (for that must be the implication of suddht or tahligh) 
when those who are in my fold are every day denying God by their actions? 
“Physician, heal thyself” is more true in matters religious than mundane. 

If Hindu-Muslim unity is endangered because an Arya Samaj preacher 
or a Mussalman preacher preaches his faith in obedience to a call from 
within, that unity is only skin-deep. Why should we be ruffled by such 
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movements? Only they must he genuine, ll the M.ilkan.is wanted to 
return to the 1 Imdii loUl, the\ had a perlcit right to tio so uhenexer they 
liked. But no propaganda can he allimeil «hich re\iles other rehgitnis. 
I'or, that would he negation of toleration. Ilie best w.u of tlealing with 
Sikh propaganda is to puhliiK lomlcmn it. l'',\er\ mo\ement attempts to 
pul on the tloak ol rcspeilahilitv. As sdon as the puhlit tear that iloak 
down, it dies lor want ol respectahiht\. 

ll is now time to examine the treatment ot two umstant eauses of 
I ration. 

The lirst is low slaughter. I liougli 1 regaril tow protettion as the 
central fact ot Hinduism, central htt.uisi it is tommon to tiasses as well 
as masses, 1 hate netcr been able to umlcrstaiui the antipatln towards the 
Mussalmans on that score \Vt sat nothing about the slaughter that tlailt 
takes place on behall ol linghshmen (.Air anger becomes reil-hot when 
a Mussalman slaughters a cow. All the riots that hate taken place in the 
name ol the cow hate been an insane waste ol ellort 1 hey hate not 
saved a single cow, but thet hate on the eontrart stitteiied the hacks ol thc- 
Mussalmans and resulted in more slaughter. Cow piotceiion should com* ' 
mence with ouiselves. In no part of the world perhaps are cattle worse 
treated than m India. 1 have wc|)t to see Hindu driters goading their 
jaded oxen tvith the iron points ol their cruel sticks. 1 he hall*started 
condition of the majoritt ol our cattle are a disgrace to us. 'riic cows 
iind their necks under tlie butcher’s knite because Hindus sell them. 'I'lie 
onl} ellectite and honourable way is to beliieiul the .Mussalmans .and., 
leave it to their honour to sa\c the cow. Cciw luotcction societies must 
turn their attention to the leeding ol cattle, pretention ol cruelty, preser- 
vation ol the fast disappearing pasture land, improtmg the breed ol cattle, 
buying Irom poor shepherds and turning ptitjiapolfi into model sell- 
supporting dairies. Hindus do sui against Ciod and man when they omit 
to do any oi the things I hate described abose. I’liey commit no sin, it 
they cannot prevent cow slaughter at the hands ol Miissalm.ans, .uid they 
do sin grievously when in order to save the cow, they tpiarrcl with the 
Mussalmans. 

The question of music before mosques, and now even (tnni in Hindu 
temples, has occupied my prayerful attention. This is a sore point with 
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the Mussalmans as-co\v. slaughter isjyit h the _Hindus. And just as Hindus 
cannot compel Mussalmans to refrain from killing cows, so can Mussal- 
mans not compel Hindus to stop music or arati at the po int of th e sword. 
1 hey must trust to the good sense of the Hindus. As a Hindu, I would 
certainly advise the Hindus, without any bargaining spirit, to consult the 
sentiment of their Mussalman neighbours and wherever theyj:an, accom- 
modate him. I have heard that in some places, Hindus purposely and with 
the deliberate intention of irritating Mussalmans, perform arati just when 
the Mussalman prayers commence. This is an insensate and unfriendly 
act. Friendship presupposes the utmost attention to the feelings of a 
friend. It never requires consideration. But Mussalmans should never 
expect to stop Hindu music by force. To yield to the threat or actual 
use of violence is a surrender of one’s self-respect and religious conviction. 
But a person, who never will yield to threat, would always minimise and, 
if possible, even avoid occasions for causing irritation. 

1 am convinced that the masses do not want to fi ght, if the leaders do 
not. If, therefore. th(5"lea9ers”agree that mutual rows should b’e7 as in 
all advanced countries, erased out of our public life as being barbarous and 
irreligious, 1 have no doubt that the masses will quickly follow them. 

Hindus if they want unity among different races must have the courage 
to trust the minorities. Any other adjustment must leave a nasty taste in 
the mouth. Surely the millions do not want to become legislators and 
municipal councillors. And if we have understood the proper use of 
Satyagraha, we should know that it can be and should be used against an 
unjust administrator whether he be a Hindu, Mussalman or of any other 
race or denomination, whereas a just administrator or representative is 
always and equally good whether he be a Hindu or Mussalman. We want 
to do away with the communal spirits The majority must therefore make 
the beginning and thus inspire the minorities with confidence in their bona 
fidcs. Adjustment is possible only whe n the mo re_ power ful take the ini- 
tiative without waiting tor response from the weaker. 

So far as the employment in Government departments is concerned, 
1 think it will be fatal to good government, if we introduce there the com- 
munal spirit. For administration to be efficient, it must always be in the 
hands of the fittest. There should be certainly no favouritism. But if 
we want five engineers we' must not take one from each community but we 
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lml^( take (lie live c\en il they were ail M^l^'":^!Inans or all Par;-ih. 

'rhe iowcbt pobts imisl, if need he, he iilled hy cNaniinatton hy an impaniai 
board consivtinj^ of men helonging to different coniiminitics. Hiil di^trIhu- 
tion of posts siuniid never he according; to the proportion of the mnnhers 
of each comnuinity. *I“he educationally hackwanl comnuinitles nill have 
a vittht to receive favoured treatment in the matter of education at the 
hands of the national government. I'hls can he seeureti in an eltcctive 
manner. But those wlio aspire t<» iiceupy responsible posts in the (govern- 
ment of the country, can only do so if they pass the reiiuired test. 

I'or me the only ijuestion for immediate solution helore the country 
is the Hindu-Mussalman question. 1 af^rcc with Mr, jinnah that Hindu- 
Muslim unity means ^iviirnj. I see no wa\ of achievini.; ainthin(t in this 
alllicted country without a lastinj^ heart-unity between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans of India. 1 believe in the immediate possibility of achieving it, 
because it is so natural, so necessary for Imth, and because I believe in 
human nature. Mussalmans may have much to answer lor. 1 have 
come in closest touch with even what may he consideretl a "had lot." I 
cannot recall a single occasion when ! havl to rettret it, 'I he Mussalmans 
are brave, they arc I'enennis and trusting, the moment their suspicion is 
disarmed. Hindus living as they do in glass houses have no right to throw- 
stones at their Mussalman neighbours. See wiiat wc have ilone, are still 
doing, to the suppressed classes! 

God does not punish directly. His ways are inscrutable. \Mio 
knows that all our woes are not due to that one black sin? 'Fhe history 
of Islam, if it betrays aberrations from the moral height, has many a 
brilliant page. In its glorious days it was not intolerant. It commanded 
the admiration of the world. When the w est w as sunk in darkness a bright 
star rose in the eastern firmament and ga\e light and comfort to a groan- 
ing world. Islam is not a false religion. Let Hindus study it reverently, 
and they will love it even as 1 do. If it has hccome gross and fanatical 
here, let us admit that we have had no small share in making it so. If 
Hindus set their house in order, 1 have not a shadow of doubt that Islam 
will respond in a manner worthy of its past liberal traditions. The key 
to the situation lies with the Hindus. Wc must shed timidity or cowardice. 
We must he brave enough to trust, and all will he well. 

Iliiidii-Mtifliti! T{-ii.'iort, I92i 
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NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


1 BELIEVE that; 

1. Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu arc words denoting the same 
Janguage spoken in the nortii by Hindus and Mussalmans, and written in 
either Devanagari or Persian script; 

2. Hindi was the name for this language used both by Hindus and 
Mussalmans before the word Urdu came to be used; 

3. The word Hindustani also came to be used later (the date un- 
known to me) to denote the same speech; 

4. Both Hindus and Mussalmans should try to speak the language 
as understood by the vast mass of the people in the north; 

5. At the same time, many Hindus and many Mussalmans will 
persist in using Sanskrit words and Persian or Arabic words respectively 
and exclusively. This we shall have to bear so long as mutual distrust and 
aloofness continue. Those Hindus who care to know a certain class of 
Mussalman thought will study Urdu written in Persian script; and, simi- 
larly, those Mussalmans who care to know a certain class of Hindu 
thought will study Hindi written in Devanagari script: 

6. Ultimately, when our hearts have become one and we all are 
proud of India as our country, rather than our provinces, and shall know 
and practise and relish different fruits of the same tree, we shall reach a 
common language with a common script whilst we shall retain provincial 
languages for provincial use; 

7. The attempt to force one script or one form of Hindi on any 
province or district or people is detrimental to the best interests of the 
country: 

8. The common language question should be viewed apart from the 
religious differences; 

9. Roman script cannot and should not be the common script of 
India. The rivalry can only be between Persian and Devanagari. Apart 
from its intrinsic merit, the latter should be the common script for all 
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Iiulia I)cc;ui'.c most ol ilic provliiiial script*, have tlicir uripiii iit Dcva- 
nagari, ami it is for them Ity tar the easiest to learn. At tlie same time 
no attt'inpt whatsoever should lu- made to foist it ii[)on Miissalmans, and 
for that matter on those others wlu) do not know it; 

10. I served the cause of Urtin, if it m.ay he distinguished from 
Mindi, when at Imlore the I lindi Saliitya Satnmclan, at mv instance, 
accepted tite definition given in clause I, ami when at N'agpur at my 
instance the Bliaratiya Sahitya Parishad accepted the definition and called 
the common language of inter-provincial intercourse llimli or Hindustani, 
thus giving fullest siope to both Mussalmans and Hindus to identify 
themselves with the eftort to enrich the common language and to Interpret 
the best provincial thought in that language. 


— It .\v. 1 1 N. 

Jul, j. i‘^37 
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ROMAN SCRIPT? 


WHY should India \vhich claims to be and is one nation have not one 
script? At the present moment insistence on Devanagari for Mussalmans 
is not to be thought of. Insistence on the adoption of Arabic script by 
the vast mass of Hindus is still less thinkable. What therefore I have 
suggested as the definition of Hindi or Hindustani is “that language which 
is generally spoken by Hindus and Mussalmans of the north, whether 
written in Devanagari or Urdu." I abide by that definition, in spite of 
protests to the contrary. But there is undoubtedly a Devanagari movement 
with which I have allied myself wholeheartedly and that is to have it as 
the common script for all the languages spoken in the different provinces, 
especially those which have a large Sanskrit vocabulary. An^'svay an 
attempt is being made to transcribe in Devanagari script the most precious 
treasures of all the languages of India.. . 

Different languages descended from or intimately connected nlth 
Sanskrit ought to have one script and that is surely Devanagari. Different 
scripts are an unnecessary hindrance to the learning by the people of one 
province the language of other provinces. Even Europe which is not one 
nation has generally adopted one script. I know I am inconsistent when I 
tolerate both Devanagari and Urdu scripts for the same language. But 
my inconsistency is not quite foolish. There is Hindu-Muslim friction at 
the present moment. It is wise and necessary for the educated Hindus 
and Muslims to show mutual respect and toleration to the utmost extent 
possible. Hence the option for Devanagari or Urdu scripts. Happily there 
is no friction behvecn provinces and provinces. Hence the desirability of 
advocating a reform which means a closer knitting together of provinces 
in more ways than one. And let it be remembered that the vast mass of 
the people are wholly illiterate.' It would be suicidal to impose on them 
different scripts for no other reason than a false sentiment and laziness to 
think. . . 

I understand that some of the tribes in Assam arc being taught to 
read and write through the Roman script instead of Devanagari. I have 
already expressed my opinion that the only script that is ever likely to be 
universal in India is Devanagari, either reformed or as it is, Urdu or 
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Persian will liaiul in ii.nni vinlc'-s Muslims of tlicir own free will 
.icknowlcilffc tile superiority ol l)e\•.^n.l^'.lri from a purely seientilic :uu! 
national stamipoint. Hut tiiis is irre-lcv.mt to tlie present problem. I'lie 
Roman cannot (40 baiui in baiui with tlu other two scripts. Prot.i^onisis ol 
the Roman script would displace both. Hut ventiment and sclcnic alike an 
against tiie Roman script. Its sole merit is its comcnieiui for prinliin; 
and txpint' purposes. Hut that is notlmift compared to the strain its U.mii- 
inj^ would put upon millions It can be ol no help to the millions who 
have to read their own literature either m their own prociiuial scripts or 
in Devanaf>ari. 

Devanagari is easier for tlie millions ol 1 liiuhis and even Muslims 
to learn, because the pnnincial scrii>ts are mostK dcriced Irom Dc\a- 
nagari. 1 ha\c includeil Muslims .uKisedU. I lie motber tongue ol Hingali 
Muslims, for instance, is Heng.di as is 'I’amil of 1 amil Muslims. 1 he 
present moeemeiu for the propagation ol I’rdu will, as it should, result in 
Muslims all over India learning Urdu in addition to their mother tongue. 
They must, in an\ case, know Arabic lor the purpose ol learning the 
1‘loly Koran. Hut the millions whether Hindus or Muslims will never need 
the Roman script cNcejit when thc> wish to learn Knglish. Similarly 
Hindus who warn to read their scriptures m the original h.ne to and do 
learn the Devanagari script. 'I'lie movement for unicersalising the Deca- 
nagari script has tints a sound basis. The introduction of the Roman script 
is a superimposition which can ne\er become popular. /\nd all superimpo- 
sitions will be swept out ol esistence when the true mass awakening comes, 
as it is coming, imicli sooner than aiiv of us can espect from known causes. 
Yet the awakening of millions does take time. It cannot be manufactured. 
It conie.s or seems to come iinsterioiish. National workers can merelv 
hasten the process by anticipating the mass mind. 


— 1I.\RIJ,\\. 

Atoy !6. .tuc. tS, IQ36, 

I'fb. n, ;w 
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WHY MANUAL TRAINING 


I AM afraid, you have not sufficiently grasped the principle that 
spinning, carding, etc., should be the means of intellectual training. What 
is being done there is that it is a supplementary course to the intellectual 
course. I tvant you to appreciate the difference between the two. A 
carpenter teaches me carpentry. I shall learn it mechanically from him, 
and as a result I shall know the use of various tools, but that will hardly 
develop my intellect. But if the same thing is taught to me by one who 
has taken a scientific training in carpentry, he will stimulate my intellect 
too. Not only shall I then have become an e.vpert carpenter but also an 
engineer. For the expert will have taught me mathematics, also told me 
the difference between various kinds of timber, the place where they come 
from, giving me thus a knowledge of geography and also a little knowledge 
of agriculture. He will also have taught me to draw models of my tools, 
and given me a knowledge of elementary geometry and arithmetic. 

It is likely you do not correlate manual work with intellectual training 
which is given e.xclusively through reading and writing. I must confess 
that a71 I liat'C up to now said is that manual training must be given side 
by side with intellectual training, and that it should have a principal place 
in national education. But now I say that the principal means of stimulat* 
ing the intellect should be manual training. 1 have come to this conclusion 
because the intellect of our boys is being wasted. Our boys do not know 
what to do on leaving schools. True education is that which draws out 
and stimulates the spiritual, intellectual and physical faculties of the 
children. This education ought to be for them a kind of insurance against 
unemployment. 

— H ARIJ AN, 

Stpi. 11, 1937 
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'//tlNTOUCHABlLlTY 

i 

i RH(iARI) utUouchalMlity as the greatest Moi i)n Hiaduisn). This 
idea was iu)t broiiKht hninc to me In iny hitter cspcricnccs (iuririg the 
South African strup^lc. It is not due to the fact that I was once an agnos- 
tic. h is equally wrontj to think, . 1 % .some people do, that 1 have taken my 
views from my study of Citristian rclijtious literature. '1‘hcse viesvs date as 
far hack as the time when I was neither eiiamoureii of, ni>r was acquainted 
with, the Bible or the follow ers of the Bible. 

1 was hardly vet twehe sshen this idea had liawncd on me. A 
scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, used to attend our house for clean- 
injf latrines. Often I would ask my inothifr why it was wrorqt to toucli 
him, why 1 was forbidden to touch him. If 1 aicidcntally touched Uk.T, 
I was asked to perform the ahlulinns, and ihouqh 1 natur.ally oheycil, It 
was not without .smilinijly protestinj' that untouchahility was not sanctioned 
hv relipion, that it was impossible that it should he so, 1 was a very dutilul 
and obedient child and so far as it was consistent with respect for parents, 
1 often had tussles with thetn on this matter. 1 told my tuothvr that she 
was entirely wronp in considerinp physical contact with Uka as sinml. 

^Yht}e at school I wouhl often happen to touch the "untouchahlcs," 
and as 1 never would conceal the fact from my parents, my mother would 
tell me that the shortest cut to purification after the unholy touch was to 
cancel the touch by touchinp any Mussalman passinp by. And simply out 
of reverence and repard for my mother I often did so, hut never did so 
helicvinp it to he a rclipious ohlipation. After some time we shifted to 
Porbandar, where I made my first acquaintance with Sanskrit. I was not 
yet put to Enpli.sh school, and my brother and 1 were placed in charpe of 
a Brahmin, who taught its Ramrukshn and I'ishtiit Ponjan. 'Fhe texts 
"/nfr f'ifftuiift," "Sifinic rishuuh" — there is the Lord (present) in water, 
there is the Lord (present) in earth — have never gone out of my memory. 
A motlterly old dame used to live close by. Now it happened that I was 
very timid then, and would conjure up ghosts and goblins whenever the 
lights went out, and it was dark. The old mother, to disahiisc me of fears, 
suggested that 1 should mutter the Rnmrak^ha tc.xt.s' whenever I wa.s afraid, 
and all evil spirits would fly away. This I did and, as 1 thought, with 
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good effect. I could never believe then that there was any text in the 
Ramraksha pointing to the contact of the “untouchables” as a sin. I did 
not understand its meaning then, or understood it very imperfectly. But 
I was confident that Ramraksha, which could destroy all fear of ghosts, 
could not be countenancing any such thing as fear of contact with the 
“untouchables.” 

The Ramayana used to be regularly read in our family. A Brahmin 
called Ladha Maharaj used to read it. He was stricken with leprosy, and 
he was confident that a regular reading of the Ramayana would cure him 
of leprosy, and, indeed, he was cured of it. “How can the Ramayana," 
I thought to myself, “in which one is regarded nowadays as an untouch- 
able took Rama across the Ganges in his boat, countenance the idea of any 
human beings being untouchable on the ground that they were polluted 
souls?” The fact that we addressed God as the “purifier of the polluted” 
and by similar appellations, shows that it is a sin to regard any one born 
in Hinduism as polluted or untouchable — that it is satanic to do so. I have 
hence been never tired of repeating that it is a great sin. I do not pretend 
that this thing had crystallised as a conviction in me at the age of twelve, 
but I do say that I did then regard untouchability as a sin. I narrate this 
story for the information of the Vaishnavas and orthodox Hindus. 

I have always claimed to be a Satialant Hindu. It is not that I am 
quite innocent of the scriptures. I am not a profound scholar of Sanskrit. 
I have read the Fedas and the Upanishads only in translations. Naturally, 
therefore, mine is not a scholarly study of them. My knowledge of them 
is in no way profound, but I have studied them as I should do as a Hindu 
and I claim to have grasped their true spirit. By the time I had reached 
the age of 21, I had studied other religions also, 

There was a time u'hen I was wavering'^ ^jtween Hinduism and 
Christianity. When I recovered my balance of mind, I felt that to me 
salvation was possible only through the Hindu religion and my faith in 
Hinduism grew deeper and more enlightened. 

But even then I ^eljeved diat Jlmtouchahility_wasJlo_part_of_Hindu- 
ism; and that, if it was, such-HLnduism-was-not for_me._ 

True, Hinduism does not regard untouchability as a sin. I do not 
want to enter into any controversy regarding the interpretation of the 
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sliasiras. It nuglil be tiiniriilt for me to cstnblisb my point l)y (jiiotinp; 
luitboritics from tlic liluujtivoi or Mtiiiinutnl}. Hut I ilaim to luive umier- 
■stood the spirit of I linduism. f linibiism bus siniu d in pivinjr sum tion to 
iinloiieliability. It bus ilepruilcd O'., m;ulc us tlic fuii'utliy of tbe b'.mpire. 
Even tbe Mussubnuns cuu^bt tbe sinful contusion fnitii Us; und in Soutb 
Africa, in East Africa and in Canatia, Mussalmans no less tban ilindus 
came to be rej:iarded as ptnialtf. Ail this e\i! has resuiteil Iroin tbe sin 
of untouebability. 

1 may here recall my proposition, wbicb is this; so lout; as tbe 1 lindiis 
wilfully regnrii untouebability as part <if tbeir religion, so lon^i as ibe mass 
of Mindus consider it a sin to toucb a sit turn ol tbeir breibren, f’liiinj is 
impossible of attainment, ^’uilbisbtbira wouKl not enter beaveit uitbotit 
bis tlojf. Mow can, then, tbe dcscemlants ol tbat ^ udliisbtbira espett to 
obtain jiconi; witbout the ‘‘untoucbables” r W’bat i rimes, ttir wbicb we 
condemn the fitnernment as sat.ittii, bate not v, e been puilt\ of towanis 
our untouchable bretbren? 

We are stuilty of bavino siipprcsseil otic bretbren; ue make them 
crawl (m tbeir bellies; we have matle them rub tbeir noses on tbe urotimi; 
with eyes retl with raue, ve push them out of railvtas ciunpartments — 
what more tban this lias Hritisli Rule tlone? \^’ilat ibart'e, that we brinp 
against Dyer ami O' Dwyer, may not others, ami even our oun people, lay 
at our tloors? We ought to purge ourselves of ibis pollution. It is idle 
to talk (tf stLiinij so long as we tlo not protect tbe neak and tlie helpless, 
or .so long as it is possible for a single to injure tbe feelings of 

any individual. .S’ttvov/j means tbat not a single 1 lindu or Muslim shall for 
a moment arrogantly iliink tbat be tan criisli niil, impunity meek Mindus 
or \luslims. Unles' s condition is fulfilled, we will gain s’Vitro} only to 
lose it tbe next me We are no better tiian the brtites until we have 

purged ourselves ■ be ■ sms we have committed, against our weaker 
brethren. . . 

.stTPRpssrD rt.-Assr? co.vrrRR.vcr, 

.■Ihnf.MaJ, /Ifril IS, 1^21 
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II-' people wont laugh at me, I would gently put forward a claim 
which 1 have always asserted that I am a "touchable” by birth, but an 
untouchable ’ by choice : and I have endeavoured to qualify myself to 
represent, not the upper ten even among the “untouchables,” because be it 
said to their shame there are castes and classes among them, but my ambi- 
tion is to represent and identify myself with, as far as possible, the lowest 
strata of “untouchables,” namely the “invisibles” and the “unapproach- 
ables,” whom I have always before my mind’s eye wherever I go; for they 
have indeed drunk deep of the poisoned cup. 1 have met them in Malabar 
and in Orissa, and am convinced that if they are ever to rise, it will not be 
by reservation of seats but will be by the strenuous work of Hindu re- 
formers in their midst, and it is because I feel that this separation would 
have killed all prospect of reform that my whole soul has rebelled against 
it; and, let me make it plain, that the withdrawal of separate electorates 
will satisfy the letter of my vow but will never satisfy the spirit behind it, 
and in my capacity of being a self-chosen “untouchable” I am not going to 
rest content with a patched up pact between the “touchables" and the 
"untouchables.” 

What I want, what I am living for, and_\\diat I should delight_in dying 
for, is tfiie* eradic ation of imtouchj^lity root and branch. ^ want, there- 
fore, a living pact whose life-giving effect should be felt not in the distant 
tomorrow but today, and therefore, that pact should be sealed by an all- 
India demonstration of “touchables” and “untouchables” me'eting together, 
not by~waT^ of~a theatrical show', but in real brotherly embrace. It is in 
order to achieve this, the dream of my life for the past fifty years, that I 
have entered today the fiery gates. The British Government’s decision 
w'as the last straw. It w'as a decisive symptom, and with the unerring eye 
of the physician that I claim to be in such matters,, I detected the symptom. 
TherHore, for me the abolition of separate electorates would be but the 
beginnlhg.of the end, and I would w'arn all those leaders assembled at 
Bombay and others against coming to any hasty decision. 

My life I count of no consequenc e. O ne hundred li,ves_given for-this 
noble cause w'ould, 'in my opinion, be poor penance done by Hindus for 
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the atrocious wrongs thej have heaped upon helpless men and women of 
their own faith. I, therefore, would urge them not to swerve an inch from 
the path of strictest justice. My fast I want to throw in the scales of justice 
and if it wakes up Caste Mindus from their sUimber, and if they arc rouscil 
to a sense of their duty, it will have served its purpose. Whereas, i( out 
of Wind ailection for me, thee uouid somehow or other come to a rough 
and really agreement so as to secure the abrogation and then go ofi to 
sleep, they will commit a grieeous blunder and vill have made my lilc a 
misery. I'or, while the abrogation ol separate electorates would result 
in my breaking the fast, it would be a living death for me if the vital pact 
for which 1 am striving is not arrived at. It would simply ntean that, a^ 
soon as 1 call oft the fast, 1 would have to give notice of another in order 
to achieve the sjjirit of the vow to the fullest extent. 

riiis may look cliildish to the onlooker but not so to me. If 1 bad 
anything more to give, I vvunhl throw that in also to remove this enrse. 
but 1 have nothing more than my life. 

I believe that if untoucliability is reajly rooted om, it will not only 
purge Hinduism of a terrible blot Inn its reperuission will be worhbwide. 
My fight against untouchabilitv is a light ag.iinst the impure in humanity. 

— PKr.SS INTI Kvirw,. YrK.AVI>.\ JAtU 

Sfft., /pj’ 
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WOMAN'S ROLE 


MY opinion is that, just as fundamentally man and woman are one, 
their problem must be one in essence. The soul in both is the same. The 
two live the same life, have the same feelings. Each is a complement of 
the other. The one cannot live without the other’s active help. 

But somehow or other man has dominated woman from ages past, 
and so woman has developed an inferiority complex. She has believed 
in the truth of man’s interested teaching that she is inferior to him. But 
the seers among men have recognised her equal status. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that at some point there is bifurcation. 
Whilst both are fundamentally one, it is also equally true that in the form 
there is a vital difference between the two. Hence the vocations of the 
two must be different. The duty of motherhood, which the vast majority 
of women will always undertake, requires qualities which man need not 
possess. She is passive, he is active. She is essentially mistress of the 
house. He is the bread-winner, she is the keeper and distributor of the 
bread. She is the caretaker in every sense of the term. The art of bring- 
ing up the infants of the race is her special and sole prerogative. Without 
her care the race must become extinct. 

In my opinion it is degrading both for man and woman that woman 
should be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth and shoulder the 
rifle for the protection of that hearth. It is a reversion to barbarity and 
the beginning of the end. In trying to ride the Rorse~fhat man rides, she 
brings herself and him down. The sin will be on man’s head for tempting 
or compelling his companion to desert her special calling. There is as much 
bravery in keeping one’s home in good order and condition as tliere is in 
defending it against attack from without. 

As I have watched millions of peasants in their natural surroundings 
and as I watch them daily in little Sevagram, the natural division of 
spheres of work has forced itself on my attention. There are no women 
blacksmiths and carpenters. But men and women work on the fields, the 
heaviest work being done by the males. The women keep and manage 
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ilic homes. 7'hcy supplement the mc.ijjire resources of the family, hut 
man remains tiic main hreaii-winner. 7’he ilivision ctf the spheres of work 
heinp reco/’iiiseii, tlic f»eneral (piaiities and cnlture rctpiircd arc practi- 
cally the same for hoth the sexes. 

My contribmi<m to the };rcat jmohlem lies in my prescntiitt; for 
acceptance truth and iihivisn in everc walk of life, witethcr tor individuals 
or nations, 1 itave huR^;ed the hope that in this woman will he the un- 
questioned leader and, havinf; thus found licr place in human cvohttion, 
will shed lier inferiority ci>mj)le.\. If she is able to tlo this successfully, 
she must resolutely refuse to heheve in the modern teaching; that every* 
ihinj^ is dctermincii ami regulated h\ the sev impulse^ 1 fear tliat 1 have 
jnit the proposition ratlier clumsiK But I liopc ms meaning is clear. 1 
do not know that the millions of men who are takinjt an active part in 
the war are ohscssed by tlie sc\ spectre. N’or arc llic peasants working 
toRClhcr in their fields worried or ilominatcd by it. Ibis is not to say or 
to suggest that they are free from the instinct implanted in man :md 
woman. Btit it most certainly does not dominate their lives as it seems 
to dominate the lives of those who arc saturated with the mcnlent sex 
literature. Neither man itor woman has time for such things whtm he or 
she is faced witli the hard fact of Using life in its grim reality. 

1 h.nvc suggested in these columns that woman is the incarnation of 
ohtmso. /Ihtmfa means infinite los-c, which again means infinite rapacity 
for suffering. Who but woman, the motber of m.m, sbosvs this capacity 
in the largest measure? She sliows it as she carries the infant and feeds it 
(luring nine months and derives joy in tlie suffering involved. What can 
beat the siificring caused by the pangs of labour? ,But she forgets them 
in the joy of creation. Who, again, suffers daily so that her babe may \sm\ 
from clay to day? Let her transfer that love to the svholc humanity, let 
her forget she cs’cr was or can he the object of man’s lust. And she will 
occupy her proud po.sitinn by the side of man as his mother, maker and 
.silent leader. It is given to her to teach the art of peace to the warring 
world thirsting for that nectar. She can become the leader jn Saiyagraha 
w’bich docs not require the learning tliat books give but docs require the 
stout heart that comes from suffering and faith. 
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MAeANLAL GANDHI 


HE Avhoni I had singled out as heir to niy all is no more. Maganlal 
K. Gandhi, a grandson of an uncle of mine, had been ^vith me in my «ork 
since 1904. Maganlal’s father has given all his boys to the cause. . . 

Maganlal Gandhi vent with me to South Africa in 1903 in the hope 
of making a bit of a fortune. But hardly had he been store-keeping for 
one year, Avhen he responded to niy sudden call to self-imposed poverty, 
joined the Phoenix settlement and never once faltered or failed after 
so joining me. If hc'had not dedicated himself to the country’s service, 
his undoubted abilities and indefatigable industry would have made him 
a merchant prince. Put in a printing press he easily and quickly mastered 
the secrets of the art of printing. Though he had never before handled 
a tool or a machine, he found himself at home in the engine room, the 
machine room and at the compositor’s desk. He was equally at ease with 
the Gujarati editing of Indian Opinion. Since the Phoenix scheme 
included domestic farming, he became a good farmer. Plis was, I think, 
the best garden at the settlement. It may be of interest to note that the 
very first issue of Young India published in Ahmedabad bears the marks 
of his labours when they were much needed. 

He had a sturdy constitution which he wore away in advancing the 
cause to which he hacl dedicated himself. He closely studied and followed 
my spiritual career and when 1 presented to my co-workers brahmacharya 
as a rule of life even for married men in search of Truth, he was the 
first to perceive the beauty and the necessity of the practice, and though 
it cost him to my knowledge a terrific struggle, he carried it through to 
success, taking his wife along with him by patient argument instead of 
imposing his views on her. 

When Satyagraha was born, he was in the forefront. He gave me 
the expression which I was striving to find to give its full meaning to 
what the South African struggle stood for, and which for want of a better 
term I allowed to be recognised by the very insufficient and even misleading 
term “passive resistance.’’ I wish I had the very beautiful letter he then 
wrote to me giving his reasons for suggesting the name. He argued out 
tlie whole philosophy of the struggle step by step and brought the reader 
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irresistibly to his chosen nunic. 'I'lic letter, 1 remeinher. u;ts inrrcdihK 
short anil to the })oint as all his toinnuinications ahiaNs were. 

During the struggle he was never weary ol work, sliirkeil no task 
and hy his intrepidity he infeiti'd every one around him with murage and 
hope. When every one went to gaol, wlien at I’hoenix co\iriii»g imprison, 
ment was like a pri/.e to he won at iny instance, he sia\ed haik in order 
to shoulder a much heavier task, lie sent his wile to join the women’s 
party. 

On our return to India, it was he again who made it possible to 
found the ushtovi in the austere manner in which it was founded. Here 
he was called to a newer and more dillicult task. 1 le proved eijual to it. 
Untouchahility was a very severe trial for him. just lor one hriet moment 
his heart seemed to give wa\. Hut it was only for a second, lie saw 
that love had no hounds. . . 

He was my hands, my leef and my eyes. 'I he world knows so little 
of how much my so-called greatness dejwnds upon the incessant toil and 
drudgerc of silent, devoted, able and pure workers, men as well as 
women. And among them all Maganlal was to me the greatest, the best 
and the purest. 

As I am penning these lines, 1 hear the sobs of the widow bewailing 
the death of her hushand. Little does she realise that 1 am more widowed 
than she. And hut for a living faitii in (>od. 1 should become a raving 
maniac for the loss of one who was dearer to me than my own sons, who 
never once deceived me or failed me, wlio was a personitication of 
industry, who was the walelulog of the ufhrnvt in all its asjicTts — mate- 
rial, moral and spiritual. His life is an inspiration for me, a standing 
demonstration of the efiicacy and the supremacy of the moral law. In 
Ids own life he proved visibly for me not for a few days, not for a few 
months, hut for twenty-four long years — now, alas, all too short — that 
service of tiie country, service of humanity and self-realisation or know- 
ledge of God are synonymous terms. 

Maganlal is dead, hut he lives in his work wliose imprints he who 
runs may read on every particle of dust in the tnhram. 

—VO UNO INDIA 
Afrit 26. 
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VALLIAMMA 


HOW can I forget her? Valliamma R. Mtmuswami Mudaliar was 
a young girl of Johannesburg only sixteen years of age. She was confined 
to bed when I saw Her. As she was a tall girl, her emaciated body was 
a terrible thing to behold. 

“Valliamma, you do not repent of your having gone to jail?” I 
asked. 

“Repent? I am even now ready to go to jail again if I am arrested,” 
said Valliamma. 

“But tvhat if it results in your death?” I pursued. 

“1 do not mind it. Who would not love to die for one’s mother- 
land?" was the reply. v 

Within a few days after this conversation Valliamma was no more 
with us in the flesh, but she left us the heritage of an immortal name. 
Condolence meetings ivere held at various places, and the Indians resolved 
to erect “Valliamma Hall,” to commemorate the supreme sacrifice of 
this daughter of India. . . Whether or not a hall is built in stone and 
mortar, Valliamma’s service is imperishable. She built her temple of 
service with her own hands, and her glorious image has a niche even now 
reserved for it in many a heart. And the name of Valliamma will live in 
the history of South African Satyagraha as long as India lives. 

— SATYAGRAH.-V in south AFRICA 
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MY INCONSISTENCIES 


I MUS']' .uiinil iny ni.itn irudii'-i'.itiu u s ISiit miii c I .un i.ulul 
“M.ili.Uin.i," 1 well emlorst I'liiiei >.()[)'*< '•niii); that “toohsh toiisi'-- 

tcnc^ is the holi^^ohliii of little iniiuls.’' 'I lure is, 1 |.uu\, a nuihoii in 
iJiv inconsistencies. In m\ opinion there a eonsisttm\ ninnins^ through 
iny secmiiif' inconsisteiKics, as m nature tin re is iinit\ ninnnn: through 
seeniinf>; tKn ersitv. 

I'riciuls who know me h.ue eerliluti th.ii I am imi h a ino.ii i itt 
as I am an e\tremist ami as mtnh const i x .itn e as 1 .on a railnal lUmc 
|)crhaiis niv j;oml lortnne to li.nc truinls anioii” tin si extreme t\pts of 
men. llic mixture is tine, I heliexe. to m\ view ol til.inui 

Inconsistent) is onix apparent It .ippt.us so to mam friends in- 
t.iiise of im responsix eness to \ar\intt tirtimisi.uui s hitmm;' lonsniemx 
ma) rcalU he sheer ohstinae). 

1 decline to he a slaxe to preeeiients or praxtui I cannot understand 
or (lefemi on a moral basis. 1 lia\e sacritleed no piimiple to o.nn a poli- 
tical advantape. 

It has been mv misforttine or pootl loilnm to take tiu world bv 
suiprise. New experiments, or old experiments m new stxit. must some- 
times engender misxinekrsSaxwlm}’ 

d'liose who ba\e at all followeel im Inimblt i.'itii e\tn simerhci.dlx 
cannot bate failed to obseive that not a smizle act ol m\ hie li is been 
done to the injury of an) indixidual or nation 

I claim no mfallibilit). I am lonstioiis ot h.ninu m.ule Ilimal.uan 
blunders, but 1 am not coiisiious ol haxinp m.ule them intention dl\ or 
having even harboured enmitv lowanls .in\ [urson oi n.ition, or am life, 
human or sub-human. 

1 am not aware ol haxing done a single thing in ni) lilc as a matter 
of expedience. I have ever held that the highest mor.ihtv is also the 
highest expedience. 

T have never made a fetish of eonsistenex. 1 am a xotarx of Truth 
and I must say xvhat I feel and think at a gixen moment on the ( 7 Ucstion, 
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without regard to what I may have said before on it ... As my vision 
gets clearer, my views must grow clearer with daily practice. Where I 
have deliberately altered an opinion, the change should be obvious. Only 
a careful eye would notice a gradual and imperceptible evolution. 

1 am not at all concerned with appearing to be consistent. In my 
pursuit after Truth I have discarded many ideas and learnt many new 
things. Old as I am in age, I have no feeling thiit I have ceased to grow 
inwardly or that my growth will stop with the dissolution of the flesh. 
What I am concerned with is my readiness to obey the call of Truth, my 
God, from moment to moment. 

There are eternal principles which admit of no compromise, and one 
must be prepared to lay down one’s life in the practice of them. 
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ON VOWS 


BEING accustomed from very childhood to taking vows I confess I 
ha^•c a strong bias in favour of the practice. It has come to my rescue 
in many a crisis, I have seen it save others from many a pitfall. A life 
without vows is like a ship without an anchor or like an edifice that is 
built on sand instead of a solid rock. A vow imparts stability, ballast and 
firmness to one’s character. What reliance can be placed on a person who 
lacks these essential qualities? An agreement is nothing but a mutual 
interchange of vows; simultaneously one enters into a pledge when one 
gives one’s word to another. 

In old days, the word of mouth of illustrious persons was regarded 
as good as a bond. They concluded transactions involving millions by 
oral agreements. In fact our entire social fabric rests on the sanctity of 
the pledged word. The world would go to pieces if there was not this 
element of stability, or finality in agreements arrived at. The Himalayas 
arc immovably ii.xed for ever in their place. India would perish if the 
firmness of the Himalayas gave way. The sun, the moon and other 
heavenly bodies move with unerring regularity. Were it not so, human 
affairs would come to a standstill. But we know that the sun has been 
rising regularly at its fixed time for countless ages in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in future. The cooling orb of the moon will continue 
always to wax and wane as it has done for ages past with a clock-work 
regularity. That is why we call the sun and the moon to be witness to 
our affairs. We base our calendar on their movements, we regulate our 
time by their rising and setting. 

The same law, which regulates these heavenly bodies, applies equally 
to men. A person unbound by vows can never be absolutely relied upon. 
It is overweening pride to say, “This thing comes natural to me. Why 
should 1 bind myself permanently by vows? I can well take care of 
myself at the critical moment. Why should I take an absolute vow against 
wine? I never get drunk. Why should I forgo the pleasure of an occa- 
sional cup for nothing?’’ A person who argues like this will never be 
weaned from his addiction. 



GANDHIJI 


To shirk tnkinp of vows lictr.tj’i. incfcdsinn ntui uanf of rcsoltition. 
One never can acliie\ e anytliiii},' lastiiif' in tlii*. uorlil iiy l)ein>; irreM»Iutc. 
For instance, wh.it faith can ymi place in a general or a soldier ulio (.uk' 
resolution and determination, who says, "i shall keep I'liard as lonj; as 1 
can”? A householder, whose uatcliman sa\s that he would keep w.itdi 
as long as he can, can iwwcr sleep in sceurity. No ('cner.il ever <win .t 
\ictory by following the principle of “being vigilant so long as he coidd.” 

1 have before me innumerable examples of spinners at will. I’ber\ 
one ol tbem has come to grief sooner or later. <bi the other h.md, saira- 
mental spinning has transformed the entire life of those who base taken 
to it; mountains of yarn storeil up b\ them tell the tale. A \(»w is like a 
right angle. An insigniiicant right angle will make all the tlilte rente bi- 
tween ugliness anti elegance, soiith'ty and sh.ikincss of a gigantit sirmture. 
liven .so stability or unstability, purity or otherwise of an entire lareer may 
depend upon the taking of a vow. 

It goes without sating that moiieration ami sobriety are ol the sery 
essence of \ow-taking. I'lie taking of tows that are not feasible or that 
are bejtmd one's capacity would betray thoughtlessness and want ot 
balance. Similarly a vow can be made conditional without losing any of 
its eflicacy or virtue, b'or instance, there would be nothing >\rong about 
taking a vow to spin for at least one hour every tla\ and to turn out not 
less than 200 yards tlaily except when one is travelling or sick. Such a 
vow would not only be quite in form but also easy of observance. I he 
essence of a vow does not consist in the difficulty of its performance but 
in the determination behind it unllinchinglv to stick to in the teeth of diffi- 
culties. 

Self-restraint is the very kev stone ol the ethics of vow-taking. bOr 
instance, one cannot take a vow of self-indulgence, to eat, drink aiul be 
merry, in short to do as one pleases. 'I'liis warning is necessary because I 
know of instances when an attempt was made to cover things of (|uestion- 
able import by means of vows. In the heyday of non-co-operation one 
even heard the objection rai.sccl, “Mow can 1 resign from Government 
service when I hav-e made a covenant with it to serve it?” Or again, 
“How can 1 close my liquor shop since 1 have bound myself by contract to 
run it for live years?" Such questions might appear pu/./,Iing sometimes. 
But on closer thinking it will be seen that a vow can never he used to 
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support or justify an immoral action. A vow must lead one upwards, 
never downwards towards perdition. 

God is the verj’ image of determination or vow. God would eease 
to be God if He swerved from His own laws even by a hair’s breadth. The 
.sun is a great keeper of observances; hence the possibility of measuring 
time and publishing an almanac. It has won unequalled prestige for 
regularity, and therefore we hold ourselves safe in its keeping. All busi- 
ness depends upon men fulfilling their promises. Vows are thus seen to 
he a universal feature. How then can we do without them in eharacter 
building or self-realisation? May we therefore never doubt for a single 
moment the vital importance of vows. 
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FASl'ING is an institution as old as Adam. It has i)ccn resorted to 
for sclf-jnirification or lor some ends nohle as well as ijtnnhic. Huddlia, 
Jesus and Mohammed fasted so as to see (iod face to face. Kamachandra 
fasted for tlie sea to j'ivc way for Ids army of monkeys. I’arvati fasted 
to secure Mahadev iiimself as her Lortl ami Master. In my fasts ! have 
Init followeii these {'real examples, no tiouht for ends much less noble than 
tlieirs. 

Fast is a part of my beinj' as, 1 hold it, it has been, to a large or 
small extent, of every seeker of Truth. 1 am making an experiment in 
tihimsa on a scale perhaps unknown in liistory. That 1 may be wholly 
wrong is quite possible, but ipiite irrelevant to tiie present purpose. So 
long as 1 am not conscious of the error, but, on the coiUr.iry, am sure, as 
far as it is humanly possible to be, of being in the right, 1 must go on with 
■my pursuit to the farthest end. 

Religious history tells us of th(»sc who surviveil their fast, because 
God listened to them, but it tells us nothing of those who silently and hero- 
ically perished in the attemjit to win an answer from a ileaf Cj’t)d. I am 
certain that many have dietl in that heroic manner, without their faith in 
God and non-violence being in the slightest ilegree diminished. God does 
not always answer prayers in the manner we want Ilim to. I'or Him life 
and death are one, and who is able to deny that all that is pure and good 
in the workl per.sists because of the silent death of thousands of unknown 
heroes and heroines? 

Fasting is not for everyone and for every occasion. Fasting without 
faith may even lead to disastrous c«>nse()uences. .'Ml such spiritual 
weapons arc dangerous when handled by unqualificii persons. 

Even fasts may take the form of coercion. Hut there is nothing in 
the world that in human hands does not lend itself to abuse. The human 
being is a mixture of good and evil, Jekyll and I lyde. Hut there is the 
least likelihood of abuse when it is a matter of self-suffering. 

Fasting in Satyagraha has well-defined limits. You cannot fast 
against a tyrant, for it will he a species of violence done to him. You 
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invite penalty from him for disobedience of his orders, but you cannot 
inflict on yourself penalties when he refuses to punish and renders it im- 
possible for you to disobey his orders so as to compel infliction of penalty. 

Fasting can only be resorted to against a lover, not to extort rights, 
but to reform him, as when a son fasts for a father who drinks. I fasted 
to reform those who loved me. But I will not fast to reform, say. General 
Dyer, who not only docs not love me, but who regards himself as my 
enemy. 

Fasting has a recognised place in religious practice. But it is con- 
sidered a vulgar interpolation in politics by the ordinary politician though 
it has always been resorted to by prisoners in a haphazard way with more 
or less success. By fasting however they have always succeeded in draw- 
ing public attention and disturbing the peace of jail authorities. 

Fasting is a Satyagrahi’s ultimate weapon. Why should it be black- 
mail when a man under a sense of wrong crucifies his flesh? 

Let me remind all of the historic fast of the late MaeSwiney. I 
know that the British Government let him die in imprisonment. But he 
has been acclaimed by the Irish people as a hero and a martyr. Edward 
Thomp.son called Government’s action a political blunder of the first 
magnitude. 

Which is better, I ask, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, 
or to credit him with finer feelings and evoke them by fasting and the like? 

Again which is better, to trifle with one’s life by fasting or some 
other way of self-immolation or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt 
to compass the destruction of the opponent and his dependants? 

My own fasts have always, I hold, been strictly according to the law 
of Satyagraha. Fellow Satyagrahis too in South Africa fasted partially 
or wholly. My fasts have been varied. There was the Hindu-Muslim 
unity fast of 21 days in 1924 started under the late Maulana Mahomed 
Ali’s roof in Delhi. The indeterminate fast against the MacDonald Award 
was taken in the Ycravda prison in 1932. The 21 days’ purificatory' 
fast was begun in the Ycravda prison and was finished at Lady Thacker- 
sey’s, as the Government would not take the burden of my being in the 
prison in that condition. Then followed another fast in the Yeravda 
prison in 1933 against the Government refusal to let me carry on anti- 
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untouclialiilily work throvi^h Ifmijiw (Usucd from prison) on the same 
basis as facilities had been allowetl me four months before. 'I’bey would 
not yield, but they discharged me when tiu-ir medira! advisers tiiou};ln 1 
could not live many days if tlic fast was not f;iven up. 'riicn followed 
the ill-fated Rajkot fast in 19.10. A false step taken by me thouj;l<tlcssly 
durinp that fast tbwarteil the brilliant results that would otherwise cer- 
tainly haw been achie\'ed. In spite ol all these fasts, fastintj has n«)t been 
accepted as a recognised part of Sat\a>jraha. it has only been tolerated 
by the politicians. 1 have, however, been tiriven to the conclusion that 
fasting unto death is an integral part of Satvaf^rali.i programme, and it is 
the greatest and most eliective weapon in it-, armoury vinilcr ttiven cirtum- 
stances. Not everyone is (ptalilied for undertakiit” it without a proper 
course of traininp. 

A complete fast is a complete and literal denial of self. It is the 
truest pmycr. "Take rny life, atul lei It he always, only, all for Thee” 
is not, and should not he, a mere lip or fipuratlve cvi'ression. It lias to be 
a reckless and joyous pivinp without the least reservation. Abstention 
from food and even water is but the mere hepinninp, the least part of the 
surrender. 

Fasting can iiclp to curb animal passion, only if it is undertaken with 
a view to self-restraint. Some of my friends Itave actually found their 
animal passion and palate stimulated as an aftcr-eflect of fasts. Titat is 
to say, fasting is futile unless it is accompanied hv an incessant longing for 
self-restraint. It is a mistake to think that mere physical fasting can bv 
itself effect self-restraint. 

The phy.sical and moral value of fasting is being more and more re- 
cognised day by day. A vast number of iliscases can be more surclv 
treated by judicious fasting than bv all sorts of nostrums including the 
dreadful injections — dreadful not because of tbe pain they cause but be- 
cause of the injurious bye-products which often result from their use. 
Increased vitality is almost the universal cvpcricncc of those that have 
fasted. For real rest for body and mind is possible only during fasting. 
Suspension of daily work is iiardly rest without the rest that the overtaved 
and overworked digestive apparatus needs in a multitude of cases. It is 
my conviction that the body gains by a well-regulated fast. For during 
fasting the body gets rid of many of its impurities. 
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From a layman’s and from a purely physical standpoint I should lay 
down the following rules for all those who may wish to fast on any account 
whatsoever : 

1. Conserve your energ)’, both physical and mental, from the very 
beginning. 

2. You must cease to think of food whilst }’ou are fasting. 

3. Drink as much cold water as you can, with or without soda and 
salt, but in small quantities at a time (water should be boiled, strained 
and cooled). Do not be afraid of salt and soda, because most water 
contains both these salts in a free state. 

4. Have a warm sponge bath daily. 

5. 7'ake an enema regularly during the fast. You will be surprised 
at the impurities you will expel daily. 

6. Sleep as much as possible in the open air. 

7. Bathe in the morning sun. A sun and air bath is at least as 
great a ijurifier as a water bath. 

8. Think of anything else but the fast. 

9. No matter from what motive you are fasting, during this precious 
time, think of your Maker, and of your relation to Him and His other 
creation. You will make discoveries you may not have even dreamed of. 

Out of the fullness of my own experience and that of fellow-cranks, 
I say without hesitation, fast (1) if you are constipated, (2) if you arc 
anaemic, (3) if you arc feverish, (4) if you have indigestion, (5) if you 
have a headache, (6) if you are rheumatic, (7) if you are gouty, (8) 
if you arc fretting and fuming, (9) if you arc depressed, flO) if you are 
overjoyed; and you will avoid medical prescriptions and patent medicines. 
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AS a searcher for truth i deem it necessary to find the perfect food 
for a man to keep body, mind and soul in a sound conditifin. It almost 
seems to me tliat it is reserved for lay enthusiasts to cut their uay through 
a mountain of difliculties even at the risk of their lives to find the truth. 
1 should he satisfied if scientists would lend their assistance to such humhle 
workers. 

1 do not repiaril flesh-food as necessarj for us at aiu st.tftc and under 
any clime in which it is possible tor human lieinps ordinardy to live. 1 
hold flesh-food to he unsuited to our spetics. We err in copjinjt the lower 
animal worhi, if wc arc superior to it. h'or one thinp; the tremendous 
vcsteil interests that have prown roumi the belief in animal food prevent 
the medical profession from approathinp the ipicstion with complete de- 
tachment. 

Vepetarianism is one of the priceless i^ifts of Miruiuism. It may not 
I'c lightly given uj). By instinct and upbringing I personally favour a 
purely vegetarian diet and have for years been esperimenting in finding 
a suitable vegetarian combination. Rightly or wrongly it is part of my 
religious conviction, that man may not eat meat, eggs, and the like. 
There should be a limit even to the means of keeping ourselves alive. Ivven 
for life itself we may not do certain things. 

For me the question of diet was not one to be determined on the 
authority of the shasiraf. It was one interwoven with my course of life 
which is guided by i)rinciplcs no longer depending upon outside authority. 
The choice of one's diet is not a thing to be based on faith. It is a matter 
for every one to reason out for himself. 

Abstemiousness from meat is undoubtedly a great aid to the evolution 
of the spirit, but it is by no means an end in itself. Many a man eating 
meat but living in fear of God is nearer his salvation than a man religiously 
abstaining from meat and many other things but blaspheming God in every 
one of his acts. 

Experience teaches that animal food is unsuited to those who would 
curb their passions. But it is wrong to overestimate the importance of 
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food in the formation of character or in subjugating the flesh. Diet is 
a powerful factor not to be neglected. But to sum up all religion in terms 
of diet, as is often .done in India, is as wrong as it is to disregard all res- 
traint in regard to diet and to give full reins to one’s appetite. 

It is necessar)' to correct the error that vegetarianism has made us 
weak in mind or body or passive or inert in action. The greatest Hindu 
reformers have been the activest in their generation and they have invari- 
ably been vegetarians. 

There is a great deal of truth in the saying that man becomes what he 
eats. The grosser the food the grosser the body. 

A man who wants to control his animal passions easily does so if he 
controls his palate. I fear this is one of the most difficult vows to follow. 
Unless we are prepared to rid ourselves of stimulating, heating, and excit- 
ing condiments we sliall certainly not be able to control the over-abundant, 
unnecessary and exciting stimulation of the animal passion. 

If wc do not do that we are likely to abuse the sacred trust of our 
bodies that has been given us, and to become less than animals and brutes, 
eating, drinking, and indulging in passions which we share with animals. 
But have you ever seen a horse or cow indulging in the abuse of the palate 
as we do? 

Do you suppose that it Is a sign of civilization, a sign of real life, that 
we should multiply our eatables so far that we do not even know where 
we are; and seek dishes until at last we have become absolutely mad and 
run after the newspaper sheets which give us advertisements about these 
dishes? 

It is my firm conviction that man need take no milk at all, beyond 
the mother’s milk that he takes as a baby. His diet should consist of 
-nothing but sunbaked fruits^ and nuts. He can secure enough nourishment 
both for the tissues and the nerves from fruits like grapes and nuts like 
almonds. 

Eat only when you are hungry and when you have laboured for yoiiy 
food. One should eat not in order to please the palate but just to keejj 
the body going. Passion in man is generally co-existent with a hankering 
after the pleasures of the palate. When each organ of sense subserves 
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the body and thnniuli the hoiiy the soul, its specific relish disappears and 
tlien alone sloes it hej'in to function in the uay nature intended it t<i do. 
Any nuinher of e\perinjents is too small and nr> sacrilite too jtre.it for 
attaining this symphony with natuie. 

Hut unfortunately the current is no\\asin\s Itouinj; stronply in the 
opposite direction. We are not ashamed to satrilice a multitude of oihci 
lives in decoratinjr the perishable bod\ aiu! trtinj: to ptolonj; its c\istincc 
lor a few lleetinj; moments, with the result that ue kill oursehcs both 
body and soul. In trsinjt to cure one old disease, ue pne rise to a lunulrtsi 
new ones; in tr\inp to enjo\ the pleasures of sense ue lose in the end e\en 
our eaj)acit\ for enjo\ment. All this is passuut before our vsr\ i\es, but 
there are none so bhiui as tiiosc uho will not sie. 

Dieteticians are of opinion that the inclusion of a small ipiantits ol 
raw vegetables like incumber, \ejtetable marrou, pumpkin, jtotirii etc., 
in one’s menu is more beneficial to health than the latinp of larpe ijuintitiis 
of the same cooked, (f one may take ripe fruit uithout cookinp I see no 
reason why one ma\ not take vettetables too in an uncooked state pnnided 
one can jiroperlv digest them. 'I'he ethical value ol uncooked food is 
incomparable. Hconomicaliy this food has possibilities uhich no cooked 
food can have. 

The dijtcstion of most people are very often so impaired thrmij'h a 
.surfeit of cooked fare that one should not be surprised if at first the\ fail 
to do justice to raw ijreens, thouith I can say from personal cvperience 
that no harmful effect need follow if a tola or two of raw preens are taken 
with each meal provided one masticates them thorouphlc. 

I am sure that most people cat much too much. It is a well esta- 
blished fact that one can deri\e a much preater amount of nourishment 
from the same cpiantitc of food if it is masticated well, rite habit of 
proper mastication of food inculcated by the use ol uncooked preens there- 
fore, if it does nothinp else, will at least enable one to do with less ijuantitc 
of food and thus not only make for economy of consumption but also 
automatically reduce the dietetic /ttm.m that one commits to sust.iin life. 

Therefore whether regarded from the view-point of dietetics or that 
of ahhnuj the use of uncooked vegetables is not only free from all objec- 
tion but is to be highly recommended. Of course it goes without saying 
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that if the vegetables are to be eaten raw extra care Avill have to be exer- 
cised to sec that it is not stale, over-ripe or rotten, or otherwise dirty. 

The unlimited capacity of the plant world to sustain man at his highest 
is a religion yet unexplored by modern medical science which through force 
of habit pins its faith on the shambles or at least milk and its bye-products. 
I submit that scientists have not yet e.xplored the hidden possibilities of 
the innumerable seeds, leaves and fruits for giving the fullest possible 
nutrition to mankind. It is a duty which awaits eminent medical men whose 
tradition is vegetarian. 

1 believe that the search can only succeed vith unfired food, and 
that in the limitless vegetable kingdom there is an effective substitute for 
milk, which, every medical man admits, has its drawbacks and which is not 
designed by nature for man but for babes and young ones of lower animals. 

The fast developing researches about vitamins and the possibilities 
of getting the most important of them directly from the sun bid fair to 
revolutionise many of the accepted theories and beliefs propounded by 
medical science about food. 

Diet reform is a limitless field of research fraught with the greatest 
consequences for the world and more especially for the famishing millions 
of India. To provide nourishing food for the nation is to give it both 
money and health. It means both health and wealth which according to 
Kuskin arc one and the same tiling. 

The nation requires education as to the food to be taken and the 
manner in which it has to be prepared. I should count no cost too dear for 
making a search which in my opinion is so necessary from more points of 
view than one. 
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YOU will not lie ticcci\cil In the vpecimK .irpumeiit lli.it Intli.i mint 
not lie made sober by eominiKion, .uul that thmi n ho ni'-h to drmi. imia 
hai e facilities provided for them. 1 he st.ite docs not i.iter tm the i lu s of 
its people. \Ve do not repiilatc and Ineiisi houses of ill-tamc. We »io 
not provide facilities tOr tfiieies to iiuhilju their props nsiti foi tlmiim;, 
1 hoKl ilrink to be more li.imn.ible than tliK'ino .oui pirli.ips i\s.n prosti- 
tution. Is it not often the parent of both? 

In hulia there t.m be no rsason for .on u fsitmiiim. bes.itise drin!, 
and drug habits are iiniversalh reiopnised as a liie. Drmh is tiot a f.-diiori 
in Iiulia as it is in the nest To tall., therefore, of a reftrendiim m liidi.i 
is to trille with the problem 

1 have not hesit.ilesl to pne ni\ opinion, th.it it was ,i wuhsil thmp 
for the Imperial (io\ernmeiu to h.ue transfeiresl this tiic most iinmor.d 
source of revenue to the proviiues and to h.ui. thus m.tdv this taintnl 
revenue the one source for ilefraiinp the lost of the cshuation of Imlian 
\outh. 

Thievinp will aliide till iloonisslav. .Must it, therefore, be luetised.' 
Is thievinp of the miml less criminal than thicimp of matter.' Ilhut liistd- 
lalion to an extent will no doubt po on. Its (piantity will be the measure of 
the Government's effort assisted by a \ipilaiit public in the shape of conti- 
nuous ami sympathetic treatment of the drinher and the opium-eater. 
Moral delation demands a price no less than material or phcsual dila- 
tion. Hut my submission is that this constructive effort is doomed to failure 
if it is not preceded by total jirohibition. So lonp as the state not onli 
[lermits hut provides facilities (or the addict to satisfi his craiinp, tin 
reformer has little chance of success, (iipsv Smith was a powerful temper- 
ance preacher. It was a feature of his hupe patherinps that seieral people 
took the vow of total abstinence under the spell of Ins sonp and precept. 
But I say from my exiierience of South Africa that tiie majority of the 
poor addicts could not resist the temptation to enter the palatial bars (hat 
faced them, no matter where they wandered, in the principal thorouph fares 
of cities, or the wayside inns when they strayed away from cities. State 
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prohibition is not the end of this great temperance reform, but it is the 
indispensable beginning of it. 

Of local option the less said the better. Was there ever opposition 
to the closing of these dens of vice? Option has a place where a whole 
population wants to drink. 

Prohibition will remain a far cry, if the Congress is to count the cost 
in a matter of first-class national importance. 

Let it be remembered that this drink and drugs revenue is a form 
of e.xtremely degrading taxation. All taxation to be healthy must return 
tenfold to the ta.x-payer in the form of necessary services. Excise makes 
people pay for their own corruption, moral, mental and physical. It falls 
like a deadweight on those who are least able to bear it. The revenue is 
largely derived, I believe, from industrial labour which together with field 
labour the Congress almost exclusively represents. 

The loss of revenue is only apparent. Removal of this degrading 
tax enables the drinker, i.e. the tax-payer, to earn and spend better. Apart, 
therefore, from the tremendous gain, it means a substantial economic gain, 
to the nation. 

The cry of great expenditure in preventing illicit distillation is thought- 
less where it is not hypocritical. India is not America, The American 
example is a hindrance rather than a help to us. In America drinking 
carries no shame with it. It is the fashion there to drink. It reflects the 
greatest credit on the determined minority in America that by sheer force 
of its moral weight it was able to carry through the prohibition measure 
however short-lived it was. I do not regard that experiment to have been 
a failure. I do not despair of America once more returning to it with still 
greater fervour and better experience in dealing with it. It may be that 
if India carried out prohibition it will hasten the advent of prohibition in 
America. In no part of the world is prohibition as easy to carry out as 
in India for with us it is only a minority that drinks. Drinking is generally 
considered disrespectable. And there arc millions, I believe, who have 
never known what drink is. 

But why should prevention of illicit distillation cost any more than 
prevention of other crimes? I should make illicit distillation heavily 
punishable and think no more about it. Some of it will go on perhaps till 
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doomsday as thieving u'ill. I would not set up a special agency to pry into 
illicit distilleries. But 1 would punish an)'one found drunk though not dis- 
orderly (in the legal sense) in streets or other public places with a sub- 
stantial line alternati\'cly with indeterminate imprisonment to end when the 
erring one has earned his or her keep. 

This, hoM'Ct'er, is the negative part. Voluntary organizations especi- 
ally manned by women will work in the labour areas. They will visit 
those who are addicted to drink and try to v'ean them from the habit. 
Employers of labour will be expected by law to pro\'idc cheap, healthy 
refreshment, reading and entertainment rooms where the working men' 
can go and find shelter, knov’ledge, health-giving food and drink and 
innocent fun. 

Thus prohibition means a type of adult education of the nation and 
not merely a closing down of grog shops. 

Prohibition should begin by preventing any new shop from being 
licensed and closing some that are in danger of becoming a nuisance to the 
public. How far the latter is possible without having to pay heatty com- 
pensation I do not know. In any case, generally, licenses that lapse should 
not be renewed. No new shops should be opened on any account. What- 
ever immediately is possible in law should be done v'ithout a moment’s 
thought so far as the revenue is concerned. 

But what i.s the meaning or extent of total prohibition ? Total prohi- 
bition is prohibition against sales of intoxicating drinks and drugs except 
under medical prescription by a practitioner licensed for the purpose and 
to be purchasable only at Government depots maintained therefor. Foreign 
liquors in prescribed quantity may be imported for the use of Europeans 
who cannot or will not do without their drink. These will also be sold in 
bottles in select areas and under authorised certificates. Hotels and res- 
taurants will cease to sell intoxicating drinks. 

But what about relief to the peasantry which is oppressed by exccs- 
si\'c taxation, rack-renting, illegal exactions, indebtedness ^vhich can never 
be fully discharged, illiteracj', superstition and disease, peculiarly due to 
pauperism? Of course it comes first in terms of numbers and economic 
distress. But the relief of the peasantry is an elaborate programme and 
docs not admit of wholesale treatment. 
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I know that many are sceptical about prohibition being achieved. 
They think that the financial lure will be too strong for them to resist. 
They argue that the addicts will procure their drinks and drugs anyhow, 
and that when the ministers discover that prohibition means mere loss of 
revenue without any appreciable diminution in the consumption, though 
illicit, of drinks and drugs, they will revert to the tainted revenue and the 
then state will be worse than the present. 

1 do not share any such fear. I believe there is the requisite moral 
momentum in the nation to achieve the noble end. If prohibition is to be a 
reality, we shall begin to see the end not with the end of the three years 
but inside of six months. And when the reality dawns upon India, those 
Provinces or States that have lagged behind are bound to bow to the 
inevitable. 

We have the right, therefore, to expect the sympathy and support 
not only of all the parties in India including the Europeans but the best 
mind of the whole world in this, perhaps, the greatest moral movement of 
the century. 

If, then, prohibition is to mean a great moral awakening in India 
the closing of liquor shops should merely mean the indispensable begin- 
ning of the movement ending in the complete weaning from drink and 
narcotics of those poor people and .some rich people whom the habit has 
ruined, body and soul. Such a consumption cannot be brought about by 
mere state effort. At the risk of repetition of what is stated by Mahadev 
Desai in his notes let me summarize what should, in my opinion, be the 
comprehensive programme: 

1. A drink and drug map showing the locality of liquor and opium 
shops in each province. 

2. Closing them as liquor shops on the expirj' of the licenses. 

3. Immediate earmarking of liquor revenue whilst it is still being 
received, exclusively for the purposes of prohibition. 

4. Conversion, wherever possible, of the liquor shops into refresh- 
ment and recreation rooms in the hope that the original visitors will conti- 
nue to use them, liquor contractors being themselves persuaded to conduct 
them if they will. 
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5. Employment of the existing excise staff for detection of illicit 
distillation and drinking. 

6. Appeal to the educational institutions to devote a part of the 
time of teachers and students to temperance work. 

7. Appeal to the women to organize visits to the persons given to 
the drink and opium habits. 

8. Negotiation with the neighbouring States to undertake simul- 
taneous prohibition. 

9. Engaging the voluntary or, if necessary, paid assistance of the 
medical profession for suggesting non-alcoholic drinks and other substi- 
tutes for intoxicants and methods of weaning the addicts from their habit. 

10. Revival of the activities of temperance associations in support 
of the campaign against drink. 

11. Requiring employers of labour to open and maintain under 
first-class management refreshment, recreation and educational rooms for 
the use of their employees. 

12. Toddy tappers to be used for drawing sweet toddy for sale, 
as such, or conversion into gtir. 1 understand that the process of collecting 
sweet toddy for drinking as such, or for making gur is different from the 
one for fermenting toddy. 
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. PERSONALLY I do not believe in imprisoning by way of ptinish- 
incnt even those who commit violence. My creed of non-violence does not 
lavour the punishment of thieves and dacoits and even murderers. I 
cannot in all conscience agree to any one being sent to the gallows. 

1 would be participator in violence if I approved of the Penal Code 
and its sanctions. If I had my way 1 would fling open doors of prisons 
and discharge even murderers. But I know that in holding this opinion, 
J am in the proud position of being in the minority of one. 

All crimes are different kinds of diseases and they should be treated 
as sudi by the reformers. That does not mean that the police will suspend 
their funcrion of regarding such cases as public crimes, but their measures 
arc never intended to deal with causes of these social disturbances. 

To do so is the special prerogative of die reformer. And unless the 
moral tone of society is raised such crimes will flourish, if only for the 
simple reason that the moral sense of these perverts has become blunt. 
The only effective way I can conceive of, therefore, is for some enthusiastic 
reformers to gather together and take concerted measures to deal with 
one evil. 

I am quite capable of recommending even punishment to wrong-doers 
under conceivable circumstances; for instance, I would not hesitate under 
the present state of society to confine thieves and robbers which is in itself 
a kind of punishment. I iiave no other remedy to suggest in such cases 
in the present state of society. I am, therefore, satisfied with advocating 
the use of prisons more as reformatories than as places of punishment. 

But I would draw the distinction between killing and detention or even 
corporal punishment. I think there is a difference not merely in quantity 
but also in quality. I can recall the punishment of detention. I can make 
reparation to the man upon whom I inflict corporal punishment. But once 
a man is killed, the punishment is beyond recall or reparation. God alone 
can take life, because He alone gives it. 
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1 HAVE believed and repeated times without number that India is 
to be found not in its few cities but in its 700,000 villages. But we town- 
dwellers ha^'c believed that India is to be found in its towns and the villages 
were created to minister to our needs. We have hardly ever paused to 
inquire if those poor folks get sufficient to eat and clothe themselves with 
and whether they ha\'c a roof to shelter themselves from sun and rain. 

I have found that the town-dweller has generally exploited the vil- 
lager, in fact he has lived on the poor villager’s subsistence. Many a 
British official has written about the conditions of the people of India. 
No one has, to my knowledge, said that the Indian villager has enough to 
keep body and soul together. On the contrary they have admitted that the 
bulk of t)jc population live on the verge of starvation and ten per cent 
are semi-starved, and that millions have to rest content with a pinch of 
dirty salt and chillies and polished rice or parched grain. 

You may be sure that if any of us were to be asked to live on that 
diet, we should not expect to survive it longer than a month or should be 
afraid of losing our mental faculties. And yet our villagers go through 
that state from day to day. 

Over 75 per cent of tlie population are agriculturists. But there can- 
not be much spirit of self-government about us if v'e take away or allow 
others to take away from them almost the whole of the results of their 
labour. 

We arc guilty of a grievous wrong against the villagers and the only 
way in which we can expiate is by encouraging them to revise their lost 
industries and arts by assuring them of a ready market. 

We have got to show them that they can grow their vegetables, their 
greens, without much expense, and keep good health. We have also to 
show them tliat most of the vitamins arc lost when they cook the leaves. 

What they need is not a knowledge of the three R’s but a knowledge 
of their economic life and how they can better it. They are today working 
as mere automatons, without any responsibility whatsoever to their sur- 
rounding and without feeling the joy of work. 
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We have to teach them how to economise time, health and money. 
Lionel Curtis described our villages as dung-heaps. We have to turn them 
into model villages. Our village-folk do not get fresh air though they are 
surrounded by fresh air; they don’t get fresh food though they are sur- 
rounded by the freshest foods. I am talking like a missionary in this matter 
of food, because my mission is to make villages a thing of beauty. 

The revival of village industries is but an extension of the khadi 
effort. Hand-spun cloth, hand-made paper, hand-pounded rice, home-made 
bread and jam are not uncommon in the west. Only there they do not 
have one-hundredth of the importance they have in India. With us their 
revival means life, their extinction means death to the villagers. 

If we should have electricity in every village home, I should not mind 
villages plying their implements and tools, with the help of electricity. But 
then the village communities or the state would own power-houses just as 
they have their grazing pastures. But where there is no electricity and no 
machinery what are idle hands to do? 

Villages have suffered long from neglect by those who have had the 
benefit of education. They have chosen the city life. The village move- 
ment is an attempt to establish healthy contact with the villages by inducing 
those who are fired with the spirit of service to settle in them and find 
self-e.\pression in the service of villagers. 

The village communities should be revived. Indian villages produced 
and supplied to the Indian towns and cities all their wants. India became 
impoverished when our cities became foreign markets and began to drain 
the villages dry by dumping cheap and shoddy goods from foreign lands. 

It is only when the cities realise the duty of making an adequate 
return to the villages for the strength and sustenance which they derive 
from them, instead of selfishly e.xploiting them, that a healthy and moral 
relationship between the two will spring up. And if the city children are 
to play their part in this great and noble work of social reconstruction, the 
vocations through which they are to receive their education ought to be 
directly related to the requirements of the villages. 

The village movement is as much an education of the city people as 
of the villagers. Workers drawn from cities have to develop village 
mentality and learn the art of living after the manner of villagers. This 
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does not mean that they have to starve like the villagers. But it does 
mean that there must be a radical change in the old style of life. 

We have got to be ideal villagers, not the villagers with their queer 
ideas, or absence of ideas, about sanitation and giving no thought to how 
they eat and what they eat. Let us not, like most of them, cook anyhow, 
eat anyhow, live anyhow. Let us show them the ideal diet. Let us not go 
by mere likes and dislikes, but get at the root of those likes and dislikes. 

We must identify oursch^es with the villagers who toil under the hot 
sun beating on their bent backs and see how we would like to drink -water 
from the pool in which the villagers bathe, wash their clothes and pots 
in which their cattle drink and roll. Then and not till then shall we truly 
represent the masses and they will, as surely as I am writing this, respond 
to every call. 




TRUE INTERNATIONALISM 


IT is impossible for one to be internationalist w’ithout being a 
nationalist. Internationalism is possible only when nationalism becomes 
a fact, i.e. when peoples belonging to different countries have organized 
themselves and are able to act as one man. It is not nationalism that is 
evil, it is the narrowness, selfishness, exclusiveness which is the bane of 
modern nations which is evil. Each wants to profit at the expense of, and 
rise on, the ruin of the other. Indian nationalism has struck a different 
path. It wants to organize itself or to find full self-expression for the 
benefit and service of humanity at large. 

I want the freedom of my country so that other countries may learn 
something from my free country, so that the resources of my country may 
be utilized for the benefit of mankind. Just as the cult of patriotism teaches 
us today that the individual has to die for the family, the family has to die 
for the village, the village for the district, the district for the province, 
and the province for the countr)', even so a country has to be free in order 
that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the world. My love, there- 
fore, or nationalism or my idea of nationalism is that my country may 
become free, that if need be the whole of the country may die, so that the 
human race may live. There is no room for race hatred there. Let that 
be our nationalism. 

For me patriotism is the same as humanity. I am patriotic because I 
am human and humane. ' It is not exclusive. I will not hurt England or 
Germany to serve India. Imperialism has no place in my scheme of life. 
The law of a patriot is not different from that of the patriarch. And a 
patriot is so much the less a patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian. 
There is no conflict between private and political law. 

I do want to think in terms of the whole world. My patriotism 
includes the good of mankind in general. Therefore, my service of India 
includes the service of humanity. Tlie whole scheme for the liberation 
of India is based upon the development of internal strength. It is a plan 
of self-purification. The peoples of the west, therefore, can best help the 
Indian movement by setting apart specialists to study the inwardness of it. 
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Let the specialists come to India with an open mind and in a spirit of 
humility as befits a searcher after Truth. 

Isolated independence is not the goal of the world states. It is volun- 
tary interdependence. The better mind of the world desires today not 
absolutely independent states warring one against another, but a fede- 
ration of friendly interdependent states. The consummation of that event 
may be far off. I want to make no grand claim for our country. But I see 
nothing grand or impossible about our expressing our readiness for uni- 
versal interdependence rather than independence. I desire the ability to 
be totally independent without asserting the independence. 

I do not believe that an individual may gain spiritually and those 
who surround him suffer. I believe in advaita, I believe in the essential 
unity of man and, for that matter, of all that lives. Therefore, I believe 
that if one man gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him and, 
if one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent. 


letters from BAPU 



Translated from Gujarati by Falji Govitidji Desai 

TO ASHRAM CHILDREN 
TO ASHRAM SISTERS 
TO ASHRAM WORKERS 
TO L A X M I D A S G A N D H I 

TO KALLENBACII 



TO ASHRAM CHILDREN 


Ilard^var, Phalgun shiidi 3, Monday 

Boys and Girls, 

Children are innocent, loving and benevolent by nature. Evil comes 
in only when they become older. They are innocent even in their mischief. 
If this holds good in your case, each of you should serve others, helping 
them to rise higher and saving them from a fall. You should watch and 
if necessary warn one another. Your watch should not be like that of a 
policeman but of God. God watches us all not with a view to punish but 
to chasten. Such should be the nature of your watch also. You must teach 
others what they do not know. Whoever speaks an untruth should be 
lovingly turned away from it. Remember, you must keep the promise you 
have made. 


II 

You are all students of the Gita. Every day you recite a portion of 
it at the morning prayers. If therefore you arc troubled in mind upon 
hearing of my illness, you must have recourse to the Gila for relief. I 
fell ill just while I was translating the second chapter. I recall the lesson 
it teaches us and keep myself in good cheer. You, too, should cheer up 
in the same fashion.' The body must suffer for its ill deeds. We die to 
live once more, even as we live only to die at last. Life therefore is not 
an occasion for joy nor is death an occasion for sorrow. But there is one 
thing needful. We must ascertain our duty in life and continue to dis- 
charge it till we die. Yod know what is your duty either by faith or by 
conviction. See that you are not remiss in your performance of it. And 
having done your duty you will play your usual game of tipcat and dance 
in rasa as well even if you hear that I am no longer in the land of the 
living. Continue to do your duty as if nothing had happened and thus 
falsify the news of my passing away. I depend upon you. 
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iir 

Chaitra vadi 9, day of silence 

What fine fellows you are! Kaka Saheb complains that he used to 
write to you, but you had not the leisure to reply to his letters. Are things 
any better now? Must you go on expecting others to write to you, while 
you do nothing in return? Remember the phrase in the Gita, Parasparam 
hhavayantah. Benefits have to be mutual not only as bettveen God and 
man, but also as behveen man and man, teacher and pupil, friend and 
friend. He who only receives but does not give is guilty of breaking the 
vow of asteya (non-stealing). Yavias like truth, non-violence and the 
like are obligatory on all students, for one who docs not keep these obser- 
vances is not entitled to prosecute any studies. 

I find I have passed from gay to grave. But never mind. There is 
no law against combining instruction with amusement. 

IV 

Nandi, day of silence 

Your secretary has this time honoured me by writing a letter. 

What have you all understood from the book which you are now 
reading as a text? I would enjoy it very much if each of you would, with- 
out consulting others, write it to me in clear handwriting on a good sheet 
of paper. It will also be your examination. 

V 

Faishakh Puuiima 

You have flown away from the nest. So really speaking I should not 
write to you. But I am writing this to tell you that you may fly away 
wherever you like, but I still remember you and follow you with my eyes. 

VI 

Nandi, Faishakh vadi /.? 

It is true that Kanti is out. But you have formed an association. So 
you have built up an organir.ation. There is one advantage in an organi- 
zation. It continues to exist whether the number of its members increases 
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or decreases. Mahajan, Panch, Nation, Community, an organization — 
all these never die. If all the members whom we know today die, even 
then the organization continues to exist. There are many such organi- 
zations in the country even today. Your small organization must also 
become like that. A King may die but Government never dies. It lives 
for ever. So in France when the King died, it was said, “The King is 
dead, long live the King.” This means that the throne of the King never 
remains vacant. So should it be with your association. I have continued 
to write to you every week, as far as 1 could, in spite of your holidays so 
that you may acquire such a habit. I will ask you to account for all the 
letters I have written during the holidays. 

VII 

Day of silence 

I remembered you all very much during my Mysore tour because 
there were many more things which you could have seen than I could. 
My time for sight-seeing is over. I can live only for the work I have in 
hand. It would be a sin for me to take a single breath for anything else. 
But the natural beauty of Mysore, her various institutions, her gardens, 
music and paintings are things for you to see. But we are helpless in tlic 
matter. We can hardly do all that we wish to do : if we could do every- 
thing at will, goodness knows how many worlds would already have been 
created and destroyed. Contentment is therefore the best of riches. 

VI II 

Day of silence 

I understand why I cannot have letters from you regularly. You are 
all very busy nowadays. If your work is real service I am ready to take 
your letters as written. If the body serves but the mind is absent, our 
service can bear no fruit at all. There can be no self-indulgence in service. 

I hope the fragrance of your service will spread itself. A servant does not 
ask to become leader. He expects no service from others. He is satisfied 
with what he gets and Fas no complaints at all. He has only the right 
to serve. What matters if he does not get food or shelter in return? It is 
God’s grace that there are undistressed persons even in the areas of dis- 
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tress. When all arc in distress who can serve the nurses? So we must 
fend for ourselves when we go out to serve. We must not rely on others, 
but should be thankful to them for such help as they can afford to give. 

IX 

Day of silence 

I would say that only now your classes are functioning in the right 
way. For you are having an object lesson in ser\’ice. Literary education 
is intended only to quicken our spirit of service. ' Now that you have the 
opportunity to render service, pour your soul into it and learn to enjoy it 
thoroughly. When you serve, do not give yourself up to spiritual pride 
and say, ‘7 do it.” The service of the proud is nothing worth. The Giia 
is there to teach us that we do nothing, that we can do nothing. We arc 
only the instruments of God’s will. What is the difference between a 
watch and human being? A watch does not work by itself; it is set going 
by a man. In the same way, we do not move, we do not act by ourselves. 
The power that moves us is God. Just as a watch stops when its wound 
up spring has run out, so also when our spring is done, our cart comes to 
a dead halt. While that cart is still on the move, we feel that a certain 
freedom of action is granted to us. Let us use that freedom to learn and 
do the will of the great Carpenter. 
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JJ^ardha, 

Day of silence {Monday) 
December 6, 1926 

SiSTRRS, 

The first thing for me to do after breakfast is to write you a 
letter. It is now five to seven; you are therefore all on your way to the 
prayer hall. You have to he punctual in reaching the hall at the fixed time. 
Those of you who have promised to attend the prayer daily should make 
it a point to he present except in circumstances beyond your control. I have 
suggested to Ramniklal that he should explain one or two verses from the 
Gita every day. But you are of course free to read something of your own 
choice. Keep up the habit of writing, and always try to improve your 
hand. But all these things are not an end in themselves; they are only 
means to an end. The end is performance of one’s allotted duty. The 
whole duty of man is to wish well and to do good to others. And as the 
first step towards discharging it, you should learn to love one another as 
your own blood sisters, and share one another’s sorrows as well as joys. 

Bapu's blessings 


II 

Il'mdha, 

December 15, 1926 

Today also I remember you after breakfast. It is just 6-50, time 
for your prayer. We may miss many things in life but not prayer, which 
implies our co-operation with God and with one another. Prayer 
should he a bath of purification for the spirit of man. Our physical health 
suffers if we do not wash our bodies; similarly the spirit becomes unclean 
if the heart is not washed with prayer. Please therefore never he negligent 
in prayer. 

The life of .. .provides an object lesson for you.. She fills up 
every second of her time with purposeful activity. All of you should 
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try to reach the same heiglit of dcA^otion, renunciation, and purity. Is it too 
much to expect that you will spread all over India after you have finished 
your training for service? I realise our lack of sisters of mercy every 
moment. Very few women come out to serve their fellow-countrymen. 
Women are the very incarnation of service, but at present they minister 
only to their own families. Why should they not extend the field of their 
ministry so as to embrace the whole of India? A truly religious person 
becomes a citizen of the world, but the service of one’s own country is the 
stepping-stone to the service of humanity. And where service is rendered 
to the country consistently with the welfare of the world, it finally leads to 
sc! f-rea!isation ( M okfha ) . 


Ill 

Jaminry 1927 

. . .At the women’s meeting yesterday, I started a fresh piece of 
propaganda. Women here (in North Bihar) wear heavy ornaments of 
silver, do not comb their hair and keep their children dirty. 1 therefore 
condemned the wearing of jewellery, with the result that some of the 
sisters gave away their anklets and necklaces on condition that on no 
account should the jewellery donated be replaced. While receiving these 
gifts, I remembered all of you down there, for you could do this kind 
of work very much more effectively than I. And you must equip your- 
selves for it by renunciation and devotion. Bn has been very helpful to 
me tlicsc days. 

Atmavai sarvabhitlcslui. That is we must entertain the same regard 
for others as we have for ourselves. And if we did, we would be ashamed 
to find other people’s children dirty as we would be if they were' our own. 
So also if wc found others in distress, wc would make that distress our own 
and try to relieve it. 


IV 


January 1927 

It is in tiic fitness of things that you have elected Gangabehn as 
your president. But may 1 suggest that after electing your president you 
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liavc to lielp her to fulfil tlie duties of her office? Gangabehn is illiterate; 
still you have rightly appointed her president out of regard for her char- 
acter. Rest assured that literary education is no good without character. 
President means chief servant. A ruler can issue orders only if he has 
acquired tlic higliest qualification for service. His orders should be intend- 
ed not to advance liis own interests but the welfare of society. Rulers 
nowadays have lost sight of their duty, so that instead of setting an ex- 
ample of selflessness and devotion they give themselves up to pleasures 
and use their powers as an instrument of self-indulgence. But you have 
elected Gangabelm as president from a religious standpoint: you have 
therefore resolved tliat Gangabelm should be your leader in your endeav- 
our to qualify as sisters of mercy. 


V 

Bclia, 

January 24, 1927 

If at the Ashram we cannot train sisters for lifelong service to the 
country, where else can we hope to do so? It is true that you have not 
the health and strength, self-confidence, or the literary education requisite 
for the purpose. But If you have true bliakti (devotion), all these things 
will be added unto you. Bliakti means faith in God and in ourselves as 
His Instruments, and it enables us to renounce our all. It is difficult to 
renounce for the mere sake of renunciation. A mother would never by 
choice sleep in a wet bed but she will gladly do so in order to spare the dry 
bed for her child. 


VI 

AT alvau, 

February 28, 1927 

There is always a women’s meeting during the tour. I am therefore 
gathering fresh experiences every day. I feel that women hold the keys 
of swaraj in their hands. But who will bring about an awakening among 
them? Multitudes of women live in idleness; who will induce them to 
take to industry? Mothers spoil their children from their infancy, and 
load them with ornaments and superfluous clothes. They marry their 
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young girls to old men. I am deeply pained when I see women heavily 
bedecked with ornaments. Who will explain to them that these trinkets 
are no aid to beauty? Real beauty is the beauty of the soul. And so 
on. But what is the remedy? The remedy will be readily found when 
some strong-willed Draupadi is thrown up by our people. You should 
resoh e and try to acquire such capacity. Patience and perseverance over- 
come mountains. 


VI 1 

Day of silence {Monda\) 
April 25, 1927 

There are men in the Ashram as well as women, but supposing that 
the men were out one da)’ and thieves came to the Ashram, what would 
all of you do? Have you ever thought about this? If you haven’t, think 
of it now and let me know what you would do. How I wish you would 
falsify epithets like ahaln (the weaker sex) and bhirn (the timid one) 
which arc applied to women ! 

These epithets cannot properly be applied to all women, as for in- 
stance to women among the Rani Paraj or to the women in the west or in 
Africa or in Burma. Women in the west are doing much work that was 
supposed to be reserved for men. I do not mean that all their activities 
are worthy of imitation, but they have certainly upset many calculations 
of mere man. In Burma women manage e\'erything. At the. Ashram we 
arc striving for self-realisation. The soul is neither male nor female, 
neither young nor old. The attributes belong to the body alone, as both 
scripture and experience testify. The soul is the same in both you and 
me. Therefore who am 1 to protect you? Only, if 1 have mastered the 
art of life, 1 have to teach it to you. 


VI 11 

fsandi, f'aishakli sliiidi 15 

1 am very glad to know that you are not subject to fear. Why 
should one who knows that God is there to protect us all be afraid ? But 
His protection docs not mean that we may not be robbed or that we may 
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not be bitten by a snake. Siicli incidents do not show that He protects us 
any the less but that we had not enough faith in Him. The river is always 
willing to give its water to all, but how is the river to be blamed if some 
one does not fill his bucket at it or does not go near it believing the water 
to be poisonous? All fear is a sign of want of faith. But faith cannot 
be acquired by force of intellect. It comes but slowly after deep medita- 
tion and continuous practice. We pray, sing hymns, read books, seek the 
association of men of God, and perform the spinning sacrifice in order to 
attain that faith. 


IX 

Nandi, Faisliakli vadi 13 

Does Mirabehn write to you occasionally? I can see from her letters 
that she is doing a great deal of work among the women as well as men. 
I will let you know one of the points in her letters. She writes that she 
finds all the sisters she meets very good-hearted but their ignorance is terri- 
ble. These sisters do not know even the simplest thing. If she talks 
to them about the spinning wheel, they are surprised, and they do not 
understand the idea of plying it for the poor. Religion for them is only 
worship in the temple. They hardly know what service means. This 
impression may be due to her not understanding them fully. But we do 
know how our womenfolk are ignorant of even ordinary things. Though 
the responsibility' for this ignorance rests with men, women must prepare 
themselves to cure this evil. This is the task before you. I want all of 
you sisters to fit yourselves for it according to your capacity. 

X 

Jyeshiha ihudi 14, Monday 

I hope you are pronouncing the shlokas correctly, though wc shall not 
be called to account for reciting the name of God incorrectly. God is a 
searcher of hearts only. If our hearts are pure, we will get full marks 
even if we stutter in our speech. Writing about this, I may describe the 
pleasant experiences we are having here. Mysore is a part of Karnatak. 
It has given us Kaka Saheb. Sisters here know Sanskrit and music very 
well. I heard their songs at Nandi, and the day before yesterday two 
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sisters here sang in correct Sanskrit pronunciation a summary of the 
Rainayaua. I think there were more than 100 slilokas. I could not 
detect a single mistake in tliem. One of them is still a student, and she 
knows the meaning of the verses also. But why am I writing to you about 
this? I value the work you are doing at present more than the study of 
Sanskrit. Become sisters of mercy, fearless and pure, and work as a team. 
I'his is a better education than any other. If a study of Sanskrit etc. 
could be added on to it, of course so much the better. 

XI 

Bhadrapad vadi 

I am sure you have understood why I want you to make contacts 
with the labourers at the Ashram. To collect a few coppers from each 
of them for the relief fund is merely an occasion for making them kinsmen. 
You should work for mutual good understanding and share one another’s 
joys and sorrows. You need not give much of your time for this. What 
is wanted is a change of heart. We should aim at feeding them with the 
kind of food we eat, and clothing them with the same dress as we wear. 
We should wish that they had a share in ail the good things that we like 
and obtain for ourselves, and work for such a consummation. 

Do not be frightened by the Avide implications of these Anews of mine. 
There are ahvays tAVO meanings to everything — one Avider and the other 
narroAA’er. We shall not be put out if we understand the Avider implica- 
tions but start AA-ith the narroAA'er. 


XII 

Trichinopoly, 

Day of silence {Monday) 

I A'isualisc from here the AAork you are doing. WhocA'^er Avorks 
according to her capacity has fulfilled her mission. But in your Avork you 
must cultivate that attitude of mind Avhich is inculcated in the Gita. That 
is to do CA'crything Avith a aucav to serA'e, or as an offering to God, and if 
your action is an offering to God, you AA'ill ncA'er haA'^c the feeling “/ am 
doing this.” You Avill not then haA'e ill-AA'ill for anybody and you Avili be 
generous to others. You should alAA'ays ask yourseh^es AA'hether your 
smallest action is guided by these principles. 
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Inscription bj Gandhiji — 

‘ Hts son at Ins feet, Mohandas ’ 
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lAXMIDAb KAKAMCIIAM) GANDHI 
CanJIiiii'i eldest brother 



TO ASHRAM WORKERS 


Mv ni:.M! . . . 

'I'licrc i*. no rcniciiy except patience in Midi an iiply situation as clcs- 
cril'ct! I>y C. I liave no tioiilu in iny inimi that the ajiproacli shouki he 
the xame in the mother country as in the 'franst aal. But C.'s letter sliows 
that we can prejiare oursciws for it (»niy in a place like Phoenix. A man 
shouki I'c free from fear even when he has to sleep in the cemetery, hut if 
in tile process of mastcrin;; tear iie sleeps in tlie cemetery on tlie very first 
liay, it is possii>lc tiiat iie wiil only lose iiis life. India nowadays for you 
and me is a cemetery. We must prepare ourselves iiere to make our beds 
tlicrc and sin(^ Miraliai’s livmn, “Take tiiouttiit of notliin't except the name 
of(,'od...” 

To l>c afraid of deatii is like Iwitift afraid of discarditift an old and 
worn out garment. I iiavc often tlion(;lit of deatii and iiave tlie intel- 
iectunl conviction tiint it is siiecr ipnorance wiiicii makes us afraid of deatii. 
I am iiowevcr not sure tiiar tiiis conviction iias liccome part and parcci of 
my spirituai heinp. 1 say titis in view of my reactions wiien I sec a snake 
for instant e. And yet I feel tliat 1 will artiuire the necessary strenRth 
to welcome deatii wlu never and Iiowevcr it comes. I uisli every one at 
Plioenlx liecoiiics ctiuallv fearless. 


II 

I Iiave hecn tiiinkinc aliont the matter ever since you talked to me 
al'oiit it. ’I'lir more 1 fiiink of it. tlie more I am convinced tliat you slioukl 
not take up tliat new activity. 1 sec preed in it. I wisli you would not 
take it up even in tlie manner I liad siippcstetl. If you iiave tiie cnerpx’ to 
conceive new ideas, — and you must Iiave it, as you look u|ion yourself as 
voiinp — utili/c tliat enerpy in openinp up frcsli a\’enues in vour service of 
Ilarijans and Biiils. I’keii so you will not hac'e time enoupli for your 
work. Tiiis work is more tlian cnoupii not only for tlie life of a man like 
von hut of many more besides, (irecd for service lias its limits. Tiiere 
is no end of misery in tlie world if ue look for it. At every step we find 
tlierc is scope for reform, .‘surely find does not expect us to redress all 
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these wrongs. But if He has any such expectations, He has also taught 
us the art of doing it, and it is this: we must pick up even a little bit from 
that mountain of misery, apply our whole mind to the task of removing 
it and refuse to do anything else. Having done this ha\^e as good as 
lifted the whole of the mountain. This is a simple principle, and if I 
have succeeded in impressing it upon your mind, I would ask you to take 
a vow that you vail undertake nothing else but this two-fold service even 
if the kingdom of the earth is offered to you. If ever an occasion arises 
that in spite of engaging yourself in this service, you have time on your 
hands, come to me, and I undertake to show you that you have forgotten 
to do many things in the field you have chosen. 

Ill 

I enjoyed the visit to art galleries in Rome and took great interest in 
the art, but what would be the value of an opinion expressed after a brief 
vi.sit lasting only two hours? I am hardly qualified as an art critic. I 
liked immensely some of the things there. If I could live there for two 
or three months, I could observe the paintings and statues every day and 
make a study of them. I saw the statue of Christ on the Cross. It at- 
tracted me mo<;t. But I did not think that European art was superior to 
Indian art. Both these arts have developed on different lines. Indian 
art is entirely based on the imagination. European art is an imitation of 
nature. It is therefore easier to understand, but turns our attention to the 
earth; while Indian art when understood tends to direct our thoughts to 
Heaven. This is only for a person like you. I attach no importance to 
these views. It may be that my unconscious partiality for India or per- 
haps my ignorance makes me say so. . . Take me for a parent who 
narrates stories from the Ramayana and the Mahahharata, as he knows 
them, to his children who know much less. You m' 111 see that I do enjoy 
art. But 1 have given up or .have had to give up many such pleasures. 
I drank deep of those pleasures which have been incidental to my quest of 
the Truth, and am ready to partake of new pleasures of the same type. 
To a dc\'Otcc of Truth his activities come in the natural course of things; 
he is therefore a follower of the third chapter of the Gita without an 
effort. 1 believe I was an aspirant of Karmn-yoc/n even before I read 
the third chapter, but this is a digression. 
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I like your question about the Ashram. Labour is a prominent 
feature of the Ashram, because it is our duty to engage ourselves in physi- 
cal work. One who avoids such work lives as a thief. Besides the work 
in the Ashram is not only for ourselves but for others also. The spinning 
Avheel is the focal point of such work because it alone can be conceived as 
a subsidiary occupation besides agriculture to the millions in India. Its 
value is economic as well as spiritual. The Ashram exists not only for 
service to our country but also for service to humanity, and self-realisation 
through such service. 

Every one cannot join the Ashram. The Ashram is not an infirmary 
or orphanage. It is for those men and women who wish to become bro- 
thers and sisters of mercy. Therefore it is not for those who are unable 
to do physical work. However, we may take a few of those who are dis- 
abled in body but have a keen desire for service. And we must not drive 
away those who have joined the Ashram and have subsequently been dis- 
abled. Many activities of the Ashram may outwardly appear contradic- 
tory, but this contradiction will disappear once you see their inner meaning. 

It is not at all necessary that all those who have come in contact with 
me should he like me. It is even undesirable. That would be mere imi- 
tation. It would be worth while to adopt what is good in me only to the 
extent that they can assimilate it. For instance Sardar takes tea, but no 
one thinks of stopping him. It may be that tea may be a necessity for 
him on medical grounds. Then what about some of those who stay with 
me and are my companions and who arc meat-eaters? Only those who 
know that tea does not suit them or have thought about how tea is grown 
with sweated labour should give up tea. Ba takes tea in spite of the fact 
that she lives with me. She also takes coffee. I would even lovingly 
prepare it for her. Why is it so? I know your question was put only 
in fun. But we are prone to misunderstanding and intolerance in these 
matters and we must correct these errors. 
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TO LAXMIDAS SANDHI 


Johaimeshurg, 

27 - 5-1906 

Respected Brother, 

I have your letter of the 17th April. I do not know what to say. 
You are prejudiced against me. There is no remedy against prejudice. 
1 am helplc.'^s. I can only reply to your letter in full. 

1. I have no idea of separating from you. 

2. I claim nothing there. 

3. I do not claim anything as mine. 

4. All that I have is being utilized for public purposes. 

5. It is available to relations who devote themselves to public work, 

6. I could have satisfied your desire for money if I had not dedi- 
cated my all for public use, 

I have never said that I have clone much for brothers or other rela- 
tions. I gave them all that 1 could save; and this I have mentioned not 
out of pride, and only to friends. 

Rest assured that T will cheerfully assume the burden of supporting 
the family in case j'ou pass on before me. You need have no fear on that 
score. 

I am not now in a position to send you money as you desire. 

It is well if Harilal is married; it is also well if he is not. For the 
present at any rate I have ceased to think of him as a son. 

I am willing to go to India to attend Mani’s wedding if at all possible. 
But I cannot give you any idea of my present condition. I am so hard 
pressed for time that I scarcely know what to do. Please cable the date of 
marriage, so that if at all possible I might hold myself in readiness to go, 

I might perhaps inform you that I am in debt to Revasbankarbhai, 
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TO LAXMIDAS GANDHI 

You may repudiate me, but still I will be to j'ou what I have ahvays 

been. 

I do not remember that I expressed a desire to separate from you 
when I was there. But even if 1 did, my mind is now quite clear, my 
aspirations are higher and I have no desire for worldly enjoyments of any 
type v'hatever. 

I am engaged in my present activities as I look upon them as essential 
to life. If I have to face death while thus engaged, I shall face it with 
equanimity. I am now a stranger to fear. 

I like those who are pure in heart. Young Kalyandas Jagmohandas’s 
son is like Prahlad in spirit. He is therefore dearer to me than one who 
is a son because so born. 



TO KALLENBACH 


7 Bnitenst7iglc, 
Capetown, 
March 16, 

THE greatest grief imaginable has befallen me. My brother died 
yesterday, I sujjpose simply thinking up to his last breath of me. What 
a passionate wish it was on his part to meet me. I was hurrying every- 
tliing on so that I could go to India with the quickest dispatch and fall 
down at his feet and nurse him. But it was not to be. Now I must go 
to a family of Avidows with my poor self as the head. You AA'ho do not 
know the Indian patriarchal cause do not quite realise what this may mean. 
Anyway my desire to get to India is keener than eAxr. And yet Avho 
knows? I doubt very much whether I shall ever realise that desire. 
However, I must prepare for the pilgrimage, and then leave it calmly in 
the hands of Him who wields the almighty power. 

These shocks make in me still more intense fearlessness of death. 
Why should the event agitate one! The grief itself has a selfish touch 
about it. It is no calamity that my brother is dead if I am ready to meet 
death and consider it as the supreme and welcome crisis in life. It is 
because we fear death so much for ourselves that we shed tears over the 
deaths of others. How can I Avho know the body to be perishable and 
the soul to be imperishable mourn over the separation of body from soul 1 
But it is a condition attached to a real belief and consoling doctrine. He 
who belicAX’s in it must not pamper the body but must be its ruler. He 
must regulate his wants so as to make it serve the dweller within and not 
allow the body to master him. Not to grieve over the death of others is 
to accept a state almost of perpetual grief. For this connection between 
body and soul is itself grievous. 

These arc the thoughts that rule me just now. I shall not Avrite 
another letter just noAA'. This has AA'ritten itself. 
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I sluill icork for an India in 
icliicit l/te poorest shall feel that 
it is their coiintryj in whose 
niakiiKj they hax'e an effective 
voice, an India in which there 
shall be no high class and low 
class of people, an India in 
nvliii h all connnnnities shall live 
in perjeit harmony. . . There can 
he no room in such India for the 
nrse of nntonchability or the 
curse of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. . . IFomen wall enjoy the 
same rights as men. . . This is 
the India of my dreams. 
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GANDHI CHRONICLE: 

I 869-1 9 ^^ 

By D. G. Tendulkar 

1869: Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, born at Porbandar (Kathia- 
wad), otherwise known as Sudamapuri, on October 2, youngest son of 
Karamchand Gandhi, alias Kaba Gandhi, by his fourth wife, Putlibai, who 
bore him a daughter and three sons. For two generations Gandhis were 
Prime Ministers in Kathiairad States. In Porbandar Mohandas attended 
elementary school. 

1876 {Age 7) : Karamchand Gandhi left Porbandar for Rajkot to 
become a judge. Mohandas there in primary school for hve j’cars. 

Betrothed to Kasturbai, daughter of Gokuldas Makanji, merchant. 
Kasturbai born in 1869. 

1881-84 {Age 12-15) : In Kathiawad High School at Rajkot. Remained 
there until he matriculated in 1887. 

Married Kasturbai in 1883 when thirteen. “I can see no moral 
argument in support of such a preposterously early marriage.” 

While still in fourth standard went through religious crisis. One of 
his few friends led him astray. Wave of “reform.” was sweeping through 
Rajkot. “Behold the mighty Englishman; he rules the Indian small, 
because being a meat-eater, he is five cubits tall,” was a popular doggerel 
among school boys. “If the Avhole country took to meat-eating the English 
could be overcome,” thought Mohandas. Gandhi family strenuously 
opposed to meat-eating. Mohandas chose secret place for experiment, 
which he persisted in for about a year. Then abjured meat for ever. 
Mohandas became fond of smoking, but later abandoned habit. 

When fifteen he stole a bit of gold but confessed to father in writing 
with request for adequate punishment and pledged never to steal again. 
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As father read letter, tears trickled down his cheeks. Mohandas also shed 
tears seeing father’s agony. “Those pearl drops of love cleansed my heart 
and washed my sin away. . . This was for me an object lesson in ahimsa. 
Then I could see in it nothing more than a father’s affection.” 

1SS5 {Age 16 ) ; Father died at age of 63, pensioner of Rajkot State. 

In sick-bed father discussed with Parsi and Muslim friends about 
their faiths. Mohandas, nursing his father, listened to these discussions 
and developed toleration for all faiths. 

1S87-SS {Age lS-19 ) ; joined Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, Kathia- 
wad. Found studies difficult and at the end of first term returned home. 
Family friend suggested law studies in England. Mother did not like idea 
of parting with him, but finally consented, Mohandas solemnly promising 
not to touch wine, women and meat. Orthodox caste people agitated over 
his going abroad. Mohandas refused tOi listen. Fleadman of community 
pronounced: “Tins hoy shall be treated as an outcaste from today. Who- 
soever helps him or goes to see him off at the dock shall be punishable 
with a fine of one rupee and four annas.” 

Despite opposition, with help and permission of brother, Mohandas 
in company with junagadh lawyer sailed from Bombay on Sept. 4, 1888. 
Reached Southampton towards end of month. On boat wore black coat 
and M’hitc flannel. Stepped ashore in white flannels — “only person wearing 
such clothes.” 

Purchased new clothes suitable for English society, also silk hat. 
Took six lessons in dancing but found it difficult to follow rhythm. Began 
learning violin to cultivate an ear for Avestern music. Took lessons in 
elocution and French. Soon discontinued pursuing false ideal of becoming 
“gentleman,” and determined to make complete change in life. 

18S9-91 {Age 20-22 ) ; Kept account of every farthing he spent. Decided 
to reduce cost of living by half. Lived by himself instead of with a family. 
Walked eight to ten miles a day and saved fare. Read books on simple 
living and began cooking breakfast. Lived on Is. 3d. a day. 

Made first public speech in gathering of vegetarians in London, broke 
down miserably over it. 
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Period of intensive study. Appeared for London Matriculation 
examination for second time and passed. 

Towards end of second year in England met two theosophists with 
whom he read Arnold's The Song Celestial. Invited to read original 
(Gita) with them. He had never read Gita before either in Sanskrit or 
Gujarati. Book impressed him immensely. Later it became book of daily 
reading. 

Present at funeral of Bradlaugh, the atheist. 

Attended lectures by Dadabhai Naoroji, but spoke to him only once. 

IS91-93 {Age 22-24) : Called to Bar, June 10, 1891. On June 12, sailed 
for India reaching Bombay in July. Sad news of mother’s death, which 
had occurred while he was in England. 

Lived in Rajkot for a time. Went to Bombay to gain c.vperiencc in 
High Court. Found it impossible to establish practice there. On average 
earned Rs. .300 a month. 

On behalf of brother saw Political Agent, known to him. He refused 
to hear Gandhi and turned him out. Sought advice of Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta who obser\’ed, “Gandhi is still fresh from England. . . He does 
not know British officers. . . He has yet to know life.’’ 

Found life in Kathiawad choked with intrigue, and quarrel with 
Political Agent stood in way of practice. 

Abdulla & Co., Muslim lirm from Porbandar, oftered work in South 
Africa, which he accepted. 


1S93-94 {Age 24-25): Gandhi left for South Africa in April 1893, 
J^eached Natal towards close of May. Dressed in frock-coat and turban. 
Observed Indians were held in scant respect by Europeans. On second or 
third day visited Durban court. Magistrate asked him to take off turly.in, 
which he refused to do, and left court. Wrote to press 
defending wearing of tu/ban. Press described him 
Wide publicity. f} 
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North Indian indentured labourers. Englishmen called them “coolies,” 
and as majority belonged to labouring class all Indians were dubbed 
“coolie” or “sammy.” Gandhi known as “coolie barrister.” 

On seventh or eighth day after arrival Gandhi left Durban for 
Pretoria. First-class seat booked. Same night at Maritxburg, capital of 
Natal, white passenger did not like “coloured man” occupying seat in 
same car. An official came to Gandhi and said, “Come along, you must go 
to the van.” When Gandhi refused constable pushed him out. On station 
l>latform Gandhi sat and shivered in cold. Determined to try to root out 
colour prejudice and suffer hardships if necessary. 

Same night he took train, reached Charlestown in morning. Then 
journeyed by coach. Conductor who usually sat by driver compelled 
Gandhi to sit outside, himself occupying scat inside. After few hours 
conductor occupied Gandhi’s seat asking him to sit at his feet. On Gandhi 
refusing, white bo.veci his ears. Swearing at Gandhi, he dragged and 
belaboured him. Gandlii clung to brass rails on coach-box remaining still. 
After dark reached Standerton and was received by Dada Abdulla’s friend. 
Wrote letter informing agent of coach company of whole affair, but had 
no intention of proceeding against assaulter. 

Reached Johannesburg that night. Went to Grand National Motel 
hut refused accommodation. With devout Christians said prayers daily. 
Kept religious diary. 

Gandhi now in full po.ssession of facts about Indians in South Africa. 
Called meeting of Indians in Pretoria presenting picture of conditions in 
Trans\-aal. Principally attended by Memon merchants. Hindu population 
in Pretoria very small. Gandhi made his iirst political speech. Stressed 
ncccs.sity of truthfulness in business, cleanliness and unity among Indians 
of a!! communities. Contacted almost every Indian. Gave adult education. 

Studied conditions of Indians in Trans\'aal and Orange Free State. 
Year’s stay in Pretoria mo.st valuable experience. Flad opportunities of 
public Avork and acquired capacity for it. 

Read widely this year “quite eighty” books, whole Bible, Koran, Tol- 
stoy's Kingdom of God is Kil/iiti you, Max Mueller’s /tidiu — Can 1 1 
Teach Us?, Sayiiujs of Zaralhiishira, U panishads , etc. 
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Case that had brought Gandhi to South Africa settled by arbitration 
in 1894. He returned to Durban eii route to India. At farewell 
entertainment by Dada Abdulla, saw copy of Nutal Mercury. Chanced to 
see paragraph under caption “Indian Franchise.’’ Natal Government about 
to introduce bill to disfranchise Indians, who urged Gandhi to stay on. 
Consented to do' so for some time. 

Same night Gandhi drew up petition to be presented to Legislative 
Council. Committee appointed and telegram sent in its name to Govern- 
ment requesting postponement of Bill. First petition ever sent by Indians 
to South African Legislature. Within a month inemorial with ten thousand 
signatures forwarded to Lord Ripon — Colonial Secretary. Meetings held 
every day, largely attended. 

Gandhi asked leave to return to India but people urged him to stay 
on. Offered regular salary but declined remuneration for public work. 

GandVii applied for admission as advoctite of SnpTemt Coml ol 
Natal. Natal Law Society opposed but Supreme Court granted applica- 
tion. 

Temporary committee now placed on permanent footing. Gandhi 
had never attended Indian National Congress but out of respect for Dada- 
bhai proposed organization in Natal be called Natal Indian Congress. 
It was founded on May 22. Unlike Indian Congress, Natal Congress 
worked throughout year. Only those who paid annual subscription of 
minimum £3 admitted to membership. About 300 members enrolled 
every month — Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Christians. Meanwhile Lord 
Ripon disallowed Disfranchising Bill. This gave confidence to Indians. 

With external agitation, questions of internal improvement taken up. 
Lectures delivered, debates held, and suggestions made at Congress meet- 
ings on sanitation, personal hygiene etc. 

Under auspices of Natal Indian Congress, Natal Educational Asso- 
ciation formed for benefit of young Indians. 

There should be no exaggeration in propaganda, insisted Gandhi. 
Every possible occasion to co-operate with Europeans on 'terms of equality 
utilized. Newspapers supplied with as much information about Indian 
community as they could publish. Replies sent to unfair attacks on Indian 
community. Organizations formed in TransvaJil and Capetown on Natal 
model. 
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1896 {Age 27 ) ; Gandhi spent two years and half in Natal, doing mostly 
political work. Established fairly good practice. Sensed people felt need 
of his presence. Therefore, made up his mind to fetch wife and children 
from India and settle in Natal. 

In middle of the year Gandhi went to India for six months. Saw 
Indian Congress leaders and others — Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, Justice 
Badruddin Tyahji, Justice Ranade, Lokamanya Tilak and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhalc. 

Preparation for celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 
Gandhi joined Rajkot committee for the purpose. Taught British National 
Anthem to family children and students of Training College. Had learnt 
the anthem because it was sung in Natal at every meeting. “Hardly ever 
have I known anybody to cherish such loyalty as I did to the British 
Constitution." I.atcr on “Scatter the enemies" etc. jarred on him. 

Gandhi joined Plague Committee when plague broke out in Rajkot. 
Inspected city latrines etc. getting them cleaned. 

Accounts of suffering Indians in South Africa stirred feeling in India. 
Reuter cabled to England highly coloured .summary of pamphlet by 
Gandhi: “A pamphlet published in India declares that the Indians in 
Natal are robbed and assaulted and treated like beasts and are unable to 
obtain redress." In South Africa Gandhi charged with besmirching good 
name of colony. 

While arranging meeting in Calcutta, Gandhi received cablegram 
from Natal asking to return at once. Pic returned to Bombay, immediately 
booked passage by first available steamer and with wife and children — eight 
and four years of age — set sail second time for Natal on November 28. 

Following notice appeared in Natal Advertiser on December 30: 
“Wanted every man in Durban to attend a meeting on Monday, Jan. 4, 
for purpose of arranging demonstration to proceed to Point and protest 
against landing of Asiatics." About 2,000 people attended meeting. 
Speeches made clear Gandhi supreme object of reprobation. Preparations 
complete including list of men willing to use force. 
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1897-98 28 - 29 ) As soon as Gandhi landed, some European 

3 'oungsters recognised him and shouted, “Gandhi, Gandhi !” Mr. Laugh- 
ton, well-known advocate, hailed rickshaw, but youngsters would not let 
Gandhi get in. They pelted him with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs. 
Someone snatched away his turban, whilst others began to batter and kick 
him. He fell, catching hold of front railings of a house. Assailants did 
not allow him to recover^ breath but beat him. Wife of Police Superint- 
endent, who knew Gandhi, happened to pass by and stood between crowd 
and him. This checked mob. 

Meanwhile police made ring round Gandhi and escorted him to police 
station. A doctor friend rendered help. Gandhi asked to take refuge In 
station but declined offer. “They are sure to quiet down when they realise 
their mistake,” Gandhi said. “Have trust in their sense of fairness.” 
Escorted by police he arrived without further harm at Rustomji’s house 
where his family was putting up. 

Whites surrounded house. “We must have Gandhi,” yelled crowd 
and Police Superintendent sent Gandhi message; “If you would save 
friend’s home and property and also your family, you should escape from 
the house in disguise, as I suggest.” Gandhi put on Indian constable’s 
uniform and wore on his head metal basin hidden under Madras turban. 
Two detectives accompanied him, one disguised as Indian merchant, his 
face painted. Gandhi made his way through gunny bags, jumped fences 
and reached same police station where he had been offered refuge before. 

Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, cabled Natal Government 
to prosecute Gandhi’s assailants. Gandhi replied Natal Government: “I 
do not. want to prosecute anyone. . . I do not hold the assailants to blame. 
They were given to understand that I had made exaggerated statements in 
India about the whites in Natal, and calumniated them. . . the leaders, and 
if you will permit me to say, you are to blame. . . I do not want to bring 
anyone to book. I am sure that when the truth becomes known they will 
be sorry for their conduct.” 

Whites ashamed of their conduct. Press declared Gandhi innocent 
and condemned mob. “Thus the lynching ultimately proved to be a bless- 
ing for me, that is, for the cause. It enhanced the prestige of the Indian 
community in South Africa, made my work easier, and the experience 
prepared me for the practice of Satyagraha.” 
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Gandhi during this period made thorough change in life. Started 
washing his clothes. Bought book on washing, studied the art and taught 
it to wife. Refused entry in English hair-cutting shop in Pretoria, he 
purchased clippers and cut his hair before mirror. 

Did not like idea of sending his sons to schools where others were 
not allowed. The boj's acquired knowledge through his conversation with 
tliem, strictly in mother-tongue, Gujarati. 

Gandhi longed for humanitarian work of permanent nature and daily 
woi-ked a few hours in small hospital. It brought him in close touch with 
indentured Indians — ^Tamil, Telugu and North Indian men. 

Studied Advice to a Mother, nursed his babies and served as midwife 
at birth of last baby. Did not desire any more children and began to strive 
after self-control. It became his conviction procreation and care of children 
inconsistent with public service. 

IS09A000 [Atje 30-31) : Boer War. Gandhi’s personal .sympathies with 
Boers, but believed he had yet no right, in such cases, to enforce individual 
conviction.s. Loyaif)’ to British rule drove him to participation with 
British. Held then that India could achieve emancipation only within and 
through Empire. 

Collected corps of 1,100 strong, between 300 to 400 being cx- 
indentured Indians, with 40 leaders. With great difficulty got their 
services accepted as ambulance corps. Rank and file received ordinary 
hearer’s pay: leaders gave services free. Indian merchants supplied 
stores and uniforms. 

On occasions party had to march 20 to 25 miles, hearing wounded 
on stretchers. Gandhi in charge of one of these parties. When General 
Woodgate fell dying, Gandhi helped carry sufferer from field-hospital to 
basc-liospital, through iieat and dust, lest he should die before reaching 
cam]>. 

Corps disbanded after six weeks’ service. Newspapers published 
laudatory rliymes with refrain, “We arc sons of Empire after all.” 

On return from war duty, Gandhi felt his work was more in India 
than in Soutli Africa, and requested co-workers to relieve him. Had stayed 
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there six jears instead of one month originally intended. Request accepted 
on condition lie should return, if within a year community' needed him. 

I'lc awakened in Indian settlers sense of duty to motherland. They 
contributed handsomely for famine relief in India in 1897 and 1899. 
Indentured Indians gave their share. 

19Q1-02 (•'iift' 32-33) : Gandhi left for India towards close of 1901. 
Overwhelming farewell. Gifts, gold, silver, diamonds, even a costly neck- 
lace, presented to Kasturhai, which he handed over to community to he 
held in trust for its service. “Conviction has ever grown on me that a 
public worker should accept no gifts.” 

Attended Indian National Congress at Calcutta in December 1901. 
Enrolled himself as volunteer. Gave volunteers some object lessons in 
sweeping and scavengcring. Worked as clerk and bearer to one of the 
general secretaries to gain experience. 

Moved resolutions on situation in South Africa, thanks to Gokhale, 
who ever since Gandhi’s arrival treated him as younger brother. Gokhale 
took keen interest in all his activities. Gandhi met Phiro/eshah Mehta, 
Dinshah Wachha, Chimanlal Sctalvad, Lokamanya Tilak, Motilal Ghosh 
and Surendranath Banncrjee. “1 noticed the huge waste of time. I 
observed with sorrow even then the prominent place that the English 
language occupied in our affairs.” 

Paid Hying visit to Burma. 

Before settling down made tour through India travelling in third 
class. Gokhale gave him a metal tiffin box. Gandhi purchased canvas 
bag worth twelve annas and got a big coat of Chhaya wool. Bag was to 
contain the coat, dholiy towel and shirt. lie had blanket and water 
jug. Journey was from Calcutta to Rajkot. Gandhi planned to halt at 
Benares, Agra, Jaipur, and Palanpur ni route. In each city he stayed one 
day, and put up at dltarmaslialas or with pandas like ordinary pilgrims. 
Spent Rs. 31 including train fare on journev. In travelling third class he 
preferred ordinary to mail trains. 

At Benares visited temples. Waited on Mrs. Besant who was ill. 

Gandhi opened his office in Bombay about March 1902. Hardly 
three or four months there when he received cablegram from South Africa 
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stating situation serious. Wound up office and started by first available 
steamer near end of 1902. 

1903-05 {Age 34-36): Reached Pretoria on January 1, 1903. Officials 
new and unapproachable. Asiatic Department was created, and those in 
charge had no sympathy with Indians. Gandhi attempted to contact 
Davidson, head of the Asiatic Department, but failed. Only after re- 
peated efforts was able to see Davidson, who referred him to his assistant. 
Assistant censured resident Indians for inviting their leader to Transvaal, 
saying that he was there to look after their interests. Rated Gandhi 
soundly for coming to colony. Officials afraid of Gandhi. 

Became increasingly clear to Indians that Gandhi must remain in 
'I'ransvaal and fight battle chiefly in law courts. Application for his admis- 
sion as advocate made. In April, 1903, Gandhi enrolled as fully qualified 
attorney of Supreme Court. Founded Transvaal British Indian Associa- 
tion of which, until his final return to India, he was honorary secretary and 
legal adviser. 

On March I, 1904, Gandhi received note that Indians were being 
brought from mines, dying or dead, stricken with plague. At once Gandhi 
took matter in hand. 

Increasing introspection stimulated by fresh reading of Gila, Learnt 
by heart no less than thirteen chapters. Read Vivekananda’s Rnjnyoga, 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra. Gita became book of reference. Words like 
aparigraha (non-possession) and samabhava (equality) gripped him. 
“I could not follow Him unless I gave up all I had. It became clear as 
daylight to me that non-possession and equality presupposed a change of 
heart, a change of attitude.” Wrote to Bombay advising friends to allow 
his insurance policy worth Rs. 10,000 to lapse and wrote to brother that 
though he had placed at his disposal all that he had saved up to that 
moment, henceforth he should expect nothing from Gandhi. All future 
savings to be utilized for benefit of community. 

About this time, 1904, Gandhi accepted responsibility for editing 
weekly, Indian Opinion, published in English, Tamil, Gujarati, and Hindi, 
dealing with problems of Indians in South Africa. Into it put his savings, 
about .i;2,000. Wrote series of articles in Gujarati on dietetics, later pub- 
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lished in book form and translated into English called Guide to Health, 
which profoundly influenced lives of many readers in east and west. 

Read Ruskin s Unto this Last in 1904 on way to Durban by train 
resulting in revolutionary change in outlook. Determined to change his 
life in accordance with its teaching. 

First Iruit of this determination was decision to remove Indian 
Opinion to a farm where everyone should labour, drawing same wage, 
and attend to press in spare time. Each individual’s monthly allowance 
fixed at £3. Thus Phoenix Settlement established. Shed soon erected for 
press by help of Indian carpenters who had worked with him in Boer War. 
First number of Indian Opinion from settlement printed by hand-power as 
engine refused to work. “I had thought that hand-power would be more 
in keeping with the atmosphere where agricultural work too was to be 
done by hand.” 

Gandhi had to leave settlement soon for fohannesburg. Had to 
satisfy himself with wliat little he could achieve in rearraiiging his house- 
hold in light of Ruskin’s teaching. Liking for all physical labour inti'cased. 
Dislike for medicine. Heard of “No Breakfast Association” in Man- 
chester and gave up breakfast. Read Just’s Return to Nature, embarked 
on further dietetic and health experiments, including earth treatment. 

1906 {Age 37) : Zulu “Rebellion.” Gandhi decided to break up Johan- 
nesburg home, sent wife and children to Phoenix. As in Boer War, 
loyalty to empire made him offer services. Wrote to Governor volunteer- 
ing to form Indian Ambulance Corps. Offer accepted. 

Gandhi saw rebellion was virtually a no-tax campaign. Indian Corps 
worked for nearly six weeks. Whites not willing to nurse w'ounded Zulus. 
Wounded in Gandhi’s charge taken prisoners as suspects and the General 
sentenced them to be flogged. Indian Corps attached to sw'ift-mo\'ing 
column and twice or thrice Gandhi had to march 40 miles a day. “The 
rebellion was no Avar but seemed to me to be a man-hunt. . . I sw'allowed 
the bitter draught and salved my conscience by the thought that w'e w'ere 
privileged to attend the w'ounded Zulus Avho but for us would have been 
uncared for.” Gandhi had also to dispense prescriptions for Avhites. 

In solemn hills of Zululand, Gandhi pondered over brahmacharya 
and its implications and discu.ssed it w'ith co-Avorkers. On arrival at 
Phoenix took voav of brahmacharya for life. Kasturhai raised no objection. 
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News reached Gandhi of draft ordinance published- in Transvaal 
Government Gazette Extraordinary of August 22, against Indian 
immigrants. 

Protest meeting on September 1 1 at Empire Theatre, Johan- 
nesburg. Attended by Indian delegates from all Transvaal. Most import- 
ant was famous Fourth Resolution. Indians solemnly determined never 
to submit to new ordinance but to suffer all penalties, if it became law. 
Business conducted in Hindi, Gujarati, Tamil and Telugii. Pledge of 
passive resistance taken at every centre in Transvaal. 

Law passed on September 12. 

Gandhi temporarily called movement ‘‘passive resistance,” Small 
prize offered through Indian Opinion to reader who invented best desig- 
nation. Maganlal Ciandhi coined word “Sadagraha” and won prize. But 
to make it clearer Gandhi changed it to “Satyagraha" — the force horn 
of Truth and Luve. 

Indian community decided to send deputation to England to present 
case to Colonial Secretary. Gandhi and H. O. Ali elected representatives. 
Memorial drafted on way to England. 

Gandhi reached London on October 20, and left for South Africa 
in December. Dadabhai Naoroji helped Gandhi in agitation. Before 
Gandhi left he addressed meeting of about 100 members of the Commons 
explaining plight of Indians in South Africa. During stay, committee 
formed to watch interests of Indian immigrants. 

Gandhi’s mission only delayed evil day. 

1907 (Age 3S): “Black Act" proclaimed to take effect from July 1. 
Indians called upon to apply for registration before July 31. “Passive 
Resistance” movement took practical form. Resident Chinese, about 
1,000, joined Indians because law applied to them also. Asiatics thrown 
into prison by thousands and as jails not large enough some kept in mine- 
pits. 

When movement started Gandhi was flourishing barrister, earning 
about five to six thousand pounds a year. Gave up practice, donated sav- 
ings and voluntarily accepted life of asceticism. 
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July in Transvaal saw opening of permit offices for issue of registra- 
tion certificates. Indian community decided to picket. On July 31, mass 
meeting of Indians held in open air in Pretoria mosque. September 18, 
Gokhale’s telegram of encouragement. 

Government e.xtended last day of registration to November 30 but 
only 511 persons out of 13,000 complied. Consequently Gandhi and 24 
others, including Quinn, leader of Chinese, were notified to appear before 
magistrate on December 28. Gandhi asked to leave Transvaal within 
forty-eight hours. In December Rev. J. J. Doke met Gandhi for first time. 
Soon after Doke wrote c.xccllent account, M. K. Gandhi — An Indian 
Patriot in South Africa. 

In addition to Black Act, Smuts carried through Transvaal Immi- 
grants Restriction Bill which prevented entry of single new Indian into 
Transvaal. 

190S {Ayr d9)-. On January 10, Gandhi with companions called upon 
to attend court for sentence. None offered defence, all pleaded guilty. 
Gandhi in statement asked magistrate to impose on him heaviest penalty. 
Sentenced to two months’ simple imprisonment. Hundreds of Indians as 
well as brother members of the Bar present in court. Gandhi at once 
removed into custody and driven to Johannesburg Jail. First jail experi- 
ence. 

Community resolved to fill up jails. Indian hawkers took lead. 
They refused to show licences, enough to ensure arrest. Number of Satya- 
grahis more than a hundred within a week. Soon rose to over ISO. 

On January 30, Gandhi summoned to see General Smuts at Pretoria. 
Proposeci that prisoners should be released, and Black Act withdrawn if 
sufficient number of Indians registered voluntarily. Gandhi went to Johan- 
nesburg and there held meeting of 1,000 people at mosque at midnight. 
Meeting unanimously ratified settlement with exception of few Pathans. 

On morning of February 10, Gandhi and a few co-workers went to 
take certificates of registration. Pathans led by Mir Alam followed. Mir 
Alam hit Gandhi on head who fell down. He was again beaten and kicked. 
Pathans arrested but Gandiii who was taken to Doke’s place where he 
regained consciousness refused to prosecute them stating: “Let the blood 
spilt today cement the two communities indissolubly. . . The large majority 
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of Asiatics ought to give linger prints.” Gandhi gave finger prints from 
sick-bed. During convalescence developed habit of falling asleep during 
work and waking after short time refreshed. 

After a few days he held meeting at Durban and explained position 
to Pathan residents with little success. Left for Phoenix where his family 
was living. 

Indians registered voluntarily but instead of repealing Black Act, 
Smuts took fresh step, making further provision for registration of 
Asiatics. 

Gandhi wrote letter to Smuts and another to Transvaal Government 
saying: ‘‘If the Asiatic Act is not repealed in terms of the settlement, and 
if Government’s decision to that effect is not communicated before a speci- 
fic date, the certificates collected by the Indians will be burnt, and we shall 
humbly take the consequences.” 

Ultimatum to expire on same day that new Asiatic Bill was to be 
passed by Legislature. Gandhi received 2,000 certificates to be burnt. 
These were thrown into cauldron containing solution with paraffin and 
set ablaze in grounds of Hamidia Mosque, Johannesburg, on August 16. 

Gandhi arrested and sentenced on October 15, for not being able, 
on his return from Natal, to show his certificate, which he had burned. 
Refused thumb impression. . Sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. To separate him from other Satyagrahis, Gandhi taken to Pretoria 
Jail and confined in solitary cell reserved for dangerous criminals. March- 
ed under guard through streets, dressed in convict clothes, carrying his 
bundle. Released on December 13. 

Meanwhile Boers and British anxious to efiect union of the four 
colonics in Africa. Indians sensed that their status would w'orsen and 
resolved to send deputation to England. 

1909 {A(}c ‘10) : Gandhi and Haji Habib left for England on deputation 
on June 23. Smuts and others already there to present case for unifica- 
tion. 

Union Bill passed. Gandhi left England on November 13. During 
slay had opportunity to watch women’s suffrage movement and came in 
contact with prominent leaders. 
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Gandhi wrote to Xolstoy the first time. Tolstoy replied: . .receiv- 
ed your most interesting letter. . . God help our dear brothers' and co- 
workers in the Transvaal.” 

' On return journey Gandhi wrote H'md Szvaraj. 

1910 {Age 41): On return to Capetown, Gandhi received cable that 
Ratanji J. Tata had given Rs. 25,000 to Satyagraha funds. Arranged that 
all Satyagrahis and families should live together. Kallenbach, German 
architect and close friend of Gandhi, gave use of farm of 1,100 acres, 
called Tolstoy Farm, 21 miles from Johannesburg, free of charge. Houses 
built in two separate blocks for men and women. Everything from cook- 
ing to scavenging done by members. Different communities from different 
parts of India settled. Members vegetarian by consent, drink and smok- 
ing totally prohibited. Handicrafts kept inmates busy. Gandhi learnt 
making sandals. 

Children taught by Gandhi. All-round religious training received by 
all. As principal part of teaching, Gandhi told or read interesting stories. 
Teaching e.vpcriment not fruitless. They learnt how to live together, 
lessons of mutual service, courtesy and industry. Gandhi never punished 
boys. Once angry, he gave a blow on boy’s arm with a ruler. Still repents 
that violence. Remembers only one occasion when he physically punished 
one of his sons. 

Farm members shaved and cut hair of one another. All put men’s 
trousers and shirts of coarse blue cloth, imitated from prisoner’s uniform. 
Women in charge of cooking and tailoring. Three meals a day. After 
evening meal, prayer at seven. They sang bhajatis and read from the 
Ramaymi or books on Islam. Everyone retired at 9 o’clock. Most of 
them fasted on their respective religious days. 

They did not keep even commonest appliances of medicine. Gandhi’s 
faith in nature cure. His booklet on health is a note-book of his experi- 
ments and his living faith in those days. Believed in earth bandages, fast- 
ing and change of diet. Not a single case of illness on farm. 

Ebb and flow of Satyagrahis on farm. Gandhi acquired perfect 
capacity for bodily labour. Walked one day 55 miles. 
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Stray SatyagraJiis now and then went to jail. In April Gandhi again 
wrote to Tol.stoy and sent him Hind S^aaraj. Signed himself Tolstoy’s 
“humble follower’’ and asked Tolstoy to give opinion on book. 

7P72 43): Gokhale landed at Capetown on October 22 as 

mediator between Satyagrahis and Government. After seeing General 
Botha, he said Black Act and £3 tax would be abolished next year. Received 
entluisiastically everywhere. Lived a few days on Tolstoy Farm. Gandhi 
requested Gokhale to speak Marathi before Indians in Johannesburg and 
translated for non-Marathas. Gokhale left South Africa on November 17. 

Reading about inhuman treatment accorded to cows, gav^e up milk 
and restricted himself to diet of fresh and dried fruit. Guide to Health 
and Niti Dharma — Tithical Rrlii/ion by Gandhi published. 

1913 (Jffc 44 ) : Inhabitants of Tolstoy Farm preparing to renew 
Satyagraha struggle. Abolition of £3 tax as objective. Undertaking given 
to Gokhale cleared way for Satyagrahis. When struggle resumed India 
rendered muniiicent help to Satyagraha lands. Andrews and Pearson went , 
to South Africa from India. Indentured labourers participated in struggle. 
Gandhi decided to close Tolstoy Farm. Phoenix became centre of 
activities. 

Penitential fast for moral lapse of two inmates at settlement. Took 
only one meal a day for next four and half months. 

While preparations made for struggle, fresh grievance afforded 
opportunity e\'cn to Avomen for participation. 

On March 14, Cape Supreme Court nullified all marriages not cele- 
brated according to Christian rites or not registered by Registrar ot 
Marriages. This affected status of Indian married women. 

Gandhi itn-ited India;i women to enter struggle and they glady joined. 
Along with other women Satyagrahis Kasturbai sentenced. Valliamma, 
sixteen-year old girl, died of fever .soon after release. MoA'^cment deve- 
loped into mass Satyagraha iiiA’olving labourers in mines. Gandhi asked 
miners to march to Transvaal border, distance of 36 miles to be coati'ciI 
in tAVO days — October 28. 

Gandhi Avired to (iovernment intention of crossing border. Govern- 
ment and employers used force and njany labourers injured. Programme 
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was to march at rate of 25 miles a day, until either the men were arrested 
or Tolstoy Farm reached. Next day — November 6 — at 6-30 a.m. prayers 
were offered and non-violent army marched. Marching column composed 
of 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 children. Gandhi habitually addressed 
as Rhai. Clad only in shirt and trousers. 

On November 6, warrant issued for arrest of Gandhi, who quietly 
surrendered. Tried at Volksrust for breach of Immigration Act, but bail 
granted. Gandhi rejoined march. 

Re-arrested second time at Standerton on November 8, again 
released on bail. 

On November 9, arrested for third time in four days and sentenced 
on November 11 to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. Next day three 
long trains drawn up and marchers called upon to enter them to be taken 
back and imprisoned in Natal. 

20,000 more labourers in Natal struck work, leading to repression 
and bloodshed. 

On November 13,‘ Gandhi taken to Volksrust for second trial and 
next day sentenced to three months’ imprisonment along with Polak and 
Kallenbach. 

^ Smuts released Gandhi unconditionally on December 18, in expecta- 
tion of compromise. From time of release till settlement, Gandhi, as 
penance, took only one meal a day and put on indentured labourer’s dress. 

Karachi Congress voted its admiration “for heroic endeavours of 
Gandhi and his followers in South Africa.’’ 

Andrews and Pearson deputed by Gokhale to negotiate but arrived 
after Gandhi’s arrest. Gandhi’s first meeting with Andrews. Negotia- 
tions not smooth, and Gandhi fixed January 1, 1914, for renewing march. 
All-India indignation. Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, driven by public opinion, 
lodged protest against Government of South Africa. 

1914 {Age 45) : Fourteen days’ fast for moral lapse of inmates of 
Settlement. 

Harbatsingh, brave 75-year old Satyagrahi, died in jail on January 5. 

Follov ing number of interviews between Smuts, Andrews and Gandhi, 
provisional agreement arrived at and Satyagraha suspended for last time 
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oil January 21. Indian Rcliel" liill published abolishing £3 tax, legalising 
in South Africa all marriages deemed legal in India, and making a domicile 
certificate bearing holder’s thumb-print sufficient evidence of right to enter 
Union. 

Smuts, who in 1909 had said he would never erase measure, confessed 
in 1914 that he was glad to do away with it. 

Thus great Satyagraha struggle closed triumphantly. 

On July 18, Gandhi sailed for England to meet Gokhalc, accompanied 
by Kasturbai and Kallcnbach. 

War declared on August 4. Gandhi reached l.ondon on August 6. 
Gokhalc stranded in Paris. 

In consultation with Dr. Jivraj Mehta and others studying in 
England, Gandhi held meeting of Indian residents and advised them to 
participate in war. Lord Crewe accepted offer after hesitation. With 
about 80 volunteers Gandhi took six weeks’ course in first-aid and passed 
examination. Kasturbai joined. Sarojini Naidu, then in London, parti- 
cipated in war work, came to know Gandhi first time. 

In December, owing to serious attack of pleurisy, Gandhi obliged- to 
return to India. 

1915 {A<jc 46) ; Gandhi returned to India in second week of January. 
Welcomed at Apollo Bunder. Dressed in Kathiawadi cloak, turban and 
(iholi, all made of Indian mill cloth. 

Country slowly recovering from effects of long-continued repression. 
Press Act and Seditious Meetings Act still in force. Many patriots in 
jail, though Lokamanya Tilak and Mrs. Besant released. 

Moment Gandhi reached Bombay, Gokhale sent word that Lord 
Willingdon, Governor, Avas desirous of seeing him. Governor said: "1 
would like you to come and sec me Avhenever you propose to take any steps 
concerning Government.” Kaiser-i-Hind Gold medal conferred on 
Gandhi by Lord Hardinge In New Year Honours. 

Gandhi went to Poona to see Gokhale and members of Servants of 
India Society. Gokhalc wanted Gandhi to join Society but members felt 
otherwise. Gandhi wanted to settle down in Gujarat and found an ashram 
to whicli Gokhale agreed. Gokhale had taken promise from Gandhi that 
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for a whole year after his arrival in India he would not undertake any 
political work but watch events. 

From Poona Gandhi went to Rajkot and Porbandar to meet relations. 
Travelled third, adopted eight-anna worth of Kashmiri cap and draped 
cloak and turban. At Wadhwan, a public worker told Gandhi about ^'iram' 
gam customs and hardships. Gandhi asked, “Are you prepared to go to 
jail?” He replied in affirmative. Gandhi heard complaints everywhere 
in Kathiawad. Collected and read literature about it. Saw Lord Willingdon. 
Within a few days of interview Viramgam customs cordon removed. In 
Bagasra, Kathiawad, he had referred to Satyagraha. 

In letter dated February 18, Tagore referred to Gandhi as Mahatma. 
“I hope that Mahatma and Mrs. Gandhi have arrived in Bolpur.” 

On February 19, Gokhale died and Gandhi who was at Santiniketan 
came to Poona. After attending funeral, left with Maganlal Gandhi to 
assist in sanitary arrangements at Hardvar for the Kumbha fair. Even 
at Hardvar Gandhi’s African struggle was known and people flocked to 
have his darshan. Here he decided to limit his diet, and pledged never, 
whilst in India, to take more than five items, and never to eat after dark. 
Proceeded to Gurukul to meet Swami Shraddhanand — then Mahatma 
Munshiram. At Hrishikesh sanyasi insisted that Gandhi should wear 
sacred thread and shiklia which he had given up before going to England. 
Gandhi agreed to sftikha, declined sacred thread because countless Hindus 
have to go without it. 

In speech at Mayavaram on May 22, he touched on social reform in 
that centre of orthodoxy: “In so far as I have been able to study Hinduism 
outside India, I have felt that it is! no part of real Hinduism to have in 
its hold a number of people whom I .would call ‘untouchables’. If it was 
proved to me that this is an essential part of Hinduism, I for one would 
declare myself an open rebel against Hinduism itself.” 

Many friends pressed Gandhi to settle down in Ahmedabad. Being 
a Gujarati he thought he should be able to render greatest service through 
Gujarati language and could get monetary help from wealthy citizens. 
Ahmedabad was an ancient centre of handloom weaving and so favourable 
field for revival of the cottage industry of hand-spinning. 

On May 25, Satyagraha Ashram founded with 25 inmates in rented 
bungalow at Kochrab, a small village near Ahmedabad. Members took 
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vows of truth, ahivisa, celibacy, control of the palate, non-thieving, non- 
possession, i’iL-adcshi, fearlessness, removal of untouchability, education 
through vernaculars and khaddar. 

All had meals in common kitchen, lived as one family. In a few 
months aJiram accepted untouchable family — Dudabhai, his wife Danibehn 
and daughter Lakshmi — as inmates. Friends stopped monetary help and 
bo\'cottcd cishram. But soon after somebody ga\'c Gandhi anonymously 
Rs. 13,000. 

Congress session in Bombay in December. Gandhi not elected to 
Subjects Committee. Nominated by Sir S. P. Sinha, President. 

1916 (yJt/r 47): At opening ceremony of Benares Hindu University on 
l''ebruary 4, Gandhi said: “If I found it necessary for the salvation of 
India that the English should retire, that they should be dPnxm out, I would 
not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, and 1 hope I would be 
prepared to die in defence of that belief.” 

Gandhi attended Lucknow Congress. Rajah of Muhmudabad and 
jinnah present. For first time, a tenant placed grievances of Bihar tenantry. 
Congress condemned e.xtensive use of Defence of India Act and Bengal 
Regulation 111 of 1818. Jawaharlal Nehru’s lirst meeting with Gandhi. 

“I am no socialist,” Gandhi said in one of his few references to the 
subject. 

On November S, Phirozeshah Mehta died. 

1917 {A(jc 4S) : In February, Malaviya asked leave to introduce bill for 
immediate abolition of indenture system, but Lord Chelmsford refused. 

Before starting agitation for abolition Gandhi sought inter\'iew with 
Viceroy which was granted. No definite official promise given. 

Gandhi began tour from Bombay. Under auspices of Imperial 
Citizenship Association resolution passed specifying May 31 as latest date 
by which abolition should be announced. 

Before May 31, Government announced that indentured emigration 
from India was stojjpcd. Century-old evil terminated. Gandhi I’isited 
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Karachi, Calcutta and other places. C.I.D. men shadowed him. Held 
.several well-attended meetings. 

On April 10, Gandhi reached Patna. Met Rajendra Prasad for first 
time. Acquainted himself with hardships of Champaran agriculturists. 

Secretary of Planters’ Association told Gandhi plainly that as outsider 
he had no business there. Commissioner advised him forthwith to leave 
Tirhut. Lawyers offered to work as his clerks. On April IS, Gandhi 
started for Motihari on elephant's back. Served with notice “to leave by 
next available train.” Gandhi defied order. Received summons to stand 
trial next day. News spread. Thousands of villagers from distant places 
assembled near court. Congress practically unknown in those parts. 

Lt.-Governor ordered case against Gandhi to be withdrawn. He was 
allowed to conduct proposed inquiry. Toured interior of district and saw 
tenants, planters and officials. Invited for interview by Lt. Governor on 
June 4. Interview extended over three days resulting in appointment 
of committee of enquiry with Gandhi on it. 

On June 16, Gandhi left for short visit to his ashram. Outbreak of 
plague compelled him to quit Kochrab. Chose new site of 20 acres on 
Sabarmati river, in vicinity of central jail. Within a week 40 persons 
joined ashram, living under canvas. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s death on June 30. 

In August, Montagu Reforms scheme announced. Gujarat Sabha 
under Gandhi organized monster petition in support of Congress-League 
scheme. Lead followed throughout country. 

On September 25, Gandhi wrote strong letter to the press depicting 
conditions in Champaran. Committee signed unanimous report on 
October 3. Government translated recommendations in November into 
Champaran Agrarian Bill, pas.sed into law early in March 1918. 

In Bihar Gandhi was convinced work of permanent nature in villages 
impossible without proper education. Opened primary schools in six 
villages. • Got assistance of e.xcellent teachers from Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Prof, Kripalani joined. Mahadev Desai and Narahari Parikh, 
with their wives, cast their lot with Gandhi. 
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Gandhi’s co-workers swept roads and courtyards, cleaned wells, lilled 
up pools near by and persuaded villagers to raise volunteers. Kasturbai 
participated. 

At Champaran Gandhi received calls for help from Kheda and 
Ahmcdabad. At Kheda crops had failed and peasants were unable to pay 
land revenue. At Ahmedahad mill labour ill-paid and over-worked. 

In N(<venibcr Gandhi presided over iirst Gujarat Political Conference. 
He said: “1 cannot forget that India is not Europe, India is not Japan, 
India is not China.. . I feel that India’s mission is different from that of 
the others." 

In Congress Week at Calcutta in December, he presided over first 
session of Social Service League. 

}9i8 {Age 49) ; Ever since return home Gandhi watched interests of 
Ahmcdabad millhands. At close of 1917 and beginning of 1918 relations 
between labour and millowncrs very strained. 

Gandhi, with Shankarlal Banker and V. J. Patel, representatives of' 
weavers, and Ambalal Sarabhai representing millowners, appointed 
to arbitrate. Before committee could commence work, millowners declared 
general lock-out on February 22. Gandhi’s efforts for arbitration failed. 
Advised labourers on February 26 to strike work. In third week strike 
weakened. Gandhi felt responsible for weakness oi strikers and declared: 
"Unless the strikers rally and continue the strike till a settlement Is reached 
or till they leave the mill altogether I will not touch any food.” Anasuya- 
ben, Ambalal’s sister, was with Gandhi. Strike called off after Gandhi 
fasted for three days. Settlement reached after 21 days’ strike. 

Soon after, Gandhi had to plunge into Kheda Satyagraha struggle. 
Conditions approaching famine in Kheda district owing to failure of crops. 
Gujarat Sabha, of which Gandhi was president, sent petitions and telegrams 
to Government. Government apathetic. After consulting co-workers, 
'/allabiibhai Patel, Shankerlal Banker, Anasuyaben, Indulal Yajnik, 
Mahadev Desai and others Gandhi advised pnlidars to resort to Satya- 
graha. 

Set up headquarters at Nadiad Anathashram. Satyagrahis on March 
22, took solemn pledge: "We shall rather let our lands be forfeited. 
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than that by \-oIuntary payment we should allow our case to be considered 
false or should compromise our self-respect.” Government began coer- 
cion, attached people’s cattle and standing crops, seized movables. 

Campaign ultimately successful. Well-to-do paid up, while poorer 
people were granted remission. Through Kheda campaign Satyagraha 
took lirm root in 'Gujarat. 

In April, Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, invited Gandhi to War Confer- 
ence at Delhi. Ali Brothers in jail, Tilak and Mrs. Besant not invited. 
Gandhi, therefore, declined invitation. Applied for permission to visit 
Ali Brothers but not allowed. At Muslim League session at Calcutta 
Gandhi urged on Muslims to secure Ali Brothers’ release. Later address- 
ed Muslim College, Aligarh, and invited young men to be fakirs in service 
of motherland. 

Viceroy succeeded in persuading Gandhi to attend War Conference. 
Gandhi seconded resolution on recruiting, in one-sentence speech in 
Hindustani: “With a full sense of responsibility, I beg to support the 
resolution.” — the first instance of Hindustani being spoken at meeting 
presided over by Viceroy. India contributed 985,000 men and made 
tremendous sacrifices. 

After conference, Gandhi sent letter to Viceroy through Mr. Ireland 
of Cambridge Mission saying it was grave blunder not to have invited 
Tilak, Mrs. Besant and Ali Brothers to conference. Explaining people’s 
minimum political demand Gandhi said: “Even a performance of duty 
automatically confers a corresponding right. People are entitled to believe 
that the imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will embody the main 
general principles of the Congress-League Scheme. I would make India 
offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical 
moment, and I know that India, by the very act, would become the most 
fa^•oured partner in the Empire, and racial distinctions would become a 
thing of the past.” 

Returning from Delhi, Gandhi started recruiting campaign in Kheda, 
but estrangement between people and Government had reached such a 
pitch that he was refused even bullock transport and food. Officials not 
satisfied with him. He is.sued leaflets: “Among the many misdeeds of 
the British rule in India, history will look upon the act depriving a whole 
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nation of arms as the blackest. If we want to learn the use of arms, 
here is a golden opportunity.” 

Strenuous work of recruiting told heavily upon his frail body. For 
months he was conlined to bed and seemed to be near death. Under 
pressure from doctor and Kasturbai began taking goat’s milk, which he 
regarded as a \’iolation of the spirit of the pledge not to take milk, tliough 
he then meant cow’s and buffalo’s milk. L,earnt spinning during convales- 
cence. Put discarded charkha in use. 

As late as July 1918, he delined smiraj as part and partnership in the 
British Empire. 

Elected in his absence, by the Delhi session of the Congress, 
December, as one of its three representatives at the Versailles Peace 
Conference. But had no ambition in these directions. 

1919 {A(je 50): Dr. Dalai performed on Gandhi successful operation 
for iissures. 

Hardly on way to recovery, when Gandhi read in papers Rowlatt 
Committee’s report, just published. Until 1919, Gandhi did not parti- 
cipate actively in Indian nationalist movement. After talks with Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Gandhi decided to call small meeting consisting of Sarojini 
Naidu, Horniman, Umar Sobani, Shankarlal Banker, Anasuyaben etc. at 
the (liliram. Satyagraha pledge drafted and signed by all present. Gandhi 
was not editing any journal but occasionally ventilated views through daily 
papers. Separate body called Satyagraha Sabha established with Bombay 
as headquarters. Gandhi became president. 

Rowlatt Bill introduced in February. 

Gandhi attended proceedings of India’s Legislative Council for first 
time in his life, on occasion of Rowlatt Bill debate. 

Rowlatt Bill became Act on March 18. Following day Gandhi told 
Rajagopalachari : “The idea came to me last night in a dream, that we 
should call upon the country to observe a general harlal.” 

On March 23, Gandhi issued brief appeal. Date of hartcij originally 
fixed on April 1, changed subsctiuently to April 2, and later to April 6, a 
day of “humiliation and prayer.” 
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After short tour in South India, Gandhi reached Bombay on April 4.- 
Delhi had observed hartal on March 30 as news of postponement reached 
late. Swami Shraddhanand invited to deliver speech in Jumma Masjid. 
Police checked hartal procession and opened fire, causing casualties. 
Firing in Lahore and Amritsar. 

Hartal in Bombay complete success. Full preparations for starting 
civil disobedience. It was decided that civil disobedience might be offered 
in respect of such laws only as easily lent themselves to disobedience by 
masses. Gandhi suggested people might prepare salt from sea-water in 
tlieir homes. Proscribed literature to be distributed and read. On even- 
ing of April 6, volunteers sold Hind Stvaraj and Sarvodaya, Gujarati 
translation of Ruskin’s Unto this Hast, which were proscribed. Copies 
soon sold out. 

Muslim friends invited Gandhi and Sarojini Naidu to deliver speeches 
in mosque. 

On night of April 7, Gandhi started for Delhi and Amritsar. Maha- 
dev Desai accompanied. Before train reached Palwal, Gandhi served with 
notice prohibiting 'entry into Punjab. Asked to get down from train 
which he refused. Put under police custody. Made to enter third-class 
carriage. At Muttra taken to police barracks. Early ne.vt morning put 
in goods train going to Bombaj'. At noon made to get down at Savai 
Madhopur. Then put in first-class compartment and requested to return 
to Bombay and not cross frontiers of Punjab. He refused and was taken 
to Bombay on April 11. 

News of Gandhi’s arrest incensed people. Pydhoni in Bombay scene 
of great excitement. Gandhi hurried there to see procession dispersed by 
mounted police. Held meeting at Chowpati sands and said, “A Satj’a- 
grahi is pledged to non-violence, and unless people observe it in thought 
and deed, I cannot offer mass Satyagraha.” 

Attempts made to pull off rails near Nadiad railway station. Ahme- 
dabad under martial law. On April 13, Gandhi held meeting at Sabarmati 
Ashram and declared penitential fast for three days and appealed to 
people to observe similar fast for a day. He suggested to those who had 
been guilty of violence to confess. 

Immediately after Gandhi went to Nadiad. There he first used the 
expression “Himalayan miscalculation.” Realised training in civil dis- 
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obedience not going to be rapid. With these thoughts he reached Bombay. 
Raised a corps of Satyagrahi volunteers. With their help commenced 
teaching significance of Satyagraha. 

Ruthless repression by Government. On April 10, in the Punjab',' 
Dr. Kitchlcw and Dr. Satyapal spirited away. Crowd fired upon, it turn- 
ed back into city. Five Englishmen killed. 

J'aishakhi festival at hand, pilgrims had assembled. On April 13 
a meeting was held in Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar. Night before 
General Dyer issued order forbidding public meetings but none had heard' 
about it. General, however, came to Jallianwala Bagh with troops armed 
with guns. Without warning, opened fire for about ten minutes on defence- 
less mass of people. As ground was surrounded by high walls no one could 
escape. According to official figures about 400 were killed and between 
a thousand and two wounded. 

Following massacre, martial law proclaimed. Reign of terror in 
Punjab. Water and electric supply of Amritsar cut off for civilians. 
Public Hogging common and the infamous “Crawling Order” imposed. 

Gandhi suspended Satyagraha on April 8. General Dyer’s action ap- 
proved by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Governor, in telegram, “Your action 
correct.” Censoring of news so strict that A.I.C.C. learnt news of 
Amritsar massacre in detail only in July in Calcutta. 

Lord Chelmsford published Resolution dated April 14, to employ 
all available forces to put speedy end to disturbances. Martial law enforced 
till June 1 1. 

B. G. Horniman, in whose hands the Bombay Chronicle had become 
a formidable force, was deported from Bombay by Governor, Sir George 
Lloyd. Gandhi asked by directors to take up responsibility of conducting 
l>aper, but soon Government suspended Chronicle. In view of this, 
management asked Gandhi to take up editorship of its weekly Young 
India in Bombay and turn it into bi-weekly. First issue came out on 
October 8. Nava'fivan, a Gujarati monthly in Ahmedabad, was placed at 
Gandhi’s disposal and converted into a weekly. 

Meantime, Chronicle resuscitated and Young India returned to its 
weekly form and was published in Ahmedabad. From start Gandhi took 
no advertisements and started own press in Ahmedabad. 
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Gandhi impatient to go to Punjab but did not want to break law as 
atmosphere in country was tense and Viceroy would say “not yet” every 
time. 

- Hunter Committee appointed to inquire into Punjab martial law 
regime. Viceroy wired Gandhi that he could visit Punjab after October 1 7. 

Owing to principal Punjab leaders being in jail, their place taken up 
by Malaviya, Motilal Nehru and Swami Shraddhanand. Here for first 
time Gandhi came in close contact with Motilal. They unanimously 
decided not to lead evidence before Hunter Committee. Non-official 
enquiry committee appointed by Congress with C. R. Das as member. 
Responsibility for organizing committee w’ork devolved on Gandhi and he 
conducted extensive enquiry in many Punjab villages. Committee worked 
for over three months, examined nearly 2,000 witnesses and towards end 
of February 1920, prepared report. Not a single statement in report 
ever challenged. 

Congress inquiry in Punjab had started when Gandhi received letter 
of invitation to join conference of Hindus and Muslims in November at 
Delhi. Among signatories were Hakim Ajmal Khan and Asaf Ali. 

On October 17, known as Khilafat Day, imposing demonstration. 
Inauguration of All-India-/G;/7«7/fl/ Conference on November 24. Gandhi 
presided and delivered speech in Hindustani. 

Among numerous resolutions passed, one called upon Hindus and 
Muslims to take swadeslii vow and boycott foreign goods. “Let your 
boycott of foreign cloth stand... but give us something quicker,” said 
Hasrat Mohani. Gandhi suggested non-co-operation, an expression he 
used for the first time. 

Ali Brothers released on December 25. Became Congressmen at 
Amritsar Congress. Motilal Nehru presided. Congress attended by 
36,000 delegates. 

King’s announcement on Reforms. Gandhi did not like it but advised 
acceptance of reforms. Das and Tilak for rejection. First and last time 
that Gandhi and Tilak stood on same political platform. 

On Reforms resolution Gandhi arrived at suitable compromise witli 
Tilak and Das. Resolution passed offering welcome to Prince of Wales. 
Jirmah, Malaviya and Bepin Chandra Pal endorsed it. 
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Resolution on sxvadeshi recommending revival of ancient industry - 
of hand-spinning and hand-veaving. Amritsar Congress turned its atten- 
tion to lot of peasants and labourers. 

Congress appointed Gandhi as one of the trustees of the Jalliamvala 
Bagh Memorial Fund, for which he collected substantial sum. Appointed 
to remodel constitution in consultation with N. C. Kelkar. Old constitu- 
tion was Gokhale’s legacy. 

About this appointment, Gandhi writes, “I may be said to have made 
my real entrance into Congress politics.” 

While Tilak sought to concentrate nation’s attention on council-erftry, 
Gandhi thinking out details of non-co-operation. 

KhUafat agitation growing. In accordance with resolution at Delhi 
Conference, deputation headed by Mohamed Ali despatched to England 
with Gandhi's blessings. 

India 1919, a Government publication, said: “Mr. Gandhi is gene- 
rally considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals and complete selflessness... 
His readiness to take up the cudgels on behalf of any individual or class 
whom he regards as being oppressed has endeared him to tlie masses of 
his countrj'men.” 

1920 {Age 51) : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s first meeting with Gandhi 
on January 18 in Delhi in connection with Kliilafot delegation to Viceroy. 
Tilak also present. 

Gandhi led deputation to Viceroy on January 19. 

In May, Hunter Committee report published. Gandhi profoundly 
shocked. From a staunch co-operator became a non-co-operator. 

Peace conditions imposed on Turkey announced along with Viceregal 
message on May 14, admitting that they were disappointing but advdsing 
Mu-slims to accept the inevitable. 

On May 28, Khilofat sub-committee consisting of Gandhi, Shaukat 
Ali, Abul Kalam Azad adopted non-co-operation. Ratified on June 30 bv 
Muslim Conference at Allahabad. 

Gandhi's open letter to ^h■ceroy: “I have advised my Muslim friends 
to withdraw their support from Your Excellency’s Government, and advised 
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the Hindus to join them.” Viceroy characterised non-co-operation as “the 
most foolish of all foolish schemes.” 

Gandhi announced non-co-operation would be preceded by fasting and 
prayer on July 31. 

Everything ripe for non-co-operation. Tilak promised to abide by 
A.I.C.C. decision, but passed aAvay on night of July 31. Gandhi exclaimed; 
“My strongest bulwark is gone.” 

On August 1, Gandhi wrote to Viceroy surrendering Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal and Boer War Medal. Rabindranath Tagore returned 
knighthood. 

Meantime Muslims embarked upon Hijrat (flight) to Afghanistan. 
Jn August 18,000 people on Ai’ay, but Afghan authorities forbade entry. 

Special Congress session in Calcutta, September 4-9. On Motilal’s 
request Gandhi included szvaraj demand in resolution. Motilal first to 
join moA'cment. Besant, Malaviya, Das present. Non-co-operation re- 
solution passed after protracted discussion. 

On October 2, A.I.C.C. resolved to raise All-India Tilak Memorial 
Fund and Swaraj Fund. 

Pyarelal joined Gandhi in October. 

In November, Gandhi founded National University of Gujarat. 

Nagpur Congress, December 26, unanimously confirmed non-co- 
operation resolution \iith slight changes at instance of Lajpat Rai and 
Das. Resolution moved by Das and seconded by Lajpat Rai. C. Vijaya- 
raghavachariar presided. 

Congress constitution drafted by Gandhi accepted. Keen discussion 
on goal of Congress: “the attainment of fcvaraj within the British Empire, 
if possible, and without if necessary.” Malaviya and Jinnah wanted 
s-iiaraj within British Empire, but Congress atlopted original draft. Re- 
solutions on Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability and propaga- 
tion of khadi. 

Country asked not to participate in functions in honour of Duke of 
Connaught. Homage paid to memory of MaeSwiney, Mayor of Cork, 
who' died after 65 days’ fast for Irish independence. 
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From this time onwards Gandhi and Congress became synonymous 
terms. 

Took vow not to eat till daily quota of half hour’s spinning v-as done. 

1921 {A<jc 52): In January Jamnalal Bajaj who shed his title of Rao 
Bahadur donated one lakh rupees to Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

In middle of January on appeal by Das, thousands of students lelt 
schools and colleges. 

First Khadi Bhandar shop opened in Bombay in January by Gandhi. 

Gandhi visited Calcutta and opened National College on February 4. 
In less than four months, National Muslim University of Aligarh, Gujarat 
Viclyapith, Bihar Vidyapith, Kashi Vidyapith, Bengal National University, 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith and large number of national schools of all 
grades, with thousands of students on rolls started as result of impetus 
given to National Education. 

At Working Committee meeting at Bezwada on March 31 and 
April 1, dri\'e for collection of one crore rupees for Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
enlistment of one crore Congress members and introduction of 20 lakhs of 
charkhas enjoined. Organization of pmchayals and discouragement of 
drink commended. Programme of non-payment of taxes deferred by 
Gandhi. Gandhi proposed a flag of three colours, white, green and red 
with charkha across. Not yet officially accepted but universally used. 

Go\'ernment started restraint orders. By second week of March, 
Go\crnmcnt prohibited Das entering Mymensing, Rajcnclra Prasad enter- 
ing Arrah, Lajpat Rai entering Peshawar. 

In May 12,000 workers struck in Assam Tea Gardens and were attack- 
ed by Gurkhas. Strikes by transport workers in Eastern Bengal. Gandhi 
did utmost to calm situation. Long interview with Lord Reading, new 
Viceroy. 

On July 8, All-India Khilafal Conference met at Karachi. Mohamed 
Ali president. Decided, in absence of Gandhi, no Muslim should serve 
in army, threatened civil di*:obcdience and proclamation of Indian Re- 
public, if British attitude towards Khiltifa/ did not change by December. 
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A.I.C.C. met in 'Bombay on July 28-30. Tilak Swaraj Fund over- 
subscribed by about 15 lakhs rupees. Number of charkhas risen to 20 
lakhs. Committee recommended complete boycott of foreign cloth and 
functions in connection with Prince of Wales’ visit. 

In August Gandhi endorsed burning of foreign cloth. Huge bonfires 
all over country. Monster bonfire on August 1, in Bombay in Gandhi’s 
presence, commemorating anniversary of Tilak’s death. Tagore and 
Andrews protested. 

Events moving fast. In September, Ali Brothers arrested and sen- 
tenced to two )'ears’ imprisonment on November 1. 

Working Committee met in Bombay on October 5, and declared 
“that it is contrary to the national dignity and national interest for any 
Indian to engage or remain in the service of Go^'ernment in any capacity.” 
Authorised civil disobedience by individuals under authority of Provincial 
Congress Committees. 

'On October 16, Karachi Resolution signed by Gandhi and prominent 
Congress leaders. Passed from thousands of platforms throughout India. 

Impetus to khadi. Gandhi gave up wearing shirt and cap and re- 
solved to wear loin-cloth only. Khadi and charkha most important items 
in Congress programme for attaining swaraj. 

Prince of Wales arrived in India on November 17. On day of arrival, 
rioting and bloodshed lasting four days. In consequence Gandhi fasted 
five days — November 19-23 — pending restoration of order. 

Das arrested. Prince to visit Calcutta on December 25. Lajpat Rai, 
Motilal and Jawaharlal in jail. 

Negotiations opened between Congress and Government. Gandhi 
and Das for release of all political prisoners. Gandhi for right of picket- 
ing also. Negotiations failed. Jinnah and Malaviya intermediaries. 

In last week of December, Ahmedabad Congress held. President- 
elect in jail and Hakim Ajmal Khan elected. Hindu Mahasabha session 
in Delhi also elected him President. 

Enthusiasm for mass civil disobedience. Over 20,000 resisters already 
in jail. Muslim divines played prominent part in advising Congress on 
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political matters. Gandhi invested with sole executive authority on behalf 
of Congress with power to appoint successor, in case ordinary machinery 
broke down. But peace to be concluded only witli leave of Congress. 
Gandhi walked up to each delegate’s camp e.xplaining technique of civil 
disobedience. 

1922 {Age 53) : During December 1921 and January 1922 about 30,000 
persons sentenced. Guntur declared no-tax campaign- on January 12. 

On January 14-16 All-Parties Conference convened to bring about 
peace. Attempt failed. 

On F'chruary 1, Gandhi wrote to Viceroy, intimating intention to 
start civil disobedience in Bardoli under personal supervision. Govern- 
ment’s prompt reply justifying repressive policy. 

On February 5 at Chauri Chaura, United Provinces, 21 constables 
and sub-inspector pushed by mob into police station and burnt to death. 

Working Committee met at Bardoli on February 12. Suspended mass 
civil disobedience, Gandhi imposing upon himself fast for five -days. 

A.I.C.C. at Delhi on February 24-25 endorsed Bardoli resolution,' 
jicrmitting individual ci\'il disobedience. 

Since November 10, 1920, (iandhi expecting arrest. On March 9, 
he wrote: “Rivers of bloodshed by the Government cannot frighten me.’’ 
Forbade hartal and demonstrations on his arrest and appealed to people 
to carry out constructive programme and stiffen civil disobedience. 

On March 10, Gandhi along nith Banker, arrested on charge of 
sedition for three articles in Yoimg India. “The Great Trial” began on 
March 18 at Ahmedabad. After charge was read Gandhi pleaded guilty 
and made a statement. Prefaced it by saying he had begun preaching dis- 
affection long before his connection with Young India. Took full respon- 
sibility for occurrences in Madras, Bombay and Chauri Chaura and said: 
“1 know 1 was playing with lire. . . 1 would still do the same. . . the only 
course open to you, Mr. Judge, is. . . cither to resign your post or to inflict 
on me the severest penalty.” 

Judge Broomfield sentenced Gandhi to six years’ imprisonment: “You 
will not consider it unreasonable, 1 think, to be classed with Mr. Tilak.” 
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Gandhi stated he considered proud privilege to have his name associated 
with Lokamanya and thanked judge. Kasturba urged people to remain 
peaceful and concentrate on constructive programme. 

The Story of' My Experiments tvith Truth was first dictated by 
Gandhi in Gujarati to a fellow political prisoner during his imprisonment 
in 1922-24 and afterwards published in serial form in Navajivan. Trans- 
lated into English by Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal Nayyar, receiving 
Gandhi'S careful revision. Miraben — Miss Slade — assisted in shaping final 
English form. 

“Peace, non-violence, suifering” was the only message from jail. 

By end of November 1922, Kemal Pasha took over civil administra- 
tion in Turkey and the Sultan fled to Malta on British ship. Unexpected 
end of KhUafat question. 

Congress session in December at Gaya proclaimed allegiance to 
Gandhi and non-co-operation. By 1,740 votes to 890 it rejected partici- 
pation in councils. First khadi exhibition. British and Anglo-Indian press, 
at close of session, expressed surprise and disappointment at progress of 
popular movement. 

1923 {Age 54) ■. Political atmosphere polluted by communal differences. 

On May 1, Gandhi wrote to jail superintendent declining special con- 
cessions until other political prisoners were allowed them. 

In third week of September special Congress session at Delhi. 
Maulana Azad presided. Council-entry allowed. Propaganda against 
councils suspended. Constructive programme urged. Press advised to 
observe restraint on inter-communal relations. Boycott of foreign cloth 
through khaddar urged. Committee appointed to determine methods of 
encouraging sivadeshi and boycott of British goods. 

In November Gandhi asked prison authorities to restrict his diet, as 
a fellow prisoner was not allowed same latitude. 

Cocanada Congress in December. Mohamed Ali presided. Congress 
gave call for constructive programme and preparation for intensive civil 
disobedience. Reaffirmed boycott of councils. Laid foundation of all-India 
volunteer organization — Hindustan Seva Dal. 
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19Zi {Aijc 55) : Gandhi’s sudden illness Avith appendicitis on janiiary 12 
caused anxiet)'. Operated on by Colonel Maddock. The surgeon used 
electric torch, which fused half-Avay through operation. Nurse held hur- 
ricane lantern till operation finished — “sacred experience.” Gandhi un- 
conditionally released on February 5. Went to Juhu to recoup health. 

Das and Motilal gi\’ing new orientation to Congress policy. In general 
elections of 1923, SAA’arajists sAvept polls. 

Gandhi wrote to Roniain Rolland on March 22, his first letter — a 
prelude to friendship. 

In first AA'cek of April, Gandhi resumed editorship of Yoitny liiZio 
and Navajivau. Jail diary and autobiography published serially. 

Das and Motilal proceeded to Juhu to apprise Gandhi of iicaa' situa- 
tion hut he declined to fall in line AA-ith them. Issued a statement in May: 
“I should adA’ise the no-changers not to Avorry about AA’hat the SAvarajists 
are doing or saying, and to proA'e their oaa-u faith by prosecuting the 
constructiA’e programme AA’ith undiA'-ided energy and concentration.” 

This paA’cd way for A.l.C.C. decision at Ahmedabad on June 27 t 29. 
All elected members required' to send 2,000 yards of eA^en yarn every 
month. Emphasis laid on boycott of foreign cloth, law courts, schools, 
colleges, titles and legislatures. Dual policy of GoA^ernment condemned. 
Resolution passed condemning murder of Ernest Day by Gopinath Saha. 
Das against it. Gandhi disappointed to find some associates Amting against. 
Wept in public. 

Communal troubles in Delhi, Gulbarga, Nagpur, LucknoAv, Shahaja- 
hanpur, Allahabad, Jubbulpore and Kohat. Report on disturbances 

prepared by Gandhi and Shaukat Ali. 

« 

As result of Kohat happenings Gandhi decided on 21 days’ fast. 
He said: “I blame no one, 1 blame myself alone.” On September 18, 
started fast at Mohamed Ali’s house. By September 26, leaders of ail 
communities rushed to Delhi, held scA-en-day conference and pledged 
themsch-es “to do their utmost to ensure that Gandhi’s resolutions are 
carried out and all A'iolators are strictly condemned.” 

At A.l.C.C, meeting on November 23-24 Gandhi agreed Avith Das 
and Motilal on council-entry. 
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Gandhi presided' over Congress in December at Belgaum. Briefest 
address on record. Only summary delivered at open session. Insisted on 
khaddar and boycott of foreign cloth. Council-entry allowed by Congress. 

Jawaharlal Nehru elected working secretary of Congress at Gandhi’s 
instance. On eve of Congress, Das divested himself of all property' and 
left it as legacy to nation. 

1925 {Age 56) : After Belgaum Congress, Gandhi made extensive tour 
of India. Visited South India in March-April. 

Untouchables not allowed to pass by a public road at Vykom, 
Travancore State. On Gandhi’s advice Satyagraha started for redress 
of grievance. His presence helped to bring about settlement. 

From south, Gandhi went to Calcutta. Address to the Rotary Club 
on the “economic and spiritual value of the charkha." 

Visited Tagore at Santiniketan on May 29. 

On death of Das on June 16 Gandhi made moving speech at Khulna. 
Prolonged stay in Bengal. Collected ten lakhs of rupees to convert Das’ 
house into hospital for women and children. 

A.I.C.C., by a resolution passed at its Patna session on September 22, 
established All-India Spinners’ Association for development of hand- 
spinning and khaddar, unaffected by political changes but as integral part 
of Congress. Gandhi has been its chief supporter. Political work made 
over to Swaraj Party, Swarajist members now called Congress members 
in councils. 

Gandhi discovered lapses in ashram. Undertook seven days’ fast on 
November 24. 

On December 26, Congress session at Cawnpore. Sarojini Naidu 
presided. Gandhi spoke for five minutes reviewing his fiv'e years’ work. 
Said he had not one item to retrace or one statement to take back. “To- 
day I would commence civil disobedience,’’ he said, “if I thought that the 
fire and fervour are there in the people.” Took vow of political silence. 

Hindustani prescribed as language for proceedings of Congress and 
A.I.C.C. A.I.C.C. authorised to open Foreign Department to look after 
Indian interests abroad. 
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Gandhi gave guarded approval to socialism. 

1926 {Age 57): Congress for first time took cognizance of oppressed 
nations of cast. Commenting on Government’s despatch of Indian troops to 
China, Gandhi said: “My mind goes to China. I wish I could help.” 
Thought of accepting invitation of Chinese students to go to China and 
introduce there his methods of resistance. Work in India prevented him 
from going. 

In Young India dated October 2 Gandhi commended killing of rabid 

dogs. 

Gauhati Congress met on December 26. Srinivasa Iyengar presided. 
News flashed that Swami Shraddhanand had been shot on his sick-bed 
by a Muslim. Congress passed resolution of condolence moved by Gandhi,' 
seconded by Mohamec! Ali. Independence resolution moved. Gandhi 
opposed. Vow of political silence broken. 

1927 {Age 5S) : Lord Irwin, Viceroy, invited Indian politicians to see 
him on November 5. Gandhi travelled from Mangalore to Delhi for 
interview. Irwin placed in his hands announcement regarding Simon 
Commission. When asked whether that was all the business, Irwin said 
“Yes,” Public announcement on November 8. 

In November, Gandhi spent three weeks in Ceylon collecting money 
for khadi work. 

Congress session held in Madras on December 26. Dr. Ansari 
presided. "Non-co-operation did not fail us,” he remarked in his address, 
“we failed non-co-operation.” 

Under Jawaharlal’s influence Congress creed defined; “the goal of 
the Indian people to be complete National Independence.” Gandhi wrote 
in Young India: “The Independence Resolution that was rejected last 
year was passed almost without opposition. The Congress stultifies itself 
by repeating year after year resolutions of this character when it knows 
that it is not capable of carrying them into cRect.” 

On December 29, Hakim Ajnial Khan died. 
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192S {,Affc 59) : On February 3, commission headed by Sir John Simon 
landed in Bombay. All political parties united in boycotting it. All-India 
hartal on day of arrival. Greeted everywhere with black flags and cries 
of “Go back Simon.” 

On February 22, Irwin declared whether Indian assistance was forth- 
coming or not Simon Commission inquirj' would proceed. 

Successful boycott. Government used coercion and terrorism. 
Lajpat Rai, aged 64, and Jawaharlal among those attacked with lathis. 
As result of blows Lajpat Rai died on November 17. 

Famous Bardoli Satyagraha in Gujarat started on February 12, 
against increase in land re\'enue. Vallabhbhai led it with Gandhi’s bless- 
ings. Bombay Government declared all resources of Empire would be used 
to crush no-tax campaign, but shortly after, settlement took place. 

All-Parties Conference at Lucknow on August 28-30 to consider 
Nehru Committee Report. 

Annual Congress session in Calcutta in December. As part author 
of all-parties’ report, Motilal, President, pleaded for Dominion Status. 
Jawaharlal supported by Subhas Bose carried the day with emphatic 
resolution in favour of independence, if Dominion Status not granted by 
end of 1929. Resolution moved by Gandhi himself, as sort of compromise. 

Monster demonstration of 50,000 workers marching by National 
Flag hoisted in Congress grounds. They passed resolution for independence 
and saluted flag. 

Youth League organizations formed all over country playing import- 
ant part in Simon Commission boycott. 

Labour Research Department opened as branch of A.I.C.C. office. 

1929 {Age 60) : Gandhi invited to Europe. Intended European tour 
early in 1929. But in first week of February he said: “I have no voice 
from within prompting me to go. On the contrary, having put a construc- 
tive resolution before the Congress and having received universal support, 
I feel that I will be guilt)' of desertion if I now v’ent away to Europe. . . 
Above all I must prepare myself for the next year’s struggle, whatever 
shape it may take.” 
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On March 20, Government struck suddenly at organized labour. 
Prominent workers arrested. Beginning of Meerut trial lasting four and 
half years. 

Gandhi touring India passed Calcutta on way to Burma. Charged 
in connection with bonfire of foreign cloth. Gandhi proceeded to Burma 
and on return tried and fined Re. 1. 

Simon Commission concluded labours in April, Hardly had they 
reached England vhen Conservative Government was defeated in general 
election in May, giving way to Labour Government with Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as Premier, 

Subhas Bose and other prominent Congressmen on trial. 

In August Jatindra Nath Das started hunger-strike as protest against 
differential ireatment to Indians in jails. Died on sixty-first day, Septem- 
ber 13. 

Irwin’s declaration on October 31, reiterating goal of British policy 
in India as progressive realisation of responsible government within British 
Em])ire. Announced intention to hold Round Table Conference in London. 
Churchill started campaign describing Dominion Status for India as 
“crime.” 

L.eader.s of all parties including Gandhi met at Delhi on November 16, 
and passed resolution appreciating sincerity of ^^iceroy. Jawaharlal and 
Subhas resigned from Working Committee. 

On December 23, attempt made to bomb Viceroy’s train on way to 
Delhi. On very day Gandhi with Motilal, Jinnah, Sapru and Vithalbhai 
Patel interviewed Viceroy. Gandhi concentrated on question of Dominion 
Status. Viceroy said he was not in position to extend invitation to R.T.C. 
with “any definite promise of Dominion Status.” 

Congress met at Lahore witii Jawaharlal as President in December. 
At Gandhi’s instance on December 31 at midnight. Congress declared 
idea of Dominion Status had lapsed and "sivaraj in the Congress creed 
shall mean Complete Independence.” Immediately after, Jawaharlal and 
other leaders witli rank and file joined solemn flag salutation on first day 
of Indian Independence, 1930, 
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1930 {Age 61): Viceroy in speech to Legislature on January 25, made 
it clear self-determination was out of question. In answer Gandhi wrote 
in Young India: “H. L. Viceroy deserves thanks from every Congressman 
for having cleared the atmosphere and let us know exactly where he and 
we stand.” 

On January 26, pledge ol independence taken all over country, and 
anniversary of that day is celebrated annually as Independence Day. 

In Young India of January 30, Gandhi published his famous eleven 
points. 

Go\’ernment began arrests. Siibhas and eleven others sentenced to 
j'ear’s rigorous imprisonment. 

In obedience to Congress mandate. Congress legislators resigned, 
in Young India, February 6, Gandhi wrote: “Non-\'iolence is not much 
of consequence if it can llourish only in congenial atmosphere.” 

Working Committee met at Sabarmati on February 14-16. Decided 
on civil disobedience for purpose of achieving Puma Sivaraj. Gandhi gave 
informal advice to menibers assembled on breaking salt law. 

Gandhi wrote article on February 27, “When I am arrested.” Princely 
gift of Anand Bhawan by Motilal to Congress. 

On March 22, Gandhi sent “ultimatum” to Irwin, beginning; “Dear 
Frieml. . . Before embarking on civil disobedience and taking the risk I 
have dreaded to take these years, I would fain approach you and find a 
way out.” Letter taken to Delhi by Reginald Reynolds. Irwin in reply 
tncrely regretted “to hear that A'lr. Gandhi intended to contravene the 
' law.” 

“On beiuled knees,” Gandhi wrote, “I asked for bread and received 
a stone instead.” 

Vallabhbhai arrested in first week of March at Ras. 

Gandhi prepared himself for immediate Satyagraha. On banks of 
Sabarmati, where 75,000 assembled, he c.xhorted people of India to join 
civil disobedience for "war of independence” under one condition, “abso- 
Itite non-violence, as an article of faith.” 

On March 12, Gandhi set out on historic march to Dandi to break 
salt law, with 79 volunteers, inmates of the ashram, at 6-30 a.m., with 
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determination not to return to ashram “until 1 succeed in getting the salt 
law repealed.” "Either 1 shall return with what I want or else my body 
will lloat on the ocean." No women were taken “out of consideration for 
the Go\’ernment.” 

Da)' preceding march devoted to fasting and prayer. Gandhi 
at head of non-violent army marching in rows of three, with staves in 
hands and bags of scanty belongings by their sides. On route /lowers and 
cocoanuts offered, streets watered and decorated Avith flags. Monster 
crowds from far and near for Gandhi’s darshau and message. 

Gandhi simke at all halting places urging people to take to khaddar, 
stop drinking, gi\'e up co-operation with Go\'crnment, and join Satyagraha. 
390 village officers tendered resignations. 

After 200-mile march, on morning of April 5 party reached village 
of Dandi on sea-coast Avbere Gandhi prepared to break salt laAV. ‘ 

A.I.C.C. met at Allahabad on March 21. Decided to start civil 
disobedience on arrest of Gandhi, or if he so directed, before his arrest 
by April 6. 

Gandhi’s prayer meeting on morning of April 6 marked by a solemn 
speech. Me directed that if he was arrested, Congress should take orders 
from Abbas Tyabjee, and after that from Sarojini Naidu. Gandhi said: 
"The British rule in India has brought about moral, /naterial, cultural and 
spiritual ruination of this country. I regard this rule as a curse. I am out 
to destroy this system of Government. . . We arc not out to kill anybody 
but it is our dliarma that the curse of this Government is blotted out.” 

Soon after prayers, Gandhi with followers, proceeded at 6 a.m., 
April 6, for bath in the sea. Large crowd including Mrs. Naidu 
accompanied part)'. Gandhi and volunteers broke salt law by picking uj) 
salt at 8-30 on sea shore. Mrs. Naidu hailed Gandhi as “laAv-breaker." 
No policeman on scene. 

Immediately after (Jandhi issued press statement: “Now that the 
technical or ceremonial breach of the salt law has been committed, it is 
open to anyone who Avould take the risk of prosecution under the salt law 
to manufacture salt wherever he wishes and whcrcA'er it is convenient. . . 
the villagers should be fully instructed as to the incidence of the salt tax, 
and the manner of breaking* laws. . . I am becoming jnore and more con- 
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vinced, -women can make a larger contribution than men towards the 
attainment of independence.” 

Film of Dandi march banned. 

Country ablaze from end to end. Monster public meetings In all big 
cities, audiences running into lakhs. 

On April 14, Jawaharlal arrested. In Peshawar, military opened fire 
causing many deaths. Firing in Madras. Bengal Ordinance renewed on 
April 23. Karachi, Shiroda, Ratnagiri, Patna, Calcutta, and Sholapur in 
news. 

On April 27, Viceroy promulgated Press Ordinance. Gandhi directed 
Novajivan Press to allow itself be forfeited rather than deposit security. 
Novajivan Press taken over. Young India issued in cyclostyle. 

Vithalbhai Patel resigned membersliip and Speakership of Assembly. 

Meanwhile Gandhi’s activities continued, unabated. Addressing 
women in Surat on May 4, Gandhi said they should not attend his meet- 
ings in future without taklis. At Navsari, he warned people against social 
boycott of officials. 

Gandlii drafted second letter to Viceroy and announced intention of 
raiding salt depots at Dharasna and Chharsada. He argued that natural 
salt, like air and water, was public property. Arrested under Bombay Regu- 
lation XXV of 1827, meant to deal with enemies of British. 

District Magistrate and District Superintendent of Police and about 
20 armed policemen reached Karadi at 12-45 a.m. They proceeded to 
cot where Gandhi was fast asleep. Directing flashlight on him, they woke 
him up and surrounded cot. Gandhi dictated message to people expressing 
satisfaction at way Gujarat had responded to his call. Placed in lorry and 
removed to Yeravda prison. 

Gandhi’s arrest followed by universal demonstration. One hundred 
and two American clergt'mcn, headed by John Haynes Flolmes, of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, urged British Premier to come to terms with 
Gandhi and the Indian people, and save what would otherAvise be a catas- 
trophe to all mankind. Indians engaged in Panama staged 24-hour 
sympathetic hartal. French papers full of Gandhi’s doings. 
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Complefe harlol all over India. About 50,000 textile workers in 
Bombay downed tools. Railway workers joined. Cloth merchants on 
si.v-day hartal. Resignations of honorary officers and Government servants 
at frequenr intervals. 

Disturbances in Sholapur resulting in burning of six police stations. 
Twenty-five people killed and one hundred wounded as a result of police 
firing. Police also opened fire in Calcutta. 

Working Committee met at Allahabad in May and expanded scope of 
civil disobedience. 

Salt Satyagraha continued. Under lead of 63 year-old Imam Saheb, 
Gandhi’s old colleague in South Africa, 2,500 raided Dharasna Salt Depot. 
Police made several lathi charges, resulting in one killed and 290 wounded. 

Several raids on Wadala Salt Depot. Simultaneously with violation 
of Salt Act, law of sedition and prohibitory orders also broken. Forest 
laws defied in Bcrar and other places; no-tax campaign started. Boycott 
of foreign cloth and picketing of liquor shops intensified, especially by 
women. In Bombay alone Rs. 30 crores worth of foreign cloth sealed by 
Congress. Liquor excise revenue fell by about 70 per cent — Rs. 60 ]akh.s. 
Decrease of Rs. 16 lakhs from forests. Rs. 51 lakhs land revenue uncol- 
lected. In Bardoli, cultivators refused to pay rent to Government, burnt 
crops and migrated to Baroda. In Midnaporc, Government officials and 
supporters could get no supplies. 

Government took drastic action. Before year was out no less than 
twelve ordinances promulgated by Viceroy, Total figure of convictions 
c.vccedcd 100,000 of whom 12,000 were Muslims. 

On [imc 1, 15,000 volunteers and spectators participated in raid at 
Wadala. ‘ 

On June 30, Motilal arrested and sentenced to six months. 

Public meetings prohibited. Firing in Peshawar on July 15. Frontier 
active under Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Women .shed veils and fought 
shoulder to shoulder with men. In course of repression, some Garhwali 
soldiers refused to fire at people and were court-martialled. Sentences 
ranged from ten to fourteen years. 
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At request of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and M. R. Jayakar, Viceroy 
allowed facilities for interview with Gandhi, McJtilal and Jawaharlal. Joint 
interview in Yeravda jail on August 14-15. Negotiations failed. 

R.T.C. met on November 12, without Congress representation. 

No Congress session in December as all leaders in jail. 

1931 {Age 62): Mohamed All’s death in England on January 4. 

First R.T.C. concluded on January 18, after Premier’s declaration 
defining British policy in India and message from the King saying that 
they had opened “new-chapter in history of India. . . steps would be taken 
to enlist the services of Congressmen.” 

Working Committee met at Swaraj Bha«an, Allahabad, on Janu- 
ary 21. Announced Congress not prepared to recognise so-called R.T.C. 
Rajendra Prasad presided. Malaviya present. 

Irwin’s declaration on January 25, announcing release of Gandhi and 
members of Working Committee unconditionally- On following day Gandhi 
and about 30 leaders released and notifications against Congress organiza- 
tions withdrawn. 

Released leaders hurried to Allahabad where Motilal was seriously 
ill. Taken to Lucknow for treatment, he died on February 6. 

Gandhi interviewed Irwin on February 17 from 2-30 p.m. to 6-10 
p.m. in Delhi. “The half-naked fakir,” Churchill said, “strode up the 
steps of the Viceroy’s palace.” Working Committee session at Dr. Ansari s 
place. Gandhi given clear mandate and full authority. 

On February 22, Gandhi addressed Council of Muslim League. 

Visited Viceroy on February 27. On February 28, Gandhi sent note 
on picketing as desired, and Viceroy sent notes of proposed settlement. 
Viceroy wanted definite reply on March 1. Rene'val of hostilities appeared 
inevitable. But on March 1, Viceroy’s attitude friendly. 

On March 4, Gandhi-Irwin Pact signed. Boycott u'as to cease, but 
propaganda for s’n'odeshi to be allowed. Peaceful picketing permitted. 
All organized defiance of laws to cease. All ordinances to be withdrawn. 
General amnesty. People on sea coast conceded right of picking up, 
manufacturing and selling salt. Congress representation on R.T.C. open 
to future discussion. 
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In fifteen days’ negotiations, Gandhi visited Viceroy’s house eight 
times and spent about t\vent 3 ’-four hours there. One afternoon, Viceroy 
asked Gandhi to join him at tea. “Thank you,” said Gandhi, unwrapping 
a paper parcel, “I will put some of this legalised salt into my tea to remind 
US of the famous Boston tea-party.” During negotiations Gandhi and 
Irwin had talks on commutation of death sentence on Bhagat Singh, Raj- 
guru and Sukhadeva for alleged murder of Saunders in Lahore Conspiracy 
Case. 

Gandhi interviewed Viceroy on March 19, and discussed release of 
political prisoners. 

Date of Bhagat Singh’s e-vecution kept secret, as authorities expected 
“trouble.” European women warned to keep at least for ten days within 
European quarters. On night of March 23-24 Bhagat Singh executed. 

Gandhi’s position at Karachi Congress most difficult. On arrival 
at Karachi, 3 'oung revolutionaries greeted him with black flags and 
ju'csented him black flowers in token of sorrow. 

Prior to Congress session Gandhi had talk with Subhas, leader of 
Navajavan Sabha, and persuaded him to fall in with Congress view. 

On March 25, in public meeting Gandhi said: “Gandhi may die but 
Gandhism will live for ever.” 

Karachi Congress met on March 31 in open air. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
presided. Resolution on Bhagat Singh taken up first after condolence 
resolutions on Motilal and Mohamed Ali. Congress delegation to R.T.C. 
with mandate to demand Piirtta SKora'i with necessary adjustments in 
Indian interests. Congress adopted resolution on “fundamental rights of 
the people” embodying Gandhi’s eleven points and a few more introduced 
by Jawaharlal. 

On April 7, Gandhi opened session of P'ederation of Indian Cham- 
bers. Said sivaraj meant the rule of justice, tJicrefore, Englishman’s 
rights must be protected. 

Gandiii attended Sikh League at Amritsar. Returning to Ahmedabad 
presided over convocation of Gujarat Vidyapith. 

On April 18, Irwin left India and Gandhi bade him good-b\'e in 
Bombay. Lord Willingdon assumed ^’'icero 5 ’a!t}’. Gandhi saw new 
\'iccroy at Simla. 
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Working Committee met on June 10, appointed Gandhi as sole re- 
presentative of Congress on R.T.C. 

On July 11, Gandhi wired Willingdon on non-observance of truce 
terms and received assurance. 

On August 1, Working Committee adopted Gandhi’s National Flag 
with certain changes. Saffron, white and green. Charklia across white 
colour only. Saffron lor courage and sacriiicc. White for peace and 
truth. Green for faith and strength. Charklia for welfare of masses. 
A.I.C.C. adopted it officiallv at Bombay. 

As time for Gandhi’s departure for England drew near, situation in 
the country became serious on account of violation of peace terms by pro- 
vincial Governments. Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu and Malaviya cancelled 
passages to London booked for August IS. Gandhi sent telegram to 
Viceroy on August 11. Willingdon hurried back to Simla, cutting short 
visit to Calcutta. Gandhi with Patel and Nehru proceeded there. After 
prolonged negotiation fresh agreement signed by Willingdon and Gandhi 
on August 27, reserving right of Congress to adopt defensive direct action. 
Enquiry over Bardoli dispute conceded. 

Gandhi left Simla by special train on August 27. Reached Bombay 
in time to catch S. S. Rajpulaita on August 29 noon. He said, "I promise 
I will not disappoint you in your trust in me.” Parting from India in a 
message he said: “I shall endeavour to represent every interest that does 
not conflict with the interest of dumb millions for whom the Congress pre- 
dominantly exists.” Malaviya, Sarojini Naidu, Sir P. Pattani, Devadas 
Gandhi, Miraben, Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal and G. D. Birla sailed with 
him. 

At Aden, Arabs and Indians presented Gandhi address under Indian 
National Flag and purse of 328 guineas. 

Nahas Pasha, President of Wafd Party, cabled greetings to “the 
great leader, A1 Mahatma Gandhi.” Except for some press correspond- 
ents authorities did not permit Egyptians to wait on Gandhi. At Port 
Said, Shaukat Ali joined. Had long talks with Gandhi. 

At Marseilles Gandhi welcomed by Andrews, Prof. Privat, Romain 
Rolland’s sister on behalf of brother who was ill, and students of 
Marseilles. Journey from Marseilles to Boulogne. Train cii route had 
to be detained for Gandhi to address journalists. 
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On September 12, Gandiii reached London. Stayed in East End 
witli Miss Muriel Lester at Kingsley Llall. AA^elcoined by Mayor of 
Poplar. Hundreds of poor men, tvomen and children surrounded place 
merely to ha^'e look at him. His portrait appeared on front pages of 
dailies. 

Fairy tales about Gandhi in press, George Slocombe represented 
Gandhi as prostrating himself before Prince of Wales when he came to 
India. "This does not do credit to your imagination even,’’ said Gandhi. 
"1 would bend the knee to the poorest scavenger, the poor untouchable in 
India, for haA'ing participated in crushing him for centuries. 1 would even 
take dust oil his feet but 1 would not prostrate myself even before the 
King, much less before the Prince of Wales." 

“Uncle Gandhi," bare of foot except for his sandals, bare of shirt 
e.xcept for his clinddar, was popular figure round whom gathered children 
of East End every morning. When once questioned about his dress, 
Gandhi said: "You in your country wear plus fours, 1 prefer minus fours." 

On his second day in London, at invitation of old friend Bishop 
I'ishcr, author of Thai ilnnuje lilllc Brozvn Man, Gandhi — proscribed in 
India — Gandhi ga\'e half-hour broadcast address to America from Kingsley 
Hail. His first radio .speech. "Do I talk into this thing,” Gandhi said 
facing microphone. It was duly recorded in California. With shut eyes 
he bowed his head and tlicn began: "... 1 personally would Avait, if need 
be, for ages ratlicr than seek to attain the freedom of my country through 
bloody means , . . perhaps it Aviil be the priA'ilege of the ancient land of 
India to shoAV the AAay out." 

Gandlii centre of interest aaIicu he attended meeting of Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of K.l’.C. on Moiulay September 14 OA'er Avhich 
Lord Sankey presided. Gandhi sat immediately to the left of Sankey. 
Did not speak during proceedings as it Avas his day of silence but occa- 
sionally wrote brief questions to chairman, Avho Avrotc his ansAA’ers. 

Gandhi spoke on SeiAtcmbcr 15, at Committee. Said he did not Avish 
at any stage to embarrass GoA’crnment or colleagues at conference. Sketch- 
ed aims of Congress. “I avouUI love to go aAA'ay Avith the conviction that 
thcic is to be an honourable and equal partnership betAveen Britain and 
India,” 
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Gandhi’s birthday, October 2, day of great rejoicing at Kingsley Hall. 
Old English spinning wheel presented to him by Swedish woman. 

Gandhi declared in Minorities’ Committee on November 13 he would 
resist separate elections for Depressed Classes with life. 

Conference concluded on December 1. Gandhi proposed vote of 
thanks to chair. “I do not know in what direction my path will lie, but 
it does not matter to me. Even though I may have to go in an exactly 
opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote of thanks from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

Gandhi’s attendance at R.T.C. only a small part of his activities in 
England. Met representatives of all classes and creeds. Invited to 
Buckingham Palace along with other delegates. Appeared in loin-cloth. 
Chatted with King George V and Queen Mary. 

Visit to Manchester, centre of textile trade. Received with friendly 
warmth. Visited Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge. Welcomed by profes- 
sors and students. Met Bernard Shaw, Arthur Henderson, Lloyd George, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Charlie Chaplin, Lord Irwin, Harold Laski 
and many other distinguished persons. 

Pressing invitations from America, France, Germany, Italy, Palestine, 
Egypt, Hungary, Denmark and Ireland. Could not accept them. 

Left England on December 5. 

That evening, seated on table, in the biggest cinema in Paris, Gandhi 
spoke to citizens of French capital. A day in Paris. Left for Switzerland. 
Visited Romain Rolland on December 6 at his residence at Villeneuve. 
Stayed for live days. 

At Rome Gandhi met Mussolini on December 12. Could not see 
the Pope, but visited Vatican Museum and Library. 

Gandhi and party left Brindisi on December 14 and landed at Bombay 
on morning of December 28. 

Before Gandhi landed, U.P. Congress had declared no-rent campaign. 
Ordinance rule in Frontier, U.P. and Bengal. On December 25, Abdul 
GhafFar Khan and a few others arrested. In week’s time over a thousand 
Red Shirts bound over. Jawaharlal arrested. In 1930-31, within ten 
months, 90,000 persons imprisoned. 
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On evening of December 28, Gandhi addressed mammoth meeting. at 
Azad Maidan, Bombay. Regarding arrests he said, ‘‘I take these as gifts 
from Lord Willingdon, onr Christian Viceroy, for is it not a custom during 
Christmas to exchange greetings and gifts?” 

On December 29, Gandhi wired to Viceroy requesting interview. 
Viceroy declined to discuss political situation. 

At jnidnight on December 31, Working Committee authorised 
Gandhi to renew Satyagraha. 

1932 {Atjc 63) : Correspondence between Gandhi and Viceroy for six 
days. Gandhi's last telegram on January 3. Working Committee called 
upon nation to resume civil disobedience under strict rules and invited 
“the free peoples of the world and their Governments to watch and study 
the progress of the movement.” 

Government ohensive started on January 4. Congress organizations 
banned, numerous Congressmen arrested. Gandhi arrested at 3 a.m. on 
January 4 in Bombay under Regulation XXV of 1827 and detained at 
Ycravda Central Jail. 

Subhas Bose, Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and other leaders detain- 
ed. Within next few days ashrams, national schools and other national 
institutions declared unlawful, their property seized. Mo.'^t leading Cong- 
. ressmen in jails. In many places non-payment of rent important feature 
of movement. Salt laws defied. Illegal literature in spate. Boycott of 
British goods in intensive form. Political prisoners /«//n’-charged. Puni- 
tive taxes and collective fines rigorously imposed. Firing common. Frontier 
sufiered most. 

When British Goi'crnment’s decision on communal question was immi- 
nent, Gandhi wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on March 11, “In the event of 
the Government's decision creating separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes, I must fast unto death,” in accordance with his declaration in 
London. 

In April at Delhi, in spite of police vigilance 500 delegates attended 
Congress session. Malaviya, President-elect, arrested en route. Session 
held under Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk. Police, suspecting announce- 
ment regarding place of meeting as mere ruse, were looking for delegates 
somewhere else. 
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On August 17 MacDonald s Communal A^vat'd announced. 

On August 18, Gandhi decided to fast and conveyed decision to 
Premier that fast uould begm on noon of September 20. Premier replied 
on September 8 imputing to Gandhi inimical intention in respect of Depress- 
ed Classes. 

September 9, Gandhi communicated final decision to Premier. 

September 12, Gandhi-Hoare-MacDonald correspondence published. 

September 15, Gandhi’s letter to Bombay Government. 

September 19, mass meetings a!! over country demanding withdrawal 
of disruptive electoral scheme, classing untouchables separate from Hindu 
commnnit}'. 

SeptefftJfier 20 ohsertref as d\xy of fasCiVrg- aoef prayer. 

Gandhi’s declaration of “a perpetual fast vmto death from food of 
any kind, save water with or without salt and soda,” from noon of Septem- 
ber 20. 

For five days, September 19-24, leaders of all communities in con- 
sultation among themselves and with Gatidhi. 

Temples, wells and other public places thrown open every day to un- 
touchables henceforth called Harijans — God’s own people. 

On September 23 Gandhi’s condition took torn for worse. Shaukat 
Ali’s demand for Gandhi's release. 

On September 24 Yeravda Pact signed in Gandhi’s presence by leaders 
of Harijans and Hindu and Congress leaders. Communicated to autho- 
rities. Dr. Ambedkar, M. C. Rajah, Malaviya, Rajagopalachari and 
Thakkar Bapa participated. Depressed Classes to forgo separate electo- 
rates, subject to important safeguards which caste Hindus were to concede. 

On morning of September 26, Gandhi entered danger zone. At 4-15 
p.m. he was handed a Government coinmuniquc, wliich satisfied him. Fast 
broken at 5-15 p.m. amidst prayers and rejoicings. Gandhi warned Hindus 
he would resume fast if complete removal of social and religious disabi- 
lities of Harijans “is not relentlessly pursued and achieved within a 
measurable period.” Rabindranath Tagore visited Gandhi. Simultane- 
ous statements issued in England and India announcing acceptance of 
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agreement. Nawab of Bhopal's offer of Rs. 5,000 to Hindu reform 
movement. 

On September 30 all privileges regarding visitors and Harijan work ' 
conceded to Gandhi withdrawn. Jayakar not allowed to see him. Gandhi’s 
protest against sudden deprivation of opportunities to serve Harijans. 
After protracted correspondence Government on November 7 removed 
all restrictions. 

Gandhi’s first statement announcing possibility of another fast over 
Giinn’ayur temple-entry question. 

On December 22 Gandhi undertook sympathetic fast with Appasaheb 
Patwardhan who asked for scavenger’s work in jail and Avas refused by 
authorities. Within two days assurance given and fast broken. 

In third R.T.C. representatives like Sastri, Pheroz Sethna and Jinnah 
excluded. 

/PSS {Age 64 ) ; Gandhi had announced to undertake fast on January 1 
in sympathy with Kelappan for getting Guruvayur temple opened to Hari- 
jans. Fast averted as result of referendum in tvhich people voted over- 
whelmingly for temple-entry. 

Harijan Sevak Sangh organized in February and Harijau started as 
a weekly. 

Calcutta session of Congress in March held under ban. 

Gandhi started on May 8 self-purificatory fast for 21 days. It was 
“a heart prayer for purification of myself and my associates for greater 
vigilance and watchfulness in connection with the Harijan cause.” Govern- 
ment released Gandhi on same day. He issued statement that fast period 
would not be utilized for civil disobedience work. On Gandhi’s advice 
Ancy, acting President, suspended civil disobedience on May 9 for si.v 
weeks. Government stated on May 9, ‘‘There is no intention of negotia- 
ting Avith the Congress for withdrawal of ciAul disobedience or of releas- 
ing prisoners." 

Vithalbhai Patel and Subhas Bose from Vienna declared, “The 
latest action of Gandhi in suspending ciAul disobedience is a confession of 
failure ... a neA\ part 3 ' Avill hat^e to be formed Avithin the Congress, com- 
posed of radical elements." 
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To hold a conference of workers to discuss situation with Gandhi, 
suspension of civil disobedience extended for six weeks further. 

Gandhi concluded fast on May 29 at “Parnakuti” in Poona. 

Informal conference of Congressmen at Poona on July 12. Confer- 
ence authorised Gandhi to seek interview with Viceroy. Telegram to 
Viceroy on July 15. Interview declined. Mass civil disobedience sus- 
pended and individual civil disobedience' allowed. 

Gandhi inaugurated campaign of individual civil disobedience dis- 
banding Sabarmati Ashram on July 26 as gesture of sympathy with those 
who lost property in movement. Invited ashramUes to give up other 
activities and join struggle. Transferred movable property to public use, 
and offered land, building and crops to Government. When declined, 
Gandhi made it over to Harijan movement. True to his vow taken on 
April 12, 1930, he returned to ashram only on casual visit. 

Gandhi had intended to commence march to village of Ras on 
August 1. At dead of previous night he and 34 inmates of ashram 
arrested. Gandhi released on morning of August 4 and served with 
order to leave Ycravda village and reside in Poona. Order disobeyed 
and within half hour of release Gandhi arrested and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. 

Individual civil disobedience started in all provinces. Hundreds of 
workers courted imprisonment in very first week. Aney with 13 com- 
panions arrested on August 14, while starting on march from Akola. 
Everywhere Congress workers maintained civil resistance campaign from 
August 1933 to March 1934. 

Gandhi refused facilities granted before release in May. Commenced 
fast on August 16. Condition worsened rapidly. On August 20 removed 
to Sassoon Hospital, still a prisoner. By August 23 condition precarious 
and, therefore, released unconditionally. He made it clear he would not 
regard himself as free to embark on civil disobedience till termination of 
period of sentence, August 3, 1934. Decided to devote intervening period 
to furtherance of Harijan cause. 

On September 20, Dr. Besant died. 

On September 22, Vithalbhai Patel died. 
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On November 7, from Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha, Gandhi started 
on tour for Harijan uplift. In about ten months, he covered every pro- 
vince of India and made intensive study of problem. Tour had great 
educative value. Collected eight lakhs of rupees for cause this time. 

t934 {Aijc 05) : Earthquake shock, which did terrible damage in North 
Bihar and destroyed thousands of lives in less than three minutes, occurred 
at 2-15 p.m. on January IS. Terrestrial disturbances covered more than 
15,000 square miles. 

Gandhi’s first instinct was to abandon everything else and rush to 
help of distressed, but felt Harijans his first concern. On receiving 
letter from Rajcndra Prasad, immediately he set out for Bihar on night 
of March 11. In Bihar he loured and addressed meetings. He said, 
“ What has this calamity taught you? This is uo time, foi* tViftevev/ces 
between Government and Congress, between Hindu and Muslim, between 
touchable and untouchable. If you take money from the relief funds, 
sec that you earn it." To women, many of whom were in purdah in Bihar, 
Gandhi would say; “Has this calamity taught you nothing? Why this 
foolislmess {purdah) ? There is no place for purdah^ except that of the 
heart,” From the women he collected jewellery. Wherever he spoke, 
he said, “Work! work! Do not beg, but work! Ask for work to do, 
and do it faithfully." lie walked from village to village on foot. After 
month’s intensive tour in Bihar, he started on all-India Harijan work 
again. 

Gandiii suspended civil disobedience movement on April 7. Most 
political prisoners released. He stated: “1 feel that the masses have not 
received the full message of Satyagraha owing to its adulteration in pro- 
cess of transmission.” 

Dr. Ansari in statement made it clear that with blessings of Gandhi, 
there would be fight both within and outside legislatures in future. A.I.C.C. 
meeting at Patna on May 18-19. Swaraj Party under Dr. Ansari became 
integral part of Congress to fight in legislatures. 

First conference of Congress Socialist party held at Patna on May 17. 
Acharya Narendra Dev presided. 

Harijan campaign not always smooth sailing. In Poona on June 25 
an unknown and yet untraced person attempted to throw bomb at Gandhi 
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during public function ^Yhcn Poona Municipality presented him address. 
Unsuccessful assassin mistook car for Gandhi’s which arrived later. Seven 
injured. 

iVbout fortnight later irate reformer attacked determined opponent 
of Harijan movement with lathi. This led to seven days’ fast by Gandhi 
in July as penance for intolerance shown by opponents towards one 
another. 

Bombay Congress session held on October 24. Rajendra Prasad 
-- presided. 

On October 26, All-India Village Industries Association formed. To 
be strictly aloof from politics and work under guidance of Gandhi. 
Maganwadi, near Wardha, headquarters. 

Outstanding event of Bombay session w'as Gandhi’s exit from Cong- 
ress. Amendment — “truthful and non-violent” for “peaceful and legiti- 
mate” means — thrown out by A.I.C.C. Gandhi saw unpreparedness of 
Congress for truth and non-violence. Ceased to be even four-anna mem- 
ber. Threw himself with redoubled zeal and vigour in revival and deve- 
lopment of village industries, Plarijan uplift, and education through basic 
crafts. Reason for withdrawal: “I need complete detachment and abso- 
lute freedom of action.” By amendment in Congress constitution, Work- 
ing Committee to be chosen henceforth by President and not by A.I.C.C. 

After Bombay session, country busy with elections to Central 
Assembly. Congress won convincing r-ictory. 

1935 {Age 66 ) : Gandhi attended A.LV.I.A. meeting at Wardha on 
February 1-4. 

In Harijan dated February IS, Gandhi devoted front page to “Green 
leaves and their food value.” “For nearly five months I have been living 
entirely on uncooked foods,” be wrote. “The addition of green leaves 
to their meals will enable villagers to avoid many diseases from which they 
are now suffering.” Wrote editorial "All About Rice” and recommended 
unpolished rice. Front page of February 22 devoted to “Cow’s Milk 
vs. Buffalo’s.” 

In second week of March, Gandhi’s near associates started sanitation 
campaign in villages near Wardha. On March 23, Gandhi resorted to 
four weeks’ silence to cope with arrears of work. 
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In April, Gandhi j)rcsiclcd over Hindi Literary Conference at Indore, 
“It is the language of our peasants and our labourers that they can easily 
understand that can become the lingua franca. That will be true democracy 
in the domain of language.” Gandhi also opened the first A.I.V.I.A, 
e.vhibition. “We who call ourselves civiliv.ed are entirely responsible for 
the ruin of our village industries,” he said. 

Visited Haffkinc Institute, Bombay. 

During Gandhi's stay in Dorsad in June he got issued series of leaflets 
on elements of rat-proofing of houses and disease-proofing of human 
bodies. 

On August 4 Government of India Act received Royal assent. Re- 
jected outright by Working Committee. 

Council of All-India Spinners’ Association held at Maganwadi on 
October 11-1.3. Gandhi presided. Resolved that wages of spinners be 
raised and minimum standard fixed. 

Foundation of little hut at Segaon near Wardha laid on October 22. 
Miraben had gone to stay there on October 16. 

Golden Jubilee celebrations of Congress on December 28, History 
of the Indian National Congress by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya published 
on behalf of A.I.C.C. 

1936 [Age, 67): Japanese poet, Tone Noguchi, visited Gandhi at Se- 
gaon in first week of January. Few weeks later Dr. Tomika Kora visited 
Gandhi to invite him to Japan. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, leader of birth-control movement, visited 
Gandhi at Wardha in last week of January. He said; “If I can drive 
home to women’s minds the truth that they arc free, we will have no birth- 
control problem in India.” 

Wrote in Ilarijan of February 29 for first time. Nervous break- 
down for over ten weeks. 

Members and friends of Gandhi Seva Sangh had second annual 
meeting at Savli, during first week of March. Gandhi presided. “There 
is no such thing as Gandhism; and I do not want to leave anv sect after 
me.” 
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During second week of March Gandhi gave two hours’ Interview to 
Negro delegation at Bardoli. 

Congress session at Lucknow in last week of March. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, immediately after return from Europe, presided. Act of 1935 
denounced as imposition “to the accompaniment of widespread repression 
and suppression of ci^dl liberties.” 

On March 22, Gandhi opened exhibition of khadi and village indus- 
tries at Lucknow, organized by A.I.S.A. and A.I.V.I.A. 

Visited Segaon, and made tentative decision to settle there. 

At end of April presided over All-India Literary Conference at 
Nagpur. “If I- had the power I should taboo all literature calculated to 
promote communalism, fanaticism, and hatred between indiidduals, classes 
or races.” 

In early morning of April 30 Gandhi walked to Segaon, about fn'C 
miles from Maganwadi. His hut not yet ready. A place to sit and 
work rigged up out of split-bamboo matting and wicker-work walls fastened 
to tree to protect him from sun. Next day after evening prayer gave 
demonstration of spinning to villagers. Interview to Dr. Ambedkar. 

On May 10, Dr. Ansari died. 

In third week of May Gandhi opened training school for village 
workers at Maganwadi. 

Abbas Tyabji died in June. 

Congress issued election manifesto in August. 

In October Gandhi presided over National Education Conference. 

Presided over Gujarati Literary Conference at Ahmedabad in first 
week of Novenfbdr. “I want art and literature that can speak to the 
millions . . . our literature is a miserable aftair,” said Gandhi. 

In last week of December, khadi and village industries exhibition held 
during Congress session at Faizpur. Nandlal Bose in charge of decor. 
Gandhi opened it. First village Congress session. Volunteers drawn 
from villages. Jawaharlal Nehru presided. He referred to growing 
menace of Fascism in Europe, civil war in Spain, need for constituent 
assembly for India and amelioration of conditions of workers and peasants. 
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riarijau of 1936 mainly devoted to village industries and khadi. 
Articles on snake-bites and malaria. Discussions on birth-control after 
Mrs. Sanger’s visit. Several articles on Hindustani as India’s IbuiiHi 
f ratted. Keen interest in barter sj'stem. Gandhi devoted his energy to 
Harijan uplift. 

/9.?7 {rii/e OS) : In January Gandhi visited Travancore for anti-un- 
touciiability work. Roads and State temples made accessible to Harijans. 
Gandhi delivered speeches in temples. Pleaded for reform of temples 
from within. 

As late as February Gandhi wrote to Polak that if Dominion Status 
with right to secede were offered, he for one would accept it. 

h'ebruary elections resulted in substantial victory for Congress. Con- 
trol over eight out of India's eleven provinces. London Times remarked; 
"Congress Party alone is organized on more than a provincial basis. Tlic 
Party has won its victories ... on issues which interested millions of 
Indian rural voters and scores of millions who had no votes.” 

In March A.I.C.C. adopted resolution authorising acceptance of office, 
but ministerships were not to be accepted until Congress was satisfied that 
Governors would not use special powers of interference. Formula drawn 
up by Gandhi. Parliamentary Sub-Committee formed to supervise Cong- 
ress legislative activities. 

Gandhi addressed Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in April at Madras. 
Presided over Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad. “Flere it is a question ol just 
shedding our provincialism and narrowness. There are no difficulties at 
all ... I am not fond of literature for its own sake.” 

Annual meeting of Gandhi Seva Sanga in April at Hudli, village in 
Karnatak. (ianclhi said; "The boycott of legislatures is not an eternal 
[irinciple like that of truth and non-i'iolence , . . we have to cart)' out our 
truth and non-violence there.” 

Congress took office in a number of provinces in July. This released 
mass energy, and kisaiis and workers began to play more active role. 

Gandhi wrote; ”1 can see a vast opportunity is at the disposal of the 
ministers in terms of the Congress objective of Complete Independence if 
they arc only honest, selfless, industrious, vigilant, and solicitous for the 
true welfare of the starving millions.” 
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Gandhi suggested as urgent relornis prohibition, relief to peasantry, 
basic education and turning of jails into reformatories. 

Prohibition e.xpcriment started in Salem in Madras province on 
October 1. 

Vague but general feeling of dissatisfaction at A.I.C.C. meeting in 
October. Unhappily worded resolution regarding repression in Mysore 
passed. Gandhi strongly condemned it in Horijmi. Jawaharlal thougiit 
of resigning. 

During Gandhi's stay witli Subhas Bose in Calcutta, ailing Rabindra- 
riatii came to see Gandhi who had had break-down. 

All-India Muslim League re.solved at Lucknow on October 17 that 
Independence was its objective. 

Educational Conference at Wardlia on October 22-23. Gandhi 
presided. Put forward his theory of Basic Education before distinguished 
memhers. 

In Ilatijau of November 20, Gandhi condemned force used by Cong- 
ress ministers in labour disputes and communal riots. 

In December moved from Segaon to Juhu for reasons of health. 

' Hindu Mahasabha session at Ahmedabad in December under chair- 
manship of Savarkar adopted resolution of attainment of Puma Swaraj 
as its aim. 

1938 {Age 69) : After month’s stay at juhu, Gandhi returned to Segaon 
on January 8. Still suHering from blood pressure but took up problem 
of Andamans prisoners and Bengal detenus. Not permitted by doctors 
to attend to correspondence or to write for Harijan. 

In January, Bombay Legislative .Assembly passed temple-entry bill 
for Harijans. In last week It resolved that conferring of any titles of 
honour on any person in the province by the King or Viceroy was against 
the wish of Assembly. Other Congress provinces followed. 

Gandhi had talks with Lord Lothian three days at Segaon. 

Haripura session of Congress held in February. Subhas Bose pre- 
sided. Ministerial crisis in U.P. and Bihar considered. Gandhi con- 
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cicmned Governors’ interference regarding release of political prisoners. 
Gandhi made first speech after months of public silence at A.l.AM.A. and 
Khadi Exhibition at Haripura. 

Fourth conference of Gandhi Seva Sangh held at Dalang, near Puri, 
March 25-31. Gandhi appealed for self-e.vamination and emphasised 
power of non-violence. 

In April, Jawaharlal wrote to Gandhi about his distress regarding 
“the turn events have taken in Congress politics . . . They are trying to 
adapt business far too much to the old order and trying to justify it . . . 
We are apt to be misled by the illusion that we possess power.” 

In April Gandhi sent Mahadev Desai to meet Khan brothers and 
study conditions in Frontier. 

In second week of May, Gandhi along with Khan Sahib toured 
Peshawar District. Heartily welcomed by Pathans in villages. Stressed 
non-^’iolence. 

In May differences of opinion in C.P. Cabinet led to four ministers 
sending resignations to Premier, Dr. Khare. Khare acted against instruc- 
tions of Working Committee. Resigned on July 18. Gandhi condemned 
role of C.P. Governor. 

In Harijan of July 9, Gandhi once more upheld Congress non-inter- 
vention in affairs of States. “By its resolution of non-interference the 
Congress put the States people on their mettle.” 

In September, some Harijans started “Satyagraha” at Segaon. 
Demand for appointment of Harijan Cabinet minister in C.P. Insisted on 
fasting in Kasturba’s hut. Gandhi allowed it. 

On October 2-3 Conference of Provincial Ministers held in Delhi 
with Suhhas in chair. National Planning Committee set up. 

In October in regard to surrender of Czechs, Gandhi said: “Unarmed 
men, women and children offering non-violent resistance without any bitter- 
ness in them will be novel experience for them ... I present Dr. Bencs 
with a weapon not of the weak but of the brave.” 

Commenting on Munich Pact, Gandhi wrote, “The peace Europe 
gained at Munich is a triumph of violence; it is also its defeat ... I 
suggest that if it is brave, as it is, to die to a man fighting against odds, it 
is braver still to refuse to fight and yet to refuse to yield to the usurpers.” 
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In liarijan of November 26, Gandhi wrote, “My sympathies are all 
witli the Jews ... If I were a Jew and were born in Germany and earned 
my livelihood there, I would claim, Germany as my home even as the 
tallest Gentile German may, and challenge him to shoot me or cast me in 
the dungeon; I would refuse to be expelled or to submit to discrimi- 
nating treatment.” 

On December 3, Gandhi wrote: “If the Princes believe that the good 
of the people is also their good, they would gratefully seek and accept 
the Congress assistance. It is surely in their interest to cultivate friendly 
relations with an organization which bids fair in the future, not very dis- 
tant, to replace the Paramount Power.” 

National Planning Committee held its first session on December 17 
with Jawaharlal Nehru as Chairman. 

On December 24, Gandhi wrote in Hnrijnn that “Prohibition in the 
Congress provinces is not going in the spirit in which it was conceived. 
Our freedom will be the freedom of slaves if we continue to be victims 
of the drink and drug habit.” 

Takaoka, member of Japanese Parliament, visited Segaon. Gandhi 
told him: “I do not subscribe to the doctrine of Asia for the Asiatics, if 
it ’is meant as an anti-European combination ... it has to relearn the 
message of Buddha and deliver it to the world. I have no message to 
give you but this, that you must be true to your ancient heritage.” 

Christmas observed in quiet but picturesque manner at Segaon. 
Gandhi said: “I want the sympathy of the whole world for India if she 
can get it while she is making this unique experiment — Satjagraha.” 

1939 {Age 70) : On January 4, Shaukat Ali died. Gandhi was moved 
and shed tears. Sarkar was the endearing appellation Shaukat Ali had 
given Gandhi. 

In January Dr. Kagawa, Japanese admirer of Gandhi, visited Segaon. 
They discussed co-operative movement. 

In Harijan of January 28, Gandhi wrote: “The movement for liberty 
within the States is entering a new stage.” 

On February 4, Gandhi Avrote a leading article on Rajkot. “This 
Avanton breach, instigated by the British Resident in Rajkot, of the charter 
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of the liberty of its people is a wrong which must be set right at the earliest 
possible moment.” Kasturba entered Rajkot to court arrest 

On February 4, Gandhi wrote in Harijan, referring to re-election of 
Subhas as Congress President: “Those who feel uncomfortable in being 
in the Congress may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will, but with the deli- 
berate purpose of rendering more effective service.” 

Having heard about a statue to be raised to himself, Gandhi wrote: 
“I heartily dislike these exhibitions. I shall deem it ample honour if those 
who beliet'e in me will he good enough to promote the activities I stand 
for.” 

On February 25, Vallabhbhai suspended civil disobedience in Rajkot 
according to Gandhi’s instructions. On February 27, Gandhi reached 
Rajkot on mission of peace. 

On March 2 Gandhi wrote to Thakore of Rajkot, intimating his plan 
of fast unto death from March 3. Charged ruler with breaking solemn 
pact with people. 

Fast begun on March 3 at noon. Next day Gandhi wrote to Viceroy 
pleading for intervention. 

Viceroy suggested with ruler’s assent arbitration by Chief Justice 
of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer. Fast broken on March 7. 

When Congress met at Tripuri in March, atmosphere tense. Subhas 
ill. Resolutions passed reiterating demand for national independence, and 
declaring support of Congress for movement amongst States people. 
Confidence in Gandhi and members of Working Committee who had 
resigned recorded. 

Gandhi stayed in Delhi from March 15 to April 7. Interviewed 
Viceroy. On April 3, Chief Justice of India gave decision in favour of 
Vallabhbhai in Rajkot dispute. Gandhi decided to renounce award. On 
April 9 came back to Rajkot. 

A.I.C.C. met at Calcutta in May. Subhas resigned. Rajcndra 
Prasad elected President of Congress for 1939-40. 

In May Gandhi e.xprcsscd regret for coercive conduct in Rajkot and 
apologised to ^h’ceroy, ruler and other people concerned. 
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On May 7 Gandhi Seva Sangh met at Brindavan. Gandhi advised 
self-purification to members. 

On May 21, Siibhas formed “Forward Bloc.” 

National Planning Committee held second session in June. In 
memorandum, Jawaharlal pointed out that plan must be “drawn up for 
a free and independent India.” 

On July 13 Gandhi requested Subhas to retrace steps in opposing 
prohibition campaign in Bombay. Toured Frontier for fortnight. 

In July addressed open letter to Hitler appealing to him to desist 
from plunging the world into war. 

On August 1, total prohibition declared in Bombay by Congress 
Government. 

Working Committee on August 9-12 at Wardha anticipating crisis 
declared: “In this world crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee 
are entirely with the peoples wlio stand for democracy and freedom and 
the Congress has repeatedly condemned fascist aggression in Europe, 
Africa, and the Far East of Asia. . . The Congress has further clearly 
enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared its determination to 
oppose all attempts to impose a war on India.” As first step Committee 
called upon all Congress members of Central Legislature to refrain from 
attending next session. Committee requested Provincial Governments in 
no way to assist war preparations of British Government. 

Subhas disqualified for grave indiscipline in continuing to be the Presi- 
dent of Bengal Provincial Committee for three years. 

Defence of India Bill, issued as an Ordinance, passed in Central 
Assembly on August 20. 

Soon after declaration of war on September 3, Gandhi invited by 
^^iceroy to Simla. Fie said: “I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge 
empty-handed and without any understanding. I f there is to be any under- 
standing, it would be between the Congress and the Government. . . I told 
His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England.” 

Working Committee met at Wardha — September 8-15. Jinnah was 
invited to attend but declined. Subhas, Aney, Narendra Dev and Jaipra- 
kash Narayan present by special invitation. Committee stated: “The 
Congress has further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
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must be decided by the Indian people. . . Co-operation must be betn'ecn 
equals by mutual consent for a cause which both consider to be wortliy. . . 
India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to lier. In view, however, of the graA’ity 
of the occasion. . . the Committee desire to take no linal decision.” 

Working Committee appointed sub-committee consisting of Jawahar- 
lal, Maulana Azad and Vallabhbhai Patel to deal with situation. 

Gandhi’s comment from Segaon on September 15 oh Congress state- 
ment: ‘‘1 was sorry to line! myself alone in thinking that whatever .support 
was to be given to the British should be given unconditionally. . . But I 
hope that the statement will receive the unanimous support of all the 
parties among Congressmen. . . All that is required is mental re\'olution 
on the part of British statesmen.” 

War Sub-Committee’s circular dated September 17 to Provincial Con- 
gress Committees giving instructions to Premiers of Congress provinces 
to place their \iews before Provincial Assemblies and Governors, 
Congress stayed its hands for a while, as Gandhi was holding negotiations 
with Viceroy. On September 30 further instructions issued to Congress 
Premiers to defer action on National Demand resolution. Meanwhile, 
ministers decided to rush through benelicial measures. 

In reply to advance copy of fiords’ debate on India, Gandhi wrote 
from Segaon on September 28, “As a friend of the British I appeal to 
English statesmen that the)’ will forget the old language of imperialists 
and open a new chapter.” 

On October 2, Gandhi’s seventieth birthday volume, Mahatma 
Gandhi, published. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan. 

On October 3, Viceroy had talks with Rajendra Prasad and Nehru. 
A.l.C.C. session at Wardha, October 9-10, supported Working Com- 
mittee’s statement. Viceroy’s statement on October 17. In effect he said; 
“At the end of the war His Majesty’s Government will be very willing to 
enter into consultation.” 

On October IS Gandhi said: “Tlie Viceregal declaration is pro- 
foundly disappointing. , . The Congress will have to go into wilderness 
again before it becomes strong and sure to reach its objectives. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone.” 
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Working Committee met at Wardha on October 22-23 and stated, 
“Any resistance that may have to be offered must be purged of all 
violence" and asked Congress Ministers to tender resignations. On 
November 1, Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah met Viceroy together 
at New Delhi. On November 5 Viceroy announced failure of talks. 

By November 8, all Congress ministries resigned. After half-hearted 
attempts to set up alternative ministries section 93 of Government of India 
Act invoked and constitution suspended in “Congress” provinces. 

Working Committee met at Allahabad on November 19-23 and 
stated: “Congress organisation should explain to the people the message 
of the policy of the Congress programme for the future.” Gandhi in 
Harijan of November 25 approved the idea of Constituent Assembly. 

Working Committee met on December 18-22 at Wardha. Congress 
organizations asked to intensify constructive work and be prepared for 
call. Attention of all Congress committees drawn to importance of observ- 
ing Independence Day on January 26, 1940. 

1940 {Age 71): Gandhi’s interview with Viceroy on February 5. 
Gandhi’s comment was; “I see no prospect of a peaceful and honourable 
settlement.” 

On February 17, Gandhi and Kasturba visited Santiniketan. Next 
day Tagore held formal reception in mango grove. Requested Gandhi to 
“accept this institution under your protection, giving it an assurance ol 
permanence. Visva-Bharati is like a vessel carrying the cargo of mj life's 
best treasure.” 

On February 21, Gandhi addressed annual conference of Gandhi Seva 
Sangh at Malkananda in Bengal and advised winding up of organization. 
Appointed committee of nine members to continue work. Visited Andrev s 
lying ill in Calcutta. 

On March 5, Segaon renamed Sevagram. 

Maulana Azad elected Congres President in March and since then 
holds office. 

Ramgarh Congress, March 19-20, declared: "Congressmen, and those 
under Congress influence, cannot help in the prosecution of the war Avith 
men, money or material.” Gandhi addressing Subjects Committee said, 
“Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha Committee.” 
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On April 5, C. F, Andrews, Gandhi’s closest English friend, died in 
Calcutta. 

In June France fell. When Working Committee met at Wardha on 
June 17-20, it struck a new note; “Problems which were distant are now 
near at hand and may soon demand solution. . .the problem of the achieve- 
ment of national freedom has now to be considered along with allied one of 
its maintenance and the defence of the country against possible external 
aggression and internal disorder. The Wardha decision left the Working 
Committee of the Congress free to take political decisions without hanng 
to think of their implications in terms of violence and non-violence. It 
put forward a proposal for the acknowledgement of India’s independence 
by Britain and immediate formation at the centre of a Provisional National 
Government. The Working Committee absolved Gandhlji for responsi- 
bility for the programme and activity which the Congress had to pursue in 
regard to external aggression and internal disorder.” 

“Gandhiji felt, and probably rightly, that he could not give up or 
tone down a message which he had for the world. He must have freedom 
to give it as he liked and not be kept back by political exigencies. So for 
the first time, he went one way and the Congress Working Committee 
another,” remarked Jawaharlal. 

Once more Viceroy sent for Gandhi. Long talk in Simla. On July 2 
Gandhi issued famous appeal “To every Briton” to accept method of non- 
violence. 

Working Committee met at Delhi on July 3-7. Non-violence weapon 
against foreign aggression repudiated. Demand for National Govern- 
ment. On eve of meeting Subhas arrested. Ghaffar Khan resigned from 
Working Committee because of hi.s strict adherence to non-violence. 

Gandhi said: “Rajaji’s resolution represents the considered policy 
of the Congress. Non-Congressmen who were eager for the Congress to 
be free of my religious bias to adopt a purely political attitude should 
welcome the resolution and support it wholehearted!)'. So should the 
Muslim League and even the Princes who think of India more than their 
principalities.” Gandhi did not attend next meeting of Committee, 
July 25-27, nor meeting of A.I.C.C., July 27-28, At Poona A.I.C.C. 
confirmed resolution passed at Wardha and Delhi. 
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Gandhi remarked; “Independence they cannot withhold unless the 
Government’s Avisdom is as much blurred as Rajaji claims that mine is.” 

Viceroy’s declaration of August 8. Announced he was authorised to 
invite “a certain number of representative Indians ... to join his Execudn^e 
Council.” Congress rejected Viceroy’s invitation to join. Amery refer- 
ring to Congress demand for National Government said; “It is a demand 
which really raises the whole unresolved constitutional issue.” 

Working Committee met at Wardha, August 18-23, and declared that 
“British Goi’^ernment’s idea was to continue to hold India by the SAVord.” 
Pledged Congress to act under Gandhi’s command and requested him to 
guide Congress. Gandhi said: “I do not Avant England to be defeated; 
I do not AA^ant England to be humiliated. . .they AA'ho arc themseEes in 
peril cannot save others. . .but the Aurtue of restraint cannot be carried to 
the extent of self-extinction ... extinction of the national spirit AvhereA’^er 
it may reside, Avhether among Congressmen or non-Congressmen. Free- 
dom of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic life. 
•P'reedom of propagating non-violence as a substitute for Avar is most rele- 
vant Avhen Indecent savagery is being perpetrated by the Avarring nations.” 

Gandhi A'isited Viceroy on September 27 at Simla. Gandhi declared: 
"The immediate issue is the right to exist, Avhich broadly put, means free 
speech. If the Congress has to die it should do so in the act of proclaim- 
ing its faith.” 

With approA'al of Working Committee, October 11-13, Gandhi 
launched campaign of indiAudual Satyagraha. Vinoba BhaA'^e chosen as 
first Satyagrahi. He inaugurated moA'ement of moral protest by deliA^ering 
anti-Avar speech on October 17 before rural audience, seven miles from 
Wardha. Arrested at Deoli on October 21, tried at Wardha and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. Satyagrahis daily Avent out shouting anti- 
Avar slogans and courted arrest. 

On CA'ening of October 31, JaAAaharlal arrested and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. 

On October 31, Gandhi suspended Harijan, Harijanbandliu and 
Harijansevcik. Government had forbidden press to report progress of 
campaign. 

Maulana Azad arrested at Allahabad on December 30 and sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. 
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Gandhi suspended Satyagraha from December 25, 1940 to January 4, 
1941, as good-will gesture for Christmas. 

1941 {Age 72): Throughout 1941 movement continued and slowly 
spread to remote corners of India. On January 5, lists of Satyagrahis 
prepared by local Congress committees. Several persons courted jail. 

On August 7, Rabindranath Tagore died. 

By December 3, when Government announced decision to release 
Satyagrahis all over India, nearly 25,000 had been arrested and convicted, 
and lines amounting to nearly six lakhs ol rupees imposed. The same 
day Gandhi stated, “As far as I am concerned, the Government of India’s 
decision cannot evoke a single responsive or appreciative chord in me.” 
in Frontier and partly in Bengal Satyagrahis allowed to carry on their 
work without interference. 

On December 7 Japan attacked Pearl Flarbour. 

From December 8, Gandhi lived for a month at Bardoli in Yallabh- 
bhai's ashram. 

Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli from December 23 to 
30. Relieved Gandhi, on his request, of Congress leadership because of 
fundamental dilfercncc o\'er interpretation of non-tnolencc. , According to 
Gandhi application of non-violence universal. Committee declared: “India 
can be in position to undertake the defence of the country on a national 
basis and to be of Iielp in furtherance of the larger causes that arc emerg- 
ing from the storm of the war.’’ Resolution adopted regarding the “recent 
extraordinary hapjwnings in Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon.’’ 
Publication of resolution banned by Government. Committee expressed 
sympathy for people of Malaya, Burma and East Indies, sent greetings 
to China and Russia, recommended to villagers increased growing of food 
crops, warned dealers against hoarding and profiteering, called upon 
people to remain cool and collected in face of danger, and resolvecl to 
start \'oluntecr organizations to train and help people in self-defence and 
relief. This was first meeting since September 1940. 

J942 {Age 73) : Working Committee met at Wardha on January 13-14. 
A.l.C.C. meeting on January 15-16, when Gandhi consented to lead 
Congress on its own terms. FIc instructed all Congressmen to strengthen 
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local organizations, enrol volunteers and make closer contact with people. 
"Every village should receive the message of the Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise.” In this speech he said: “Jawaharla! 
will be my successor.” 

On January 18, Gandhi restarted Harijan and allied weeklies after 
lapse of 15 months. 

On January 21, he addressed Benares University students on occasion 
of Silver Jubilee convocation. Criticised teachers and students for choos- 
ing English as medium of expression. 

On February 11, Jamnalal Bajaj died. 

Historic meeting between Gandhi and Marshal and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek at Calcutta on February 18. {Gandhi not invited by Viceroy to 
meet Marshal at Delhi.) Discussion lasted four and half hours. Madame, 
present in khaddar sari and with kuvtkwn on forehead, acted as interpreter. 

Rangoon fell on March 7. 

Announcing Cripps Mission on March 11, Churchill Government 
stated: “The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese ad- 
vance has made the British wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to 
guard their land from the menace of the invader.” 

Working Committee called to meet at once at Wardha on March 
17-18. Maulana Azad issued single-line statement: "We do not want to 
prejudge the statement." 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Karachi on Sunday March 22. Reach- 
ed Delhi on March 23 and began to interview part)’ leaders on March 25. 

~ On March 27, Gandhi met Cripps in New Delhi and described pro- 
posals as “a post-dated cheque.” On March 29, Cripps publishM pro- 
posals and said; “The defence of India will not be in Indian hands even if 
all parties want it.” 

At his first two press conferences he declared that there could not be 
any major fundamental alterations in the scheme. 

Proposals rejected by all Indian parties for different reasons. Work- 
ing Committee conveyed its opinion to Cripps on April 1. During nego- 
tiations Azad and Jawaharlal interviewed General Wavell and Colonel 
Louis Johnson, U. S. Government’s Special Representative in India, on 
April 3. 
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On April 5 Japanese air raids on Colombo. Next day first Japanese 
bombs fell on Indian soil at Vizagapatam and Cocanada. 

On April 10, Gandhi visited Bombay for collections for Andrews 
Memorial Fund. \Yorking Committee finally rejected Cripps proposals. 

On April 12, Cripps left Delhi for England. General disappoint- 
ment at failure of negotiations. 

In Harijati, April 19, Gandhi described British plan as on “the face 
of it too ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere.” 

On April 23, Rajagopalachari addressed small gathering mainly of 
his old Congress supporters in Madras Legislature, and carried two resolu- 
tions, first recommending acceptance of Pakistan in principle as basis of 
settlement between Congress and League, second proposing restoration of 
responsible Government in Madras. Resentment among Congressmen. 
Rajagopalachari resigned from Working Committee. 

Draft resolution sent by Gandhi for consideration by Working Com- 
mittee when it met at Allahabad on April 28 not accepted. 

A.I.C.C. met at Allahabad from April 29 to May 2. Rajagopal- 
achari moved Madras rc.solution but got only 15 votes in house of 200. 
A.I.C.C. passed resolution: “In case an invasion takes place, it must be 
resisted. Such resistance can only take the form of non-violent non-co- 
operation as the British Government has prevented the organization of 
national defence by the people in any other way.” Some resolutions banned 
for publication by Government. 

Within a week by May 24, Gandhi collected five lakhs of rupees for 
Andrews Memorial in Santiniketan. 

On May 26, Government raided A.I.C.C. office at Allahabad and 
seized certain notes of discussion of Working Committee. 

Gandhi now leader of Congress. Outlined policy in scries of out- 
.spoken articles in Harijau. American journalists interviewed him at 
Sevagram. “Leave India in God’s hands,” he said on May 24, “in modern 
parlance, to anarchy. . . From it a true India will rise in place of the false 
one we sec.” 

Louis Fischer, famous American journalist and author, stayed with 
Gandhi at Scx'agram, June 3-10. Narrated his experiences and impressions 
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in book A JFcek willi Giiiidlii published in America in 1942. Pre-censor- 
ship order on his articles passed later by Government. 

Working Committee met at Wardha on July 6. Gandhi present. 
“Quit India” resolution passed and published on July 14 — Gandhi to 
lead and guide country in case of struggle. Resolution made clear that 
if Gandhi had changed his mind on question of immediate withdrawal of 
Allied troops from India, he insisted on immediate abdication of British 
rule. 

Writing on August 2, Gandhi quoted nith approval a statement of 
Azad that he had no objection to Britain handing over power to Muslim 
League or any other party provided it was real independence. 

On August 5, Working Committee passed new resolution for sub- 
mission to A.l.C.C. It declared that a free India would become an ally 
of the United Nations. “Power when it comes will belong to the whole 
people of India." It appealed to Indian people to face dangers and 
liardsliips witii courage and endurance, and hold together under leadership 
of Gandhi and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian 
freedom. 

Personal letter from Gandhi to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek written on 
eve of A.l.C.C. session; “I look forward to the day when a free India and 
free China will co-operate.” 

August 8, A.l.C.C. at Bombay passed “Quit India” resolution. 
Gandhi in address stated he contemplated sending letter to Viceroy before 
taking concrete action. 

Governor-Gencral-in-Council passed resolution saying that “the 
Government of India will discharge tlieir task in the face of the challenge 
now thrown down by the Congress.” 

August 9, Government arrested Gandhi, Working Committee mem- 
bers and hundreds of Congress leaders and workers, under Defence of 
India Rules before daybreak. Gandhi with some close associates taken 
by special train to Aga Khan Palace near Poona. 

August 10, Congress committees declared illegal. Restrictions on 
press regarding Congress new’s. 

August 14, Gandhi WTOte first letter to Linlithgotv saying, “The 
Government of India w-ere wrong in precipitating the crisis . . . However 
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jiiiicli I dislike your action, I remain the same friend you have known me 
. . . Heaven guide you.” Viceroy sent short reply on August 22. 

August 15, Mahadcv Desai, Gandhi’s secretary and closest intimate, 
died in Aga Khan Palace. Severe restrictions on press led to suspension 
of several papers. 

September 10, Churchill’s statement in Parliament: “The Congress 
Party has now abandoned the policy of non-violence which Mr. Gandhi 
has too long inculcated in theory and has come into the open as a revolu- 
tionary movement. . . 1 may add that large reinforcements have reached 
India . . . are larger than at any time in the British connection ... the 
situation in India this moment gives no occasion for undue despondency 
or alarm.” 

September 15-18, Central Assembly debate on situation. Demand for 
immediate release of Gandhi and other Congress leaders. Home Member 
blamed Congress. 

September 22-24, Three-day debate in Council of State. 

September 23, Gandhi’s letter to Secretary, Home Department: “In 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, I claim that the Congress 
policy still remains unequivocally non-violent. I feel that the Govern- 
ment, not the Congress, are responsible for the destruction that has taken 
place. Repression can only breed discontent and bitterness." Formal 
acknowledgement sent by Government to letter. 

September 24, In Central Assembly, K. C. Neogy moved resolution 
recommending appointment of committee to inquire into allegations of 
police and military e.xccsses in the country. Discussion resumed on 
February 12 and 18, 1943. Resolution rejected. 

October 10, Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind, dismissed by Governor 
for “his recent renunciation of honours.” Allah Baksh demanded creation 
of National Government, 

November 11, Bhansali started fast in house of Aney, member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, in Delhi as a protest against Chimur “atrocities.” 

November 12, Rajagopalachari’s request to meet Gandhi rejected by 
^^ccroy. 
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November 16, Dr. Sliyama Prasad Mukerjee, Minister for Finance 
in Bengal, resigned office as protest against Central Government’s policy. 
Mis request to interview- Gandhi and other Congress leaders rejected. 

y?-/.? {j'ltjc 7^) : All-India press liiirial on January 6 as protest against 
press restrictions. 

February 10, at noon Gandhi commenced three weeks’ fast in deten- 
tion in Aga Khan Palace. “I must resort to the law prescribed for 
Satyagrahis, namely a fast according to capacity. This fast can sooner 
end by the Go\'ernment giving the needed relief.” 

Correspondence hetween Gandhi and Linlithgow and Gandhi and 
Home Secretary regarding responsibility for disturbances published by 
Gor’ernment of India. 

On first day of fast Gandhi reported to be quite cheerful. 

On third day iliscontinued his daily morning walk and daih' evening 
\ isit to spot where Mahader- Desai was cremated. 

February 13, Sir Richard Tottenham, Additional Secretary, Home 
Department, published Cangicss Rcspoiisihilily for the Disliirbaitces, 
1942-43, “bearing on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 
High Command for the disturbances.” 

On February 15 Dr. B. C. Roy arrived in Poona and remained in 
attendance till end of the fast. Health bulletins increasingly disquieting. 
Central Legislature’s debate on fast. 

February 16, Six doctors announced Gandhi’s condition had “further 
ileteriorated.” 

February 17, Sir H. P. Mody, N. K. Sarkar and Ane)', members of 
^'iceroy’s Executir'e Council, tendered resignation on a fundamental issue 
— Gandhi’s fast. 

February 18, Anxiety deepened. Gandhi “did not show any inclina- 
tion to talk since that morning, nor did lie show same interest in visitors 
as earlier.” In all 30 visitors permitted. 

February 19-20, Two-day All-India Leaders’ Conference at Delhi, 
comprising over 20Q persons. Conference unanimously passed resolution 
demanding immediate release of Gandhi. Request turned down by Vice- 
roy on February 21. 

Largely attended public meetings all over India demanding Gandhi’s 
release. 

3Ia 
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February 21, Crisis developed and doctors said if fast M'as not ended 
without delay it might be too late to save life. Doctors prevailed upon 
Gandhi to substitute orange juice for lemon juice, in terms of his declared 
intention of drinking water during fast mixed with “juice of citrus fruit” 
to make it palatable. British press correspondent spread malicious 
reports regarding this. Signs that Government were fully prepared to sec 
fast end fatally. Police and military precautions taken. 

William Phillips, Personal Representative of President Roosevelt, 
iianded out to press correspondents cryptic statement: “Phases of the situa- 
tion in India are being handled by high officials of the Government of the 
United States and Great Britain.” 

February 2.3, Gandhi’s mind seemed cleared. Horace Alexander on 
behalf of Friends’ Ambulance Unit made effort to bring about settlement. 
Mediation promptly rejected by Government. 

February 27, Aney saw Gandhi. 

February 28, With t\\o more days to break fast, Gandhi more cheer- 
ful. Nausea absent. 

March 3, Completion of fast. Inmates of prison sang Gandhi’s 
favourite hymn, Faishnavo Jan To, two stanzas from Tagore’s Gilanjali 
and Kindly JJfflil. Sarojini Naidu recited Tagore’s poem, “This my 

prayer to meet my Lord.” At 9-34 a.m. Kasturba handed Gandhi glass 
containing six ounces of orange juice diluted v'ith water. He took twenty 
minutes to sip juice. 

Requests made by Indian and foreign correspondents to grant per- 
mission to sec Gandhi on last day of fast, or to be present when Gandhi 
broke his fast, rejected by GoA-ernment. Gandhi expressed desire that Dr. 
B. C. Roy should pay him linal medical visit at end of month but permission 
refused. 

Ashes of Mahadev Desai, kept in prison, immersed in Indrayani river 
same morning as breaking of fast. 

March 6, Gandhi took diluted goat’s milk, fruit juice and some fruit 
pulp. No further health bulletins. 
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March 10, Statement signed by 35 prominent persons issued urging 
■release of Gandhi and reconsideration of situation. 

April 1, Proposed Sapru Conference deputation to Viceroy. Aban- 
doned as procedure insisted upon by Viceroy precluded personal discussion. 
Viceroy refused leaders permission to meet Gandhi. 

April 25, Phillips, in farewell chat with press correspondents on eve 
of his departure to America, stated: “I should like to have met and talked 
with Mr. Gandhi. I requested the appropriate authorities for permission 
to do so and I was informed that they were unable to grant the necessary 
facilities.” 

May 24, Non-Party Leaders' demand for impartial tribunal and for 
release of Gandhi and other Congress leaders. 

May 26, Government press communique issued from Delhi : “The 
Governnicnt of India have received a request from Mr. Gandhi to forward 
a short letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah expressing a wish to meet him. . . 
The Government of India have decided that the letter cannot be forwarded 
and have so informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah.” 

May 28, In a statement, Mr. Jinnah said: “This letter of Mr. Gandhi 
can only be construed as a move on his part to embroil the Muslim League 
to come into clash with the British Government solely for the purpose of 
helping his release.” 

June 18, Wavell appointed Viceroy. Amery announced in Commons 
on June 24, “The new appointment does not imply any change in the 
settled policy of His Majesty’s Government.” 

December 4, Communique said, “Mrs. Gandhi had two further 
heart attacks in course of week.” At her request Government of India 
agreed to her sons and grandsons seeing her in detention camp. 

December 15, Question of Kasturba’s illness raised in Lords when 
Under-Secretary for India replied: “It would be in Mrs. Gandhi’s own 
interests to remain where she is.” 

December 20, Communique reported another heart attack. 

December 24, Government of India in press note said: “Her release 
would, however, involve separating her from her husband during her 
illness . . . there would be no kindness ... in removing her from the Aga 
Khan Palace.” 
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1944 {Age 75) : February 20, Government communique announced: 
“Mrs. Gandhi’s condition has been deteriorating for some days past and 
is now very grave.” 

February 22, Kasturba, wife and life-companion of (jandhi, died at 
7-35 p.m. on Shivaralri day in the Aga Khan Palace, 

February 23, Kasturba’s body cremated at 10-40 a.m. Last rites 
performed by youngest son, Devadas. Over a hundred persons, relatives 
and friends of Gandhi family present. 

February 25, Asilii Sanchayan ceremony of Kasturba’s ashes per- 
formed in Aga Khan Palace. 

llarlai observed in many towns and villages and tributes paid. 
Attempts to hold public meetings and processions led to numerous arrests. 

Marcli 5 observed throughout country as Kasturba Day responding 
to appeal by Malaviya. 

April 6, Government of Bombay issued covmuniqtic: “Mr. Gandhi 
has been suffering for last three days from malaria. He is feeling weak, 
but his general condition is us satisfactory as can be e.xpccted.” 

April 18, Communique : “Mr. Gandhi’s temperature is normal for the 
last 48 hours and his progress satisfactory.” 

April 27, Amcry told questioner in Commons that he had no further 
information. 

April 28, Bombay (Government’s communique : “Although Mr. 
Gandhi has had no recurrence of fever, he had not recovered from his 
recent attack as hoped. His general condition is weak and is causing 
some an.victy.” 

April 29, Communique: “Mr. Gandhi was examined by Major- 
(jcneral Candy I.M.S., Surgeon-General to the Government of Bombay. 
His rej)ort shows that Mr. Gandhi s condition has shown a fair degree of 
improvement since yesterday. . , He is in gooil spirits. He has been 
advised to take more nourishment and tonics.” 
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April 30, Mr. Gandhi’s condition has continued to improve. No 
further bulletin will be issued unless necessary. Dr. B. C. Koy, who 
happens to be passing through Poona, has made a request to be allowed to 
examine Mr. Gandhi, and his request has been granted.” 

May 2, A further examination by specialists is being carried on.” 

May 3, “There has been some worsening of Mr. Gandhi’s anaemic 
condition and his blood pressure has fallen further. His general condi- 
tion is again giving rise to severe anxiety.” 

May 4, “There has been no material change in Mr. Gandhi’s general 
condition.” 

Agitation all over country for Gandhi’s release. 

May 6, New Delhi communique said; "In view of the medical re- 
ports of Mr. Gandhi’s health, Government have decided to release him 
unconditionally. This decision has been taken solely on medical grounds. 
The release takes place at 8 a.m., May 6.” Gandhi taken by I. G. of 
Prisons in car to “Parnakuti.” Dr. Siishila Nayyar, Dr. Gilder, Pyarelal 
and Mirabcn also released. Before leaving detention camp Gandhi visited 
spot where bodies of Mahadev Desai and Kasturba had been cremated. 
Placed flowers. 

Bulletin signed by Dr. Gilder and Dr. Sushila Nayyar issued: 
“Mahatma Gandhi was feeling out of sorts since April 10, when suddenly 
on April 14 he had high fever with rigor. Next day too he had tempera- 
ture and on the 16th fever rose very high and there was a severe rigor. 
Whenever the temperature went high he was delirious. The blood showed 
infection of benign tertian malaria . . . He has become very weak and 
there is physical and mental exhaustion though he keeps cheerful.” 

May S, Armed guards at gates and around grounds of Aga Khan 
Palace removed. 

May 9, Gandhi paid visit to Aga Khan Palace to pay homage to 
memory of Mahadev Desai and Kasturba and placed flowers on the 
samadhis, after which prayers were offered. 

May 11, Gandhi arrived in Bombay to stay at Gandhi Gram, Juhu. 

May 14, Gandhi entered on fortnight’s silence to ensure uninterrupted 

rest. 

May 15, Doctors diagnosed that Gandhi had contracted hookworm 
infection. 
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May 18, Under Gandhi’s instructions letter dated May 8, 1943, 
UTitten from detention camp to Jinnah released to press. 

May 19, Gandhi driven for ninety minutes through areas devastated 
by explosion in Bombay in April. First time Gandhi left his shack at Juhu. 

May 21, Gandhi saw a talkie for the first time. “Mission to Moscow’’ 
specially screened for him at Gandhi Gram. 

May 22, received cablegram dated March 15 from Edmond Privat: 
“Rolland well, love from us both.” 

May 29, Gandhi broke his total “medical silence” at 3 p.m. Decided 
temporarily upon silence for 20 hours a day, speaking only between 4 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

May 31, Gandhi released for publication his letter to Jayakar, dated 
May 20. “The country expects much from me. I do not know how 
you feel about this release. I am not at all happy. I feel even ashamed. 
I should not have fallen ill. I tried not to but failed at length. I feel 
that they will imprison me as soon as I am declared free from the 
present weakness. And if they do not arrest me, what can I do? I can- 
not withdraw the 'August resolution.’ As you have very properly said, 
it is innocuous. You may differ about the sanction. It is the breath of 
life for me.” 

June IS, After over a month’s stay in Juhu Gandhi left for Poona 
to stay in Dr. Dinshaw Mehta’s clinic. 

June 18, Portion of Gandhi’s correspondence with Linlithgow and 
Wavcll, while he was under detention, appeared In press. 

June 20, Press note announced Government’s intention to issue pam- 
phlet containing letters exchanged between Gandhi and Government. 

June 27, Gandhi telegraphed to Viceroy seeking permission to publish 
his letter of June 17. 

June 29, “No” to Government is the key to sivaraj^ said Gandhi in 
his 35-minutc talk to Maharashtra Congress workers. 
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July If Gandhi s letter of June 17 and Vicero)'’s reply of Tune 22^ 
released: Viceroy wrote: “In consideration of the radical difference in 
our points of view, a meeting between us at present could have no value.” 

Addressing meeting of trustees of Kasturba National Memorial Fund 
held in Poona, Gandhi said; “The object of the Kasturba Fund is properly 
the welfare of village women and children.” 

July 2, Gandhi arrived in Panchgani for rest. 

July 9, Formula for Congress-League settlement which Rajagopal- 
achari had placed before Jinnah released. Rajagopalachari had discussed 
it with Gandhi in March 1943. 

July 12, Authorised version of Gandhi’s interview to Neics Chroiiide 
correspondent released to press. Gandhi demanded contact with Working 
Committee. Explaining issue of National Go^'ernment he said : “Viceroy 
would be like the King of England guided by responsible ministers.” 

July 13, “I live for the cause and if I perish it is for the cause,” said 
Gandhi in informal talk. Differences with Cripps scheme explained. 

July 14, Asserted there was no conflict between principles enunciated 
in August Resolution and what he had suggested in A'ews Chronicle 
interview. 

Plea for “humane treatment of prisoners, more especially when they 
are in detention on mere suspicion or found guilty of crimes created by 
special ordinances and not under the ordinary law.” 

July 16, “My plan contemplates an immediate recognition of full 
independence for India as a whole, subject to limitations for the duration 
of war to meet the requirements of Allied operations. The Cripps plan 
dealt more with the future than with immediate arrangements,” said 
Gandhi in a press interview. 

]uly 19, “I should not mind to climb down if it will result in the 
attainment of Indian independence,” said Gandhi. Denied that the 
favourable war situation had anything to do with his proposals “if only for 
the simple reason that in the flush of approaching victory my proposal is 
not likely to receive a hearing.” Declared that the fruition of his propo- 
sals would turn the war into a war for “liberation of exploited peoples of 
the world.” 
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July 22, Some young men sliouted anti-Pakistan and anti-Congrcss 
slogans at the conclusion of Gandhi’s public prayers at Panchgani. 

July 25, In Lords Earl of Munster, Undcr-Secretary for India, said, 
“Gandhi is still clinging to precisely that claim Avhich wrecked the Cripps 
mission . . . he is no more prepared today ... to accept the formation 
of an interim Government with the Viceroy maintaining his e.xisting reserve 
powers.” 

July 26, Ji^•anji Desai, secretary and manager of Navajit-an Trust, 
look possession of building and press after addressing letter to District 
Magistrate; "without prejudice to the right of Navajivan Press to hold 
Government liable for all damages to property.” (Government had 
taken possession of press in August 1942 and recently offered to hand it 
over to manager.) 

July 28, In two-day India debate in Commons, Amery said that 
Gandhi had expressed his views on immediate situation and so long as that 
was basis of his proposals, they did not afford even a starting point for 
profitable discussion with Viceroy or with interned Congress leaders. 
Churchill took no part. Attendance very meagre. 

In press interview Gandhi re-emphasised importance of constructive 
programme and advised underground workers, ‘‘you will discover your- 
selves and take the risk of being imprisoned, believing that imprisonment 
thus undergone itself helps the freedom movement.” Categorically said 
that those who believeil in sabotage harmed non-violence mo^’cment. 

July 29, League Council authorised Jinnah to negotiate with Gandhi 
for settlement of communal problem, vesting in him full authority after 
hearing his statement. Jinnah in statement to League said August 1942 
resolution was inimical to Muslims and it must collapse. Unconditional 
establishment of Pakistan, as condition precedent to Congress-League co- 
operation. He said Rajagopalachari’s lorniula offered League a siiadow 
and a husk, maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan. Revealed he 
would be receiving Gandhi at his Bombay residence, about mid-August. 

July 30, Gandhi in inter\’iew said, “British Government’s rejection of 
my offer did not affect in any way the formula for a communal settlement 
.. .The publication ol the formula is in pursuit of negotiations for -com- 
munal settlement. It is not idle method. It is conceived in all sincerity.” 
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Commenting on Commons debate Gandhi said: “It confirms me in 
my opinion that the ‘Quit India’ resolution was no hasty cry, conceived in 
anger. To put the same in Parliamentary language it demands that India 
must be now governed by Indians, chosen by her own people — not a 
coterie but the whole mass of the people without distinction of race, creed 
or colour.” .. 

Gandhi said economic development of India dependent upon solution 
of political deadlock — a proper National Government at centre. 

Commenting on war he said, “Must rivers of blood flow for such an 
empty victory?” 

July 31, Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence released to press. Gandhi 
in letter dated 17, from Panchgani, wrote: “Brother Jinnah, there was a 
day when I could induce you to speak in the mother tongue. Today I 
take courage to write to you in the same language. I had invited you to 
meet me while I was in jail. I have not written to you since my release. 
But today my heart says that I should write to you. We will meet whenever 
you choose. Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the Muslims 
of this country. I am the friend and servant of not only yourself but of 
the whole world. Do not disappoint me. I am enclosing herewith a 
translation of this letter in Urdu. Your Brother, Gandhi.” 

Jinnah replied on 24th from Srinagar: “Dear Mr. Gandhi. . .1 shall 
be glad to receive you at my housd in Bombay. . . hope that you will soon 
be all right. Yours sincerely, M. A. Jinnah.” 

All leading Russian newspapers published suggestion said to have been 
made by Roosevelt’s envoy that Atlai.? r'eavif « cc^Kr^-'d now be applied 
to India. First time Soviet touched on contiind help^ ^ m political news. 
Moscow Institute of World Affairs and World iblished book on 

India dealing objectively with Indian history, Cripps^^ ^ political parties, 
economics and the Princes. ' 

\ 

August 1, Gandhi arrived in Poona en route to Se'^^^ram. Large 
crowds of villagers lined the route from foot of ghats to Poona. 

Kasturba Week, August 1-6. 
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August 2, Gandhi visited in morning samadhis of Kasturba and 
Mahadcv Dcsai and offered prayers and flowers. Left for Wardha. 

In interview to Daily IForker Gandhi said: “The allies are today 
making brave declarations about donocracy and liberty which to me, or, 
to put it plainly, to the exploited nations mean nothing. Mere declara- 
tions pleasing to the ear can give no satisfaction to the sufferers. By the 
‘exploited nations’ I mean the Asiatics and Africans. If the allies are fight- 
ing for democracy, their dcniocracy should include all the exploited races 
of tlic earth. Facts, as I see them, prove the contrary. Almost all, if 
not all, parties agree that India was never so much under foreign domina- 
tion as it is today." 

American radio commentator, Raymond Graham Swing, regretted 
British Government’s attitude of “complete lack of cordiality to Mr. 
Gandhi’s latest proposals.’’ 

August 3, Six thousand persons present at Wardha station to greet 
Gandhi. On his way Gandhi walked to the spot in Gandhi Chowk where 
one Jangli had died as a result of firing during August 1942, 

Gandhi drove to Sevagram Ashram in specially decorated bullock cart 
with volunteers lining part of the route. Reached ashram at 9 a.m. 

Soon after visited Kasturba’s cottage. Kasturba’s portrait had been 
hung up and lamp was burning. Gandhi visibly moved. 

August 4, “There is no objection if one can serve on his own terms 
on these Government bodies. But that .seems next to inipo.ssible,’’ com- 
mented Gandhi in reply to a Congress worker’s query about Food Advisory 
Committee started by Go\'ernment. 

: August 5, Gaiv'' ^'''“'slinjj't; from Sevagram: "I am aware that I 
do not represent the U^^^i^.^^ss mind always. . .Tlie Working Committee is 
the only body which can legitimately and truly represent the Congress. . . 
As an old servant of the country, however, I can achfise . . . the following. 
Ninth is a .special occasion. There has arisen much misunder.standing 
about Congress purpose and mine. I must avoid all avoidable risks. There- 
fore in all places except in Bombay my advice is not to disregard special 
police prohibitions for that day. For Bombay, I have already given advice 
through the Mayor of Bombay. . . I have selected Bombay as the most 
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suitable place for the simple reason that it is most easily accessible to me 
and is the place where the historic meeting of August 1942 was held. 
Whatever it is to be, it will be a symbolic act. . . Curiosity is natural and 
pardonable. But I plead for restraint. The self-imposed curb will be 
good for tbe country. My work will be finished if I succeed in carrying 
conviction to the human family, that every man or woman, however weak 
in body, is the guardian of his or her self-respect and liberty. This defence 
avails, though the whole world may be against the individual resister. I 
have suggested the present symbolic procedure to see whether those who 
organize the demonstration have co-operation Irom the local public. Free- 
dom of four hundred million people through purely non-violent effort is 
not to be gained without learning the virtue of iron discipline — not imposed 
from without, but sprung naturally from within. Without the requisite 
discipline non-violence can only be a veneer. The second thing that I 
should like done on the forthcoming Ninth August is for those who have 
gone underground to discover themselves. They can do so by informing 
the authorities of their movements and whereabouts or by simply and 
naturally doing their work in the open without any attempt to evade or 
elude the police. To go underground is to elude the police. Therefore 
real discovery is to discover oneself to the party eluded. . . Nothing should 
be done unless the conviction has gone home that a particular action is 
essential for the cause. In absence of such a conviction, those who see this 
note may ignore it and should follow what they consider best for the 
country. . . What everyone should do on the Ninth, whether they have the 
conviction as to non-\Molencc or not, or whether they arc Congressmen or 
not, is to carry out on the Ninth the whole or any part of the fourteen-fold 
programme reiterated in my recent note. Just for example. . . Hindus and 
Muslims may organize joint programme of prayers — Clod may bless the 
Quaidc-c-Azam and me with wisdom, to reach a common understanding in 
the interest of India. . . The spirit of service and helpfulness should pervade 
the atmosphere everywhere... Let them (Englishmen and Americans) 
realise that the August Resolution was not conceived in hatred. It was an 
unvarnished statement of the natural right of the people of the land. . . If 
the demonstration is carried out in the spirit in which 1 have conceived it, 

I have no doubt that it will lead to an early end of the misery of the 
masses." 

In press interview from Lahore Jinnah said: ‘‘Our desire is that there 
should be freedom for every section of the population. We arc meeting 
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very soon. Give your blessings to me and Gandhiji so that we might 
arrive at a settlement. The third party is there and it will try. But wc 
can come to a settlement in spite of them, knowing that Gandhiji is incor- 
ruptible and having that much faith in me.” He referred to Gandhi’s 
seven points and said : “This basis can only be worked out on the footing 
that the present constitution is to be scrapped and a new constitution be 
substituted for it.” 

August 8, “I would urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so 
called or real. Let them examine the question on merits and ble.ss the 
effort, if they can,” observed Gandhi in press interview. Commenting on 
Ninth August statement he said: “The statement asserts a universal right 
which becomes a duty when there is an attack upon its ordinary exercise. 
It therefore contcmi)iates civil disobedience only if the Government want 
it." 

New Delhi comment on Gandhi’s statement: “It omits the important 
fact that the ceremony for which official permission was sought was to 
include the recitation of the full text of the “Quit India” resolution of 
August 1942, in the place chosen for all public meetings in Bombay. It 
is understood that permission was refused.” 

The District Magistrate, Wardha, issued an order prohibiting public 
meetings, processions and other public demonstrations in Wardha on 
August 9 and 10 without his previous permission. It was announced by 
beat of drum In the streets. 

Third anniversary of the death of Rabindranath Tagore observed 
at Sevagram with prayers. 

August 9, Congressmen who were arrested by the Bombay police, 
while marching in procession in the morning, were released about 7 p.m. 
same day. Hartal successful. 

Members of the Sevagram Ashram observed August 9 by fasting, 
praying and spinning. Hartal successful in Wardha. No demonstrations. 

August 10, Several underground Congress workers discovered them- 
selves to police according to Gandhi’s advice. 

Over a thousand letters and articles, which were not delivered to 
Gandhi while in detention at Aga Khan Palace, now handed over. 
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Congressmen and Muslim Leaguers prayed together for the success 
of the forthcoming Ganclhi-Jinnah meeting. At Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, 
prominent Congressmen and Muslim Leaguers adopted' resolution for 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Early in the morning Hag ceremony in ashram. 

“This day is different from other days. Today you pray that God 
may bless the Quaide-e-Azam and me with wisdom to reach a common 
understanding in the interest of India. Let this be your constant prayer 
as j’ou go on spinning,” said Gandhi opening non-stop mass spinning in the 
afternoon at Seeagram. 

In reply to critics Gandhi stated: “The contrast bet\veen the two 
fKasturba and Mahadev) is too striking to be missed. The one was ready 
to drop off like a fully ripe fruit. The other had yet to ripen. Life still 
lay before Mahadei’ as ordinary standards go. He had aimed at living up 
to a hundred years. Tiie amount of material that he had piled up in his 
I'oluminous note-books called for years of patient labour to work up and 
he had hoped to do all that. In his trunk was found a memo of my talks 
taken down on the day previous to his linal end. Probably, none beside 
myself can today make them out, and even I don't know to what use he 
would have put them. He was the living e.xample of the wise, who live 
and work as if they were born to immortality and everlasting youth. But, 
if all our dreams could be realised, life would become a phantasmagoria, 
and there would be utter chaos on earth. God in His mercy, therefore, 
has ordained that His will alone shall prevail on earth. Mahadev, 
though an idealist and dreamer, never allowed his feet to be taken oft the 
firm earth. He, therefore, adorned everything that he attempted. To 
Mahadev’s admirers, 1 can only offer this consolation, that he lost nothing 
by his associations ivith me. His dreams rose above scholarship or learn- 
ing. Riches had no attraction for him. God had blessed him with high 
intellect and versatile tastes but what his soul thirsted for was the devo- 
tional spirit. Even before he came to me, he had assiduously sought and 
cultivated the company of devotees and men of God after his heart. One 
may say that it was in furtherance of this quest that he came to me and, not 
obtaining full satisfaction even with me, (shall I say) he turned his back 
upon me in the fullness of youth, leaving behind him his weeping relations 
and friends, and set forth to seek realisation of his quest in the bosom of 
his Maker. TJie only fitting service that I can render his memory is to 
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complete the work which he has left behind him unfinished, and to make 
myself worthy of his devotion — obviously a more difficult task than merely 
raising a fund for his memorial. It can be fulfilled only through Divine 
grace. Mahadev’s exteimal goal was the attainment of szvaraj; the inner, 
to fully realise in his own person his ideal of devotion, and if possible to 
sliarc the same with others. 

“The raising of a material memorial is outside my scope. This is a 
task for his friends and admirers to take up. Does a father initiate a 
memorial for his son? I was not responsible for the Kasturba Memorial. . . 
1 liat'c become the president of the committee only in order to ensure the 
use of the funds in accordance with its object. If friends and admirers of 
Mahadev similarly set up a committee to raise a jnemorial fund and invite 
me to become its president and give guidance for its proper use, I shall 
gladly accept it. . . A word to litterateurs. They know or should know 
that he put the chorkha above literature. He took delight in spinning for 
hours. It was a daily duty. He would encroach upon his sleeping hours 
to finish his daily minimum of spinning. Why this insistence? Not, 1 
assure them, to please me. He threw in his lot with me after much deli- 
beration. I never knew him do a thing without conviction. He thought 
with me that the material salvation of India’s teeming but famishing 
millions was bound up with the charkha. He discovered too that this daily 
labour with the hand enriched whatever literary work he did. It gave it a 
reality which it otherwise lacked. The raising of funds is good and neces- 
sary. But a sincere imitation of Mahadev’s constructive work is better. 
Tlie monetary contribution to a memorial fund ought not to be a substipite 
for the more solid appreciation.” 

August 17, Jinnah’s telegram to Gandhi: "E.xtremely sorry. Laid 
up with temperature. Doctors adv ise impossible meet you Saturday 19i8. 
Will intimate date immediately I am well enough.” 

Gandhi received Viceroy’s letter dated August 15. 

August 18, Gandhi-Wavell correspondence released by Government. 

Gandhi had initiated correspondence on July IS. Requested Viceroy 
for facility to consult Working Committee, failing that personal interview. 
^Hccroy replied on July 22: “If you will submit to me a definite and 
constructive policy I shall be glad to consider it.’’ Gandhi wrote back on 
July 27 : “Dear friend,. . . I am used to work in the face of disappointment. 
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Here is my concrete proposal. I am prepared to advise the Working 
Committee to declare that, in view of changed conditions, mass civil dis- 
obedience envisaged by the resolution of August 1942 cannot be offered 
and that full co-operation in the war effort should be given by the Congress, 
if a declaration of immediate Indian independence is made and a National 
Government responsible to the Central Assembly be formed subject to the 
proviso, that during the pendency of the war, the military operations should 
continue as at present, but vnthout involving any financial burden on India. 
If there is a desire on the part of the British Government for a settlement, 
friendly talks should take the place of correspondence. But I am in 3 'our 
hand. I shall continue to knock so long as there is the least hope of an 
honourable settlement.” 

Wavell replied on August 15; “Proposals such as those put for- 
ward by you are quite unacceptable. . . They are, indeed, very similar to 
the proposals made by Alaulana Abul Kalam A^ad to Sir Stafford Cripps 
in April 1942. . . If however the leaders of the Hindus, the Muslims and 
the important minorities were willing to co-operate in a transitional Gov- 
ernment established and working within the present constitution. . . good 
progress might be made. . . Until Indian leaders have come closer together 
than they are now, I doubt if I mj'self can do anything to help. Let me 
remind )'ou too that minority problems are not easy. They are real and 
can be solved only by mutual compromise and tolerance.” 

Simultaneous Avith reply reaching Gandhi, Viceroy released entire 
correspondence to press, a day prior to day fixed for Gandhi-Jinnah 
meeting. 

Interviewed on Viceroy’s reply Gandhi said: “The published corres- 
pondence shows that I left no stone unturned to conform to the Viceregal 
requirements. The final Government reply is positi^'e proof that the 
British Government liaA'e no intention of winning public support. I do 
not confine myself to the Congress, since its main demand has been backed 
by almost all political parties. It is as clear as cr^'stal that the British 
Government do not propose to give up the power they possess over the 
four hundred millions, unless the latter dcA’elop a strength enough to wrest 
it from them. I shall never lose hope that India will do so by purely moral 
means. . . Let us pray that the Quaide-e-Azam may be soon restored enough 
to see me and that God may so dominate our hearts as to lead us to a right 
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solution. . . No solution is likely to last unless, on the face of it, it is right 
and is acceptable to the people of India as a whole.” 

August 19-20, ‘‘Here in India we see how the Viceroy refused even 
to sec the peoples’ representative or to allow him to meet his colleagues of 
the Working Committee,” said B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay- ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Bombay Congress Legislative Party in the Presi- 
dent’s room at the Council Hall. Over fifty members attended meeting. 
Wholehearted support to demand for immediate declaration of India’s 
independence and Avithdrawal of British Power from India as made by 
August 8 resolution. Meeting hailed C. R. formula as good basis for 
settlement with League, and extended support to Gandhi’s proposals for 
ending deadlock. 

August 30, Jinnah’s telegram to Gandhi: ‘‘Your telegram. Hope you 
have received my letter of August 26. Shall be glad to meet you Septem- 
ber 7 if convenient to you or any day thereafter. Please let me know.” 

August 31, In press interview Gandhi said; ‘‘I have seen a press re- 
port to the effect that I had consented to receive a salute from the Khak- 
sars on my arrit'al in Bombay. I may say that I have given no such con- 
sent. I am going to Bombay as an individual. I can therefore receive 
no salutes. I invite individuals and organizations to devote themselves to 
silently praying that we may both be wisely guided by the Almighty. I 
would ask them too to avoid all demonstrations. Let leaders of all com- 
munities detfisc ways and means of cultivating friendly relations with one 
another. ” 

Secretary of the All-India Anti-Pakistan Front and some volunteers 
picketed Gandhi’s hut at Sevagram to dissuade him from seeing Jinnah. 
They carried posters and shouted anti-Pakistan slogans. 

September 1-3, A.I.S.A. met at Sevagram. In course of talks to mem- 
bers Gandhi said that the knowledge that the Government could crush the 
Charkha Sangh, if it wanted to, had affected him deeply. He did not 
wish to exist at the mercy of the Government. Mercy he would have none 
except God's. Under the circumstances would it not be better that 
he should break up the Charkha Sangh himself and distribute the property 
of the Sangh among the villagers? If it had penetrated every home in 
tlic 7,00,000 villages of India who could crush it? The Government 
could not imprison forty crores of men and women, nor could it shoot 
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down all of them. Even if one crore out of the fort^’ crorcs were shot 
dead that would not retard but on the contrary would hasten the attain- 
ment of their goal. He had told them often enough that they should 
forget politics and concentrate on the wheel with all its implications. 
That and that alone he considered to be true politics, salvic politics. Even- 
village that assimilated the message of the wheel would begin to feel the 
glow of independence. If the Charkha Sangh was to fulfil his expecta- 
tions, its members should be living examples of non-violence. Their 
whole life should be a demonstration of ahimsa in action, they 
should have healthy bodies and healthy minds. If they had been what they 
should be the villagers would have taken to the charkha most enthusias- 
tically. The problems of communal disharmony and untouchability etc. 
would have vanished like dew before the morning sun. It was in order 
to enable the Sangh to attain what it had failed to attain so far that he had 
suggested breaking it up into its component parts. He would suggest dis- 
tributing the money that the Sangh possessed among able workers who 
should go to the villages with the determination of devoting their lives to 
the spread of the wheel. Today Charkha Sangh was a highly centralised 
institution. Tomorrow it would become completely decentralised. All the 
workers who go to the villages would run their independent centres. The 
Central Office would inspect their work and give them necessary guidance 
so that the principles for which the Sangh stood did not suffer neglect. A 
joint board of Charkha Sangh, Gram Udyog Sangh and Talimi Sangh 
should be formed and it should issue necessary directions from time to 
time for giving effect to the new policy. They should consider themselves 
jointly responsible for the full evolution of ahimsa. Its full evolution 
would mean complete independence. The independence which could bring 
relief and happiness to the lowliest and the lost could only come through 
ahimsa, that is to say through the u-heel. Therefore if they could make 
the Sangh serve that purpose, they would have all his co-operation. If 
not, they could continue as a mere philanthropic organization but that 
would not be enough for him. In that case they must leave him to plough 
his lonely future. 

September 9, Saturday, Gandhi arrived in Bombay. Got down 
at Sion railway station at 1 p.m. and drove to Birla House. Since 
morning entire Malabar Hill area protected by police pickets assisted by 
military police. 
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Gandlii arrived at Jinnah’s residence at five minutes to four accom- 
panied by Pyarelal. Received by Jinnah. Jinnah enquired after Gandhi’s 
health. Gandhi put his arm round Jinnah’s shoulder gripping it affec- 
tionately. Said he was well. Jinnah requested Gandhi to satisfy cameramen. 

Gandhi and Jinnah walked into study. Closeted till 7 p.m. At end 
of meeting Jinnah on behalf of both of them dictated following statement 
to pressmen: “We have had frank and friendly talks for three hours and 
we arc resuming our talks on Monday at 5-.30 p.m. Tomorrow is the 
21. St day of Ramzan and, therefore, all Mussalmans have to observe it. 
And I have, therefore, requested Mr. Gandhi to oblige me not to have 
a meeting on the 21st day of Ramzan.” 

When Jinnah used the words: “1 have requested Mr. Gandhi to 
oblige me,” Gandhi with a smile said, “No obliging; willing to surrender.” 

Gn September II, addressing the prayer congregation in Hindustani 
in the evening just after his talks with Jinnah, Gandhi said, all he could say 
at the present stage was that Jinnah and he had met as old friends on 
Saturday and again that day. Jinnah and he had only God between them as 
witness. “My constant prayer these days is that He may so guide my speech 
that not a word may escape my lips so as to hurt the feelings of Jinnah 
Saheb or damage the cause that is dear to us both. I am sure the saine is 
the case with Jinnah Saheb . . . Our goal is the attainment of independence 
for the whole of India. It is for that that we pray and are pledged to lay 
down our lives. . . we arc fully alive to our re.sponsibility and arc straining 
every nerve to come to a settlement,” 

In an interview to the American paper, P.M., Sir Stafford Cripps 
commenting on Gandhi-Jinnah talks said: “No outside authority can force 
an agreement upon the Congress and League. When these two major 
parties have come to some agreement, there will still be necessity of con- 
vincing larger outstanding minorities that they will be given adequate 
protection in the new constitution.” 

September 12, at 10-30 a.m. Gandhi went to Jinnah’s residence. The 
talks lasted till 1 p.m. Again resumed from 5-30 to 7 p.m. Gandhi’s 
midday and evening meals were carried to him at Jinnah's residence. No 
statement is.sucd. Gandhi walked the distance from Jinnah’s residence to 
the prayer grounds where a large crowd had gathcrccl for prayers. 
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September 13, Gandhi-Jinnah talks continued for the fourth day 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from S-30 p.m. to 7 P-m. Gandhi had his 
usual long thin file and Jinnah a small thin book with green cover. Gandhi 
had his evening meal served in Jinnah's house. 

September 14, Celebration of Gandhi’s 75th birthday according to 
Hindu calendar. Greetings from all over Inchii- 

Fifth day of Gandhi-Jinnah talks tvhich lasted from 5-30 p.m. to 
7 p.m. 

September 15, Jinnah made a short statcrJient to the press: “I want 
to tell you that I have received any number of telegrams and letters multi- 
plying and- increasing in thousands and 1 find 't physically impossible to 
reply to all of them, particularly as we are engaged in our talks here. I 
watvt to a.s.s.uce, all tl\Qs,c., who l\ave. u\<t their g,oacl wishes,, that I 
appreciate and thank them for it. All those who have sent their sugges- 
tions or proposals or any ideas for me to consider, I assure them that I 
have most carefully e.xamined them and have p:»id them my best attention, 
and if I am not able to acknowledge them it is because it is physically 
impossible. I hope they will not misunderstand nie.” 

Gandhi-Jinnah talks continued from 5-30 to 7-10 p.m. Jinnah 
announced to the press: “Tomorrow we are not going to meet because it 
is a big day in the month of Ramzan and it is the day on which the 
Koran was revealed, a Revelation Day. Therefore it is observed as a 
holiday. Thereafter we continue to meet at tfic same time as before. . . 
till further announcement.’’ 

September 16, Great interest roused by the 'dsit of a C. I. D. official 
to Gandhi in the afternoon. Approached by pressmen the official refused 
to say anything on the matter. 

Before commencement of prayers in the evening Gandhi made short 
speech appealing to people to maintain a peaceful atmosphere during 
prayers and not to crowd round. 

An appeal to the public not to be misled by any statement that the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks would fail but to pray sincerely for their success was 
made by Rajagopalachari at the 120th birth anniversary celebrations of 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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September 17, Dr. Gilder and Dr. Jivi-aj Mehta examined Gandhi 
in tJie morning. 

Gandhi-Jinnah talks resumed in the evening at 5-30 p.m. and conti- 
nued till 7 p.m 

Tiicre v'cre to be no talks on Monday as Gandhi would not be 
breaking his silence till after 7 p.m. There were to be no talks on Tuesday 
too if the nioon was \'isible and Id observed on that day. 

The talks would continue till further announcement, observed Jinnah 
to pressmen. 

September 18, Day of silence. Police took extra precautions during 
evening prayer congregation. Jinnah in his Id message said: “. . .This 
is an acid test . . . let us resoh-e once again, on this most auspicious day 
... to make any sacrilicc till we have achieved complete independence and 
successfully marched to our goal of Pakistan,” 

September 19, Gandhi-Jinnah talks from 5-30 p.m. to 7 p.m. On 
account of Id, talks postponed to 21st evening. 

Gandhi on conclusion of evening prayer said that his earnest prayer 
to all present was that if they had the good of the country at heart and 
wanted India to be free and independent at the earliest moment, they 
should establish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus and 
Mussalnians and members of all other comnuinities. That was the least 
that every one of them was expected to do and could do. Was there any 
one among them who doubled that if they covild become one of heart, the 
coming of indei)endence would be accelerated? Ever since his return to 
India, he had been proclaiming that truth from house-tops. That did not 
mean lliat tliey could atlord to rest in idleness and freedom would by itself 
drop into their lap. 11 that was realised, many other things would follow 
as a matter of course. 

October 2, Gandhi s 75th birthday celebrations according to English 
Calendar. 
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